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HISTORICAL CHARADES. 



CHAPTEE L 

A LAKGE party of children were assembled one 
. Christmas to pass the holjdays at the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy. There were boys and girls 
of all ages, cousins, or brothers and sisters, with 
their parents, and myself, who am Mrs. Percy's 
youngest sister, and aunt to all the children. We 
spent many of our evenings in acting Charades, 
the preparations for which gave us a good deal of 
employment in the daytime, and enabled us to 
pass the rainy and snowy weather very pleasantly 
within-doors. 

There are probably few children who have never 
played at Charades, but for the sake of any who 
may not know the game, I .will give a short 
description of it. 

The players divide themselves into two parties, 
who take it in turn to act and to guess the word. 
If grown-up people join in the game, the children 
generally act, leaving the papas and mammas to 
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2 HISTORICAL CHARADES. 

look on and guess. The actors go out of the 
room, and choose a word of two or more syllables, 
each syllable or division of the word having a 
separate meaning. For instance : Improbability, 
Imp-Kob- Ability, Kail- Way, Kam-pant, Miss- 
Fortune. After having arranged the part that 
every person is to take, they return to the com- 
pany, and represent each syllable in its turn, and 
lastly the entire word. 

Suppose Railway to be the word. Several 
chairs are placed in a row, with the seats facing 
one way : the backs represent the rail of a bridge. 
Children stand on the seats, pretending to be fish- 
ing, or looking at the river. One walks past as a 
mother, frightened at seeing her child in so dan- 
gerous a place, and calls out, " Oh, come down, 
my dear Tommy! You will fall over into the 
water." "Oh,. Mamma, indeed it is quite safe; 
look here!" showing the rail. "Well, if you 
promise to hold fast by that, you may stay." 
When the scene is finished, the actors leave the 
room, and return when ready to represent the 
next syllable. 

Second scene, -7 A party of travellers following 
a guide, who shows them their Way through an 
unknown country. The chairs and tables should 
be arranged so as to leave only a narrow winding 
path between them ; the guide, with a long pole 
in his hand, goes first, pointing out the way to 
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the others, who follow him slowly and carefully, 
complainmg of the darkness of the night, and 
the dangers to which they are exposed from 
robbers. 

Last scene, — Eight or ten children seat them- 
selves on the floor: the biggest boy, provided 
with a whistle, sits in front to represent the en- 
gine ; the rest hold by each other's dresses, and 
pretend to be a train of carriages hooked to 
one another. One boy stands alongside with a 
bell, as the policeman. When the train is ready 
to start, the policeman rings his bell, and then 
takes his place behind the rest as guard. The 
engine gives a loud whistle, and then a few puffs ; 
the carriages begin to move up and down, and 
scrape their feet on the floor; the engine puffs 
faster and faster, as if increasing its pace, and the 
carriages of course jolt and scrape in proportion. 
When the train has reached its full speed, a 
dreadful accident takes place; the train is sup- 
posed to run off the line : the carriages fall side- 
ways on the floor, the engine whistles as loud 
as possible; screams and howls are heard from 
the passengers; the kicking and struggling be- 
come tremendous for a time, but gradually die 
away, and a few faint puffs from the prostrate 
engine close the scene. 

The great difficulty in Charades is to find new 
words. The dressing and acting are easy 
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4 HISTORICAL CHARADES. 

enough^ but the same words are apt to come 
over and over again, till there is nobody left to 
guess them, for the spectators know by expe- 
rience what the word is to be, almost as soon as 
the actors appear. But when this difficulty is 
overcome, it is a most amusing game, and has 
the great advantage of including any number of 
players. Materials for costumes are always at 
hand: shawls, cloaks, bonnets, boas, jackets 
turned inside out, sheets, and green or red 
table-covers, are sufficient for almost all pur- 
poses. In our own case there was a good supply 
of every thing ; with plenty of merry children 
to act, and good-natured papas and mammas to 
look on, so that our time passed very pleasantly. 

The children at first confined their acting to 
the schoolroom, but one evening Mrs. Percy 
invited them to exhibit in the drawing-room. 
For a long time we sat round the fire expect- 
ing them, but no children appeared. At last 
my niece Ellen, a little girl of ten years old, 
came to beg that I would help them, as they 
were in a great difficulty. My nephews and 
nieces well know that Aunt Esther is always to 
be depended upon as a play-fellow, and I obeyed 
their summons directly. 

In the schoolroom I found the party in high 
consultation, and, like many celebrated councils, 
in great confusion. The table and the floor were 
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covered with all the goods th^ children had been 
able to collect for costumes. Henry Stanley, 
a boy of fifteen, had a blanket fastened round his 
shoulders and trailing on the floor, because, as he 
observed, *^the folds of a blanket make such fine 
drapery." N. B. Henry was learning to draw, 
and considered himself something of an artist. 
His sister Lucy, who was twelve years old, and 
tall of her age, looked magnificent in an old brocade 
petticoat that had been her great grand-mother's 
court-dress in the reign of George the Second; 
Mary, a little girl of eight, had a turban nearly as 
big as herself; Arthur, a lively boy of fourteen, 
an embroidered waistcoat with flaps down to his 
knees, to match the petticoat ; some of the girls 
had mustachios and whiskers corked on their faces ; 
in short, all were travestied in one way or other, 
ready to act : but, as usual, they were at a loss 
for a word. 

Pilgrimage had been acted so often, that Ellen 
said the moment she should begin to complain 
how ill she was. Mamma would be sure to know 
that the Doctor was coming to prescribe his Filly 
and the word would be guessed directly. 

Income was as bad. The first arrival of the 
weary traveller at the door of his Inn betrayed 
the whole. Every word proposed was liable to 
the same objection. Uncle Stanley would guess 
one ; Aunt Mortimer another ; Cousin Matilda a 
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third ; and Papa and Mamma knew them all. 
Moreover the children were tired of acting common 
every day words ; they wanted something grand, 
something that should bring in Kings and Queens, 
or heroes and heroines; and they applied to me 
to find them some historical word, something that 
should introduce Alfred the Great, or Richard 
Coeur de Lion, or Queen Elizabeth, or the Duke 
of Wellington, or all together, if possible. 

But here William Percy interposed. He cared 
little for painting or poetry, but he was something 
of an antiquarian, and very fond of history, and 
he entreated there might be " no anachronisms." 

Curfew, Charta, Alfred, Agincourt, and many 
other historical words were proposed, and cha- 
racters and costumes discussed at such length, 
that I was obliged to remind them that it would 
soon be too late for any acting that night. They 
therefore at once determined upon Curfew. 

We agreed that the syllables should be repre- 
sented in any way that might be convenient, but 
that the whole word should always be some his- 
torical scene. 

First Scene : CuR. — A white dogskin mat was 
tied round Arthur, and a boa fastened under it 
with the end hanging down for a tail. He prac- 
tised barking and jumping about on all fours, and 
when he was quite perfect, we went down stairs 
to the drawing-room, the rest of the performers 
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having merely attired themselves in caps or shawls, 
which were considered suflScient costume for a 
modem family. All came into liie room ex- 
cepting Arthur and Lucy, who remained outside. 
The rest seated themselves, and began conversing 
in an easy, grown-up way about the weather and 
the health of their children. One's little girl had 
the measles ; another's boy the scarlet fever ; and 
the third had a baby with a dreadful cough, which 
was expected to turn to whooping-cough. In the 
midst of this agreeable conversation a scratching 
was heard at the door — no notice taken ~ more 
scratching, then a whine, then a sharp currish 
bark. Ellen exclaimed, — 

" Oh, there is that tiresome little dog of Mrs. 
Pugsby's ; don't let him in, for he will jump up 
with his dirty paws upon our dresses." 

Lucy opened the door from outside and en- 
tered, bowing and smiling like a visitor, and 
saying, — "Here is my sweet little dog; I have 
brought him to see you." 

Arthur then rushed forward, barking, snarling, 
and jumping about in all directions, — his paws on 
Caroline's frock, his nose in Ellen's face ; then his 
paws on Henry's shoulders; then a loud bark 
into William's ear. The actors started up, pushing 
him away, and exclaiming, — "Down, Dash;" — 
*' go away, naughty dog — he has torn my frock ;" 
*^ he has dirtied my waistcoat," &c., and amidst a 
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confused jumble of *^ Bow, wow, wows" from 
Arthur, and remonstrances from the others, they 
left the room, driving the Cur before them. 

Scejie the second, — Children arranging a game, 
and complaining of being too Few. " We really 
cannot play at Prisoners' Base with so small a 
number," — " Indeed there are not enough of us," 
— "I wish there were more of us," &c. 

It was necessary in this scene to be careful not 
to say the word Few, for it was rather tempting ; 
but it is a rule in acting charades that the word 
itself is, if possible, never to be pronounced. 
Indeed some people do not allow of talking at all, 
but require the whole to be expressed by dumb 
show. 

Third and last scene. — An Anglo-Saxon fa- 
mily finishing their evening's work before the 
sound of the Curfew should oblige them to put 
out their lights. 

A rowing jersey made a close Anglo-Saxon 
dress for William, and an old tiger-skin rug out 
of their Papa's study represented a boar's hide 
cloak for Henry, who had a bow and arrows in his 
hand. Lucy and Ellen tied handkerchiefs round 
their necks by the corners, and pinned them 
tightly round their waists, letting the other ends 
hang down like aprons, and threw scarfs over 
their heads for veils, folding them back so as not 
to hide their faces. They twisted some tow 
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round the tops of two sticks for spindles, and 
Arthur took possession of the dinner-bell. A 
large folding screen was drawn across the drawing- 
room, and William, Lucy, and Ellen placed them- 
selves behind it, Henry and Arthur remaining 
outside the door. William, who had just been 
reading a dissertation on the English language, 
charged them to use only Saxon words in their 
conversation ; a few derived from the French he 
said might be allowable, considering the intercourse 
between the Anglo-Saxons and the Normans, but 
no Latin. But as the difficulty of deciding which 
words were Latin and which Saxon, was far 
beyond the learning of any of the children, this 
idea was abandoned. 

When they were all arranged, Caroline, the 
eldest of the girls, drew back the screen, and dis- 
covered William as an old Saxon farmer sitting, 
drinking a cup of mead, and his two daughters 
spinning; a candle on the table. 

Ellen, " Is your mead good, father?'' 

William. " Yes, daughter Quendrade ; all that 
you make is good. But what is your sister doing ? 
Why do you work so hard, Ethelburga?" 

Lucy, *^ I wish to get this spinning done before 
the bell tolls, and we have no more light." 

William, " Alas, that bell I Hardship upon 
hardship since the Normans came. But here is 
my son." 
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Enter Henry from hunting. 

William^ Lucy^ and Ellen^ all together. " Wel- 
come home, Kynehard! What have you shot 
to-day?" 

Henry. ^^ What could I shoot ? The deer are 
all driven to the New Forest. The peasants are 
forbidden to shoot, on pain of losing their eyes. 
My bow and arrows are now useless." (^He throws 
them down,) " But make haste, Quendrade, and 
give us what supper you have. Put away your 
distaff, Ethelburga, we have only a few minutes 
before the bell." 

Ellen put the supper on the table, and they 
began to eat very fast. Presently the bell out- 
side was heard tolling. 

" Hark, there is the bell ! Quendrade, put out 
the light." 

Ellen extinguished the candle, and a scene of 
great confusion ensued, while they were finishing 
their supper in the dark. 

" I cannot see what I have to eat." " Where 
is the milk? Oh, you have poured it into 
my lap!" " Take care — you are upsetting the 
table." "Why, this is a candle I am eating." 
"Halloa! you are biting my hand. That's my 
hand." « No, it isn't,— it is the loaf," &c. In 
the midst of their ^sasters, Caroline drew the 
screen. 

The word was easily guessed, and, after con- 
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siderable applause, the children adjourned to pre- 
pare for another. 

The next word fixed upon was Charta, which 
we thought would allow of a fine scene between 
King John and the Barons; and it was settled 
that the boys should dress for that, while the girls 
acted the two syllables. 

Chart was simple enough. They brought the 
large map of the world out of the study, and hung 
it up in the drawing-room ; the younger ones then 
formed themselves into a class, while Caroline gave 
them a lesson in geography. 

A was not quite so easy, and for a long time 
time we could find no way of managing it. Little 
Edward proposed carrying an apple-pie round the 
room, to remind the spectators of "A, apple-pie." 
But the young ladies did not approve of this 
notion; besides, an apple-pie could not be had 
at a moment's notice. Lucy suggested exhibit- 
ing a capital A written on a piece of paper; 
but this idea was still more unsatisfactory. At 
last we determined upon the indefinite article y and 
acted it in the following manner. Caroline ar- 
ranged a narrow table, as the counter of a shop ; 
goods were spread out, such as shawls, scarfs, 
gloves, and ribbons. Lucy and Mary placed them- 
selves behind it for shop-women, while Ellen, with 
her bonnet and shawl on, personated a customer. 
As soon as she entered the shop, the young ladies 
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behind the counter began asking what she wished 
to buy ? 

"What article can we have the pleasure of 
showing you this morning, Ma'am?" 

" Here is a splendid article, quite new ; allow 
me to recommend it to you." 

" What can we tempt you with?" 

*^ I will look about me a little," said Ellen ; I 
have not quite decided what I shall buy ; I was 
desired to bring home something useful and or- 
namental, but nothing very definite was fixed 
upon." 

** Then, pray Ma'am, allow us to show you this 
shot silk ; it is of so undecided a colour, that we 
frequently call it our indefinite article.^^ 

Ellen approved of the silk, and ordered it to be 
measured, and sent to her house. 

Now came our great scene, Chabta : 

Henry, Arthur, and Edward marched into the 
room as tremendously fierce barons of the thir- 
teenth century. Arthur had made capital armour 
of pasteboard and tinfoil, which was tied on their 
chests, legs, and arms. 

The barons arranged themselves in a row, with 
drawn swords, and frowning terribly. We could 
see plainly that they were determined not to be 
trifled with. 

Enter William as King John, dressed in a 
green cloak, a gilt pasteboard crown on his head. 
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and the brass poker in his hand for a sceptre. 
The green cloak had been chosen to represent 
one of the " gowns of a good green colour," which 
John, who took all the bribes he could get, had 
received from one of his subjects j an incident 
which William knew, and insisted upon bringing 
in. We noticed that the king looked rather 
frightened and uncomfortable at the sight of the 
barons and their drawn swords. 

King John. "How is this, my lieges? Is 
this the way for subjects to receive their king ? 
Put your swords into their sheaths." 

Baron Henry. ** Sire, when your grace takes 
up the pen we will lay down the sword. Here is 
the charter your grace has promised to sign." 

They were careful to say " your grace," be- 
cause kings of England were not called " your 
Majesty" till the time of Henry the Eighth. 

King John. " What is this charter ?" 

Baron Arthur. " It is the charter granted to 
our ancestors by King Henry the First, renewed 
by King Stephen, and confirmed by your grace's 
royal father, King Henry the Second, of worthy 
memory. But your grace has not been pleased 
to observe it, and we now demand that it shall 
be so secured as^ to bind you and every king of 
England who shall come after you." 

Baron Edward. " Will your grace sign it or 
not?" 
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King John, *^What nonsense and insolence 
does it contain ? Let us hear it." 

Baron Henry. It secures the lives, liberties, 
and property of Englishmen ; it provides for right 
and justice being duly administered, and neither 
sold, denied, or delayed; it prevents the king 
from injuring the property of the barons, and it 
binds the barons to grant the same justice to their 
vassals that the king shall grant to them. 

King Johriy in a furious passion, stamping with 
his feety and hanging the floor with his sceptre : 
" I will never sign it ! Why do you not ask for 
my kingdom at once ? What is the use of my 
being king if I am to have no power over the 
property of my subjects? What is the use of 
their being rich if I must not take their money ? 
I shall be a slave myself if I sign such a charter." 

The Barons advanced towards him with their 
drawn swords, saying all together, ^ Sign it, sign it, 
or we will immediately renew the war 1 " 

King John, whimpering, and rubbing his eyes : 
" Oh, what shall I do I I do not know how to get 
out of this scrape. I wish the Pope would help 
me. Oh dear ! oh dear ! " 

One of the Barons handed him a pen. " Your 
Highness must sign at once." 

King John, crying : " I am afraid. I must in- 
deed ; there is no help for it. I am so frightened 
by those drawn swords ! 
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He then signed; and the Barons took the 
paper with low bows, sheathed their swords, and 
marched out of the room. King John, who went 
last, was heard to mutter something about hanging 
the Barons at the first opportunity. 

Mrs. Percy guessed the word, and the actors 
ran off to the schoolroom. 

They wished now to have some Oriental scene, 
in order to take advantage of the shawls and 
turbans. They knew but little of Oriental his- 
tory, and I was obliged to supply them with such 
stories as I could recollect.. Several Eastern 
personages were discussed : the conqueror Chan- 
dragupta, who boasted that he had " brought the 
whole earth under one umbrella : " Nurjehan, the 
" Light of the world," whose influence over her 
husband Jehanghire, the " Conqueror of the 
world," could soften him in his fiercest moods; 
and who, when he was taken prisoner, went to 
war in person, and rescued him from his enemies, 
Caroline did not at all like to give up Nurjehan ; 
but what English words could be made out of her 
name? It was hopeless. Baber, Akbar, Aurungzib, 
Mahmoud, were all dismissed for the same reason : 
nothing could be done with their unfortunate 
names, though, as Caroline sagely observed, they 
had as much meaning in their own language as 
Longshanks or Lackland have in ours. 

We might, however, have found names even 
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more strange than Aurungzib or Nurjehan. I 
do not know what we should have said to 
some of the old Mexican heroes : King Zutugi- 
lebpop, for instance, who ran away with the 
beautiful Princess Ixconsocil, and thereby gave 
rise to a furious war. 

But Asiatic heroes were what we wanted just 
now. The children hesitated long about Mah- 
moud of Ghizni : there were many scenes in his 
life that would have acted well. 

One story especially took their fancy. Mah- 
moud had obtained possession of the great 
temple of Somnat after three days' siege. On 
entering the building, he and his followers were 
astonished at its magnificence. The lofty roof 
was supported by fifty-six immense pillars, richly 
carved, and ornamented with precious stones. The 
light of day was excluded, but the temple was 
illuminated by lamps hung from the roof by golden 
chains, and fed with perfumed oil. Facing the 
entrance stood Somnat, a hideous idol fifteen feet 
high, which Mahmoud, who was a zealous Mus- 
sulman and enemy to idolatry, ordered to be 
instantly destroyed. 

The Bramins and priests threw themselves at 
his feet, and, with groans and shrieks, implored 
him to spare their idol, offering a ransom so 
enormous that Mahmoud hesitated. His cour- 
tiers, who preferred money to fighting, pressed 
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him to accept the Bramins' offer : but Mahmoud's 
hesitation was only for a moment : he exclaimed, 
" I would rather be remembered as the breaker 
than the seller of idols ; " and struck Somnat 
with his mace. His example was followed by his 
courtiers, till the idol broke under their blows, 
and diamonds and precious stones fell out on 
every side. It was found to be filled with jewels, 
so that the wealth Mahmoud obtained by destroy- 
ing it was greater than the large ransom offered 
by the Bramins. 

While Ellen was still regretting Mahmoud's 
impracticable name, Henry exclaimed, " Saladin I 
Sally — Din. Spelling does not signify ; Sally — 
Din combines every thing : fighting, noise, turbans, 
and mustachios." It was unanimously voted that 
spelling did not signify, and they began to dress. 
This occupied some time ; for helmets had to be 
contrived for the soldiers, and turbans to be rolled 
for the Orientals, and mustachios to be corked for 
every body. 

Sally. — One party of brave soldiers en- 
trenched themselves behind the table, while 
another besieged them, sheltered behind a row of 
chairs to represent field batteries. After a fierce 
attack, the besieged rushed forth in a tumultuous 
sally i and drove the enemy from their works. 

Din. — There never yet was a boy or ^irl who 
did not know how to make a din. In the present 
C 
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instance it was so successfully performed that the 
audience begged for mercy, assuring us that that 
3yllable required no guessing. 

Saladin. — Here was a great opportunity for 
costume. Girls and boys were all dressed alike: 
every body had a turban, a shawl round the waist, 
a jacket, and burnt cork whiskers and mustachios. 
Saladin, personated by Henry, kept on his shoes ; 
but his attendants took theirs off, as a mark of 
respect to the sultan. Henry said his courtiers 
ought, in strict regard to Oriental manners, to go 
barefoot; but in this point it was thought advis- 
able to sacrifice Eastern to English proprieties. 

The great Saladin placed himself on the sofa, 
in an easy and commanding attitude; his atten- 
dants stood around him with their arms folded, 
and their hands hidden in their sleeves, to show 
their reverence. Just as I was going to remove 
the screen, Caroline whispered eagerly, " Oh stop, 
stop! we have made a great mistake. Saladin, 
the descendant of Mahomet, ought to have a 
green turban. Green was the royal colour; all 
the emirs and descendants of the prophet wore 
green." 

William, " But you know, Saladin used often 
to wear a white muslin turban with a thin veil." 

Caroline. "Yes; white would be allowable, 
but not red : Henry's turban is made of mamma's 
red shawl." 
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Henry changed head-dresses with Ellen, whose 
turban was made of a green scarf, and the screen 
was withdrawn. 

When the spectators had been allowed sufficient 
time to admire the Oriental effect of the group, 
Arthur entered, as a messenger from the Saracen 
army. He advanced towards Saladin, and bowed 
very low three times, touching first his forehead 
and then the ground, with both hands. He then 
took a paper out of his jacket, presented it to 
the sultan, and retired to a respectful distance. 
Saladin read the paper with great attention, and 
informed the company that it was a letter from his 
brave commander, Caracos, announcing the arri- 
val of Richard Bang of England in Palestine. 
Caracos had been able to make a successful stand 
against all the other Crusaders, but required the 
presence of Saladin himself to lead the army 
against Kichard. 

" He is a brave and noble enemy," said Saladin, 
" and we will meet him with a spirit like his own. 
Warlike as he is, in the end we shall overcome 
him, for I know his skill as a general does not 
equal his valour as a knight. " 

The courtiers bowed, the spectators applauded, 
and the word was guessed. 

The imcles and aunts now began to discuss 
Saladin's character, and the points of difference 
between him and Richard Coeur de Lion, two of 
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the most brilliant personages in history. The 
children joined eagerly in the conversation^ though 
they all agreed in preferring the enterprise and 
courage of Eichard to the cool skill and policy of 
Saladin. In generosity, indeed, the two were 
equals, rather than rivals. William set Richard's 
pardon of his rebel brother John, against Saladin's 
release of the Christian prisoners in Jerusalem: 
and the truce, concluded by merely clasping each 
other's hands, each disdaining to require any 
stronger pledge, was worthy of them both. Henry 
thought no action of Saladin's life greater than 
his last lesson to his people. Just before he 
died, he ordered his winding sheet to be carried 
through the streets of Damascus, and a crier to 
proclaim before it, " This is all that remains to 
the mighty Saladin, the Emperor of the East." 
Ellen thought this dying act far exceeded by 
Richard's forgiveness of his assassin. 

While the merits of the two heroes were still 
under comparison, the clock very unexpectedly 
struck ten; and the children were immediately 
ordered oflF to bed. 

" Just tell me before we go," said little Mary, 
" why Caroline was so particular about Henry's 
having the green turban ; the red one fitted him 
best." 

" Green was considered a sacred colour by the 
Mussulmen," replied Mr. Percy ; " and none 
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were allowed to wear it but the descendants of 
Mahomet." 

" Even to this day," added Mr. Stanley, " they 
hold it in such reverence that they will not wear 
green shoes, because it would be disrespectful to 
tread upon the sacred colour. A Persian and a 
Turk were once disputing on this subject: the 
Persian had a pair of green slippers, and the Turk 
reproached him for trampling under foot the holy 
colour. ^ You Turks must be as sensible as asses 
to bray such nonsense,' answered the Persian ; ^ do 
you think if it were wrong to tread upon green, 
that the fields would have been clothed with ver- 
dure ?' And now good-night to you all." 

On the staircase was held a council, the mem- 
bers of which resolved that next day they would 
compose their charades in the morning, so as to 
leave more time for acting at night. 
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CHAP. II. 

Morning came^ and with it such a storm of rain 
and sleet, such wind roaring down the chimneys 
and howling at the doors, such pattering against 
the windows, and rushing through waterspouts; 
in short, such a regular indoors winter day, that 
the children congratulated themselves on having 
some amusements which did not require fine 
weather. As it was holiday time, no lessons 
were expected, and the younger girls took ad- 
vantage of their leisure to set the baby-house in 
order, and play with their dolls. 

Mary had a beautiful baby-house which her 
mamma and her sister Caroline had made for her 
out of a large deal packing case. It was divided 
into several rooms, aU papered and furnished. 
Arthur, who was a good carpenter, had made 
tables, chairs, and bedsteads ; Caroline had made 
sofas and ottomans ; their mamma had contrived 
a staircase of cardboard, and mirrors of pieces of 
a broken looking glass, cut into shape at the 
glazier's, and bound round with gold paper. The 
house contained a hall, dining-room, drawing- 
room, library, kitchen, and several bed-rooms; 
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and a family of small Dutch dolls lived there in 
great comfort. The mistress of the house was 
called the Duchess of Zero, and she had two 
amiable daughters, the Lady Aurora Borealis 
and the Lady Corona Borealis. The duchess was 
going to give a large party, and Mary and Lucy 
were busily engaged in preparing the dinner. 

The elder boys and girls had all some employ- 
ment to which they were glad to give a couple of 
quiet hours. Henry Stanley had his holiday task 
to finish ; Arthur went to his turning lathe — he 
was making a little present for Matilda. It was 
an invention of his own — a broad ring of ebony 
into which her music was to be slipped when 
rolled up to take out in the evening. Caroline 
practised a dilBScult sonata. William went into 
the library to look at some curious books which 
Mr. Percy had promised to show him. Ellen and 
I helped Mrs. Percy to prepare her Christmas 
gifts for the poor cottagers in the village; and 
when this was finished, Ellen sat down to work 
at a flannel petticoat for her favourite Susan Gray, 
her ^^ own old woman," as she said. This petti- 
coat had been in hand for many a weary day ; it 
had been bought out of Ellen's own money, and 
was to be made by her own fingers. She had set 
her heart upon finishing it this week, in order 
that Susan might wear it when she went to 
church on Christmas day ; but there was still a 
c 4 
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great deal to be done. I offered to help, but she 
wished to do it all herself, so, finding I could be 
of no use, I joined Mr. Percy and William in 
the library. 

William had that morning received a letter 
from his father, Mr. Harry Percy, saying that 
he was just now detained in London by some 
business, but that he hoped soon to make one of 
our party ; which was very good news for all of 
us as well as William. The only drawback was 
that his mamma could not come too, but she was 
an invalid, and did not like to leave home in the 
winter. 

Mr. Harry Percy's occupations were chiefly 
connected with antiquarian researches ; and, from 
hearing such subjects constantly discussed, Wil- 
liam had acquired a great love for the same pur- 
suits. He was a studious boy of fifteen, but 
having had delicate health, had never been sent to 
school like his cousins Arthur and Henry, and had 
therefore been more his father's companion than 
IS usual for boys of his age. I found him very 
happy in the library, looking over illuminated 
manuscripts with his uncle, Mr. Percy. 

Some of my young readers have, perhaps, 
never heard of illuminated manuscripts, and may 
need an explanation of several things which were 
familiar to William. 

Before the invention of printing, all books were 
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copied In handwriting; and from the length of 
time necessary to write out a book, there were 
not nearly so many in the world as there are 
now. The people who had most time for writ- 
ing were the monks, who used to spend great 
part of their lives in it. They copied the Bible, 
or parts of the Bible, books of prayers, and his- 
torical works. Their transcribing the Bible was 
the wisest and most useful employment they 
could have found; and their prayer-books, or 
missals as they were called, contained many of 
the prayers and collects which we use in our 
liturgy at this very day ; but they also contained 
prayers and ceremonies used in the worship of 
saints ; and in the historical works were so many 
false and foolish stories, that they did, it may be 
feared, more harm than good to their readers. 

As transcribers were obliged to spend so much 
time and labour on their manuscripts, they natu- 
rally grew very fond of them, and tried to make 
them as beautiful as possible. They ornamented 
them with gilding and pictures in the margins, 
and invented curious capital letters, on which 
they bestowed great pains. The pictures and 
initial letters were called Uluminationsy and books 
ornamented in this manner are said to be lllu" 
minuted. 

These old works are sometimes very pretty, 
and sometimes very grotesque. Mr. Percy had 
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several curious manuscripts, and I was as much 
interested as William in looking at them. Pre- 
sently William said he should like to copy one 
of the illuminations. He worked very steadily 
for some time, applying occasionally to Mr. Percy 
and me for help, and had nearly finished one 
letter, when we were interrupted by the entrance 
of Matilda and the children to show the music 
ring which Arthur had just finished and presented 
to her. 

Matilda, who was just come from Paris, was a 
lively, good-humoured girl, and a great favourite 
with all her cousins except William; but he 
thought her Frenchified^ and did not patronise 
her at all. She, however, cared nothing for his 
dislike, and was just as fond of him as of the 
others ; indeed, I often thought she took more 
pains to please him than anybody, and that he 
was in a fair way to change his mind about her. 
She now came up to the table, and praised his 
drawings. 

" But," said she, " cousin William, I must show 
you some most beautiful^ illuminations I have 
brought from France ; I am sure you will be 
enchanted with them." 

So saying, she ran off, and presently returned, 
bringing with her several sheets of note-paper 
with Madame or Mademoiselle at the top, in large 
gilt letters, and covered with filagree, gold leaves. 
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silver birds, and blue and yellow flowers. Wil- 
liam looked at them with as much contempt as 
was civil, perhaps rather more. 

" Are they not lovely?" asked Matilda. 

" I don't think so/' he answered rather gruffly; 
" they are mere French stuff." 

" Do not you like my French note paper, 
Esther?" asked Matilda: "What is the fault of 
it?" 

" I confess I do not much admire it," I replied ; 
" the illuminations belong to no date, and have 
nothing of the character of the old ones." 

" See here I " said William ; " this is the real 
thing." 

He turned over several pages of the old ma- 
nuscript before him, almost every paragraph of 
which began with an illuminated capital. There 
was a great A ingeniously contrived out of a dog 
and a fish ; a tall, thin dog standing on his hind 
legs made the thick or right side of the A ; a fish 
perched on its head the left ; they were joined at 
top by the dog's holding the fish's tail in his 
mouth, while his fore-paws, reaching across, made 
the bar of the A. 

He showed us an S made out of two dragons, 
with the tail of one in the mouth of the other ; 
then an E, made of a griffin entwined with a 
snake. They were all brilliantly coloured, and 
the dragons and griffins looked extremely fierce. 
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but none of us could resist laughing at such 
grotesque monsters. 

"I wonder how they invented those strange 
dragons and griffins," said Ellen. " Do you think 
they really believed in them?" 

" Some of them did," answered her father. 
*^ The monks lived shut up in their convents till 
they knew very little of the world outside, and 
their heads ran upon all kinds of fancies, as we 
see by the stories they invented." 

"Do you know any of their stories, papa?" 
said Mary. " Oh, do tell us one." 

*' I have read a good many of them," he an- 
swered. " What shall it be about ? " 

" About a dragon, please," said little Edward. 
"I like dragons." 

" There was once," said Mr. Percy, addressing 
himself particularly to Edward, " a monk who 
was sadly idle and fond of change." 

"In what century was this?" interrupted 
William, with his usual precision. 

" In the sixth, I suppose," answered his uncle, 
" for Gregory the Great tells the story. This 
monk could not be contented without seeing a 
little of the world, and was always begging for 
leave to go out. The abbot at last gave him per- 
mission. The monk was scarcely outside the 
gate, when the convent was alarmed by dreadful 
screams, and cries of ^ Bun, run I the dragon will 
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eat me upl' On running out, they found him 
half dead with fear from the sight of a tremendous 
dragon." 

**Were the other monks frightened at it?" 
asked Mary. 

^^ They did not see the dragon themselves ; 
but they brought the monk back to the con- 
vent quite cured of his love of seeing the 
world." 

" How frightened they would have been at 
real lions and tigers," said Edward. 

" They seem to have been rather fond of wild 
beasts," replied Mr. Percy, ** though they had 
some very odd notions of Natural History. They 
thought that leopards, or pards as they called 
them, became very fond of wine if they once 
tasted it. The hunters, it was believed, used 
to pour wine about on the ground near their 
dens ; then the pards would come out and smell 
it, and wish for more. Next day the hunter 
put jars of wine in their way for them to drink 
till they were quite tipsy. Then ' the pards 
would play about till they were so tired they 
were obliged to lie down and go to sleep, when 
the hunter threw nets over them, and easily took 
them alive. But now, let me show Matilda some 
more illuminations." 

Mr. Percy opened a case in the library, and 
took out of it a curiously carved box, and from that 
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a manuscript much better preserved than the one 
William was studying. 

" There," said he, "is a Psalter of Edward the 
Third's time ; look at these illuminations, Matilda, 
and I think your natural taste will show you how 
superior they are to the modem imitations." 

He pointed out to her several initial letters, 
and soon taught her the difference between the 
old illuminations and the French imitations of 
them. 

" These are nothing to some you might have 
seen when you went into the Royal Library at 
Paris," Mr. Percy continued ; " the margins are 
ornamented with the most beautiful flowers, fruits, 
and insects ; the butterflies quite rival life in their 
splendid colours." 

*« I wish I had seen them," she exclaimed; 
" but how is it, uncle, that the attempts of the 
present day are inferior ? Modern artists are cer- 
tainly above those of the Plantagenet times." 

"Every age has excellences of its own," he 
answered, "depending upon the circumstances 
of the time. In those days there were compara- 
tively few people who could read, and they were 
generally rich, and able to buy expensive books 
when they bought any at all. There were alst> 
numbers of monks who could write, and who had 
few other ways of employing themselves. The 
result was, that they spent a great deal of time 
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upon the books they copied, and, as one improved 
upon another, they came at last to the beautiful 
illuminations we so much admire." 

" That only answers half my question. I see 
why they should do them so well then, but not 
why they should be unable to do the same 
now." 

** The invention of printing made it no longer 
worth while to copy books ; and fine writing, and 
all the ornaments belonging to it, naturally fell 
into disuse. Our artists have given their time 
and thoughts to other lines of art, and when they 
now and then try to imitate the productions of the 
middle ages, they find they are altogether imbued 
with the spirit of another time." 

" But there are very expensive Bibles now, 
papa," said Ellen. " The large picture Bibles cost 
a great deal of money." 

" There will always be a few expensive Bibles 
published for rich people, who like to have them 
in a beautiful form," her father replied ; " but the 
greater part of our Bibles are happily required to 
be within every one's reach, and there is no reason 
for spending so much labour on what would only 
lessen their circulation." 

" Those monks were very fine fellows," said 
William. " There is nothing like them or their 
works now. I wish we could go back to the 
middle ages." 
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" So that 18 what your love of black letter ha8 
come to?" said Mr. Percy; "but I am not sur- 
prised, for wiser heads than yours have been 
turned by it. But, pray, in what respect were 
the monks superior to our clergymen ? And how 
should we have been better off in that time?** 

" They spent all their lives in religion and 
study, uncle. How useful their example must 
have been to the rest of the country I" 

" I am willing to allow this to the monks," said 
Mr. Percy, " that they were the means of pre- 
serving the Bible during many ages in which, as 
far as we can see, it must otherwise have been 
lost ; but with regard to their example, I believe, 
William, that a whole convent of monks was of less 
use to the neighbourhood than one hard-working 
country clergyman of the present day. Your 
uncle Howard, for instance, who spends his whole 
life among his people, and mixes no superstitions 
with the truths he teaches — you would not 
change him, with his kind wife and active 
daughters, and the good they do, for any dozen 
of monks shut up in their convent illuminating ? " 

" Why, not exactly ; but still I should like to have 
lived at that time," persisted William. " I heard 
some people talking about it to papa and mamma 
the other day. They said it was the time of 
Poetry and Chivalry, and one of the ladies said 
it was the age of Romance. I don't know much 
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about that^ but I should have liked to see the old 
people's ways, and how they lived." 

" What did your father say to all that ? ^ asked 
Mr. Percy* 

" Oh, he only laughed, and told one of the gen- 
tlemen that he would have been a good warlike 
baron, and the other a capital friar to preach a 
crusade, and that the lady would have been a vei^ 
proper queen of a tournament. And then she 
said she should like to live in a real baronial castle, 
and that nobody Could even build such castles 
now." 

" To upset all that humbug, William," inter- 
posed Arthur, "just think what wretched places 
they were to live in ; cold, and dirty, and miser** 
able. I am sure a good house like ours is much 
more comfortable." 

** For instance," said Mr. Percy, " how would 
you like rushes strewed on the floor instead of 
carpets? It was considered a piece of extreme 
luxury in Thomas k Becket, that he ordered his 
servants to cover the floor of his dining room 
with clean straw or hay every morning in winter, 
and with fresh bulrushes or green boughs every 
day in summer; that any of the knights who came 
to dine with him, and could not find room on the 
benches, might dine comfortably on the floor, 
without spoiling their fine clothes." 

D 
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We all laughed at this, and Matilda said their 
dinner parties must have been rather queer. 

** They were certainly very dijBTerent from our 
ideas of a pleasant, well-arranged party," her 
uncle answered ; " half the company sitting on 
the floor, and all eating with their fingers." 

" Had they no knives and forks? " asked Edward, 
in great surprise. 

" They had knives, but no forks : fingers were 
made long before forks, Edward." 

"How did they amuse themselves at their 
parties ? " Mary inquired. 

" In rather a rough kind of way, I suspect. 
Perhaps the master of the house might be called 
out in the middle of dinner to fight with some 
rival ^baron, and of course the company would 
think it polite to follow him: or, perhaps, they 
might be arranging their own little duels. When 
Lord Wells was ambassador to Scotland from 
Richard the Second, he was at a great banquet 
given by some Scotch noblemen, and the company 
amused themselves by boasting of their own bravery. 
The Scotch said they were infinitely braver than 
the English, and the English said they were far 
more valiant and chivalrous than the Scotch ; and 
then they all gave instances, and related stories of 
their own great deeds. When the bragging was at 
its height, Lord Wells rose, and said, * Let words 
have no place : if you know not the chivalry and 
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valiant deeds of Englishmen^ appoint me a day 
and place where you please^ and you shall be 
taught by experience.' The Earl of Crawford 
immediately accepted the challenge, and appointed 
St. George's day, politely leaving the choice of 
the place to Lord Wells, who fixed upon London 
Bridge. 

"Accordingly, next St. George's day. Lord 
Crawford and his attendants came all the way from 
Scotland, and Lord Wells and his retainers mus- 
tered to meet him and fight it out in a friendly way. 
They were both equally brave, but Lord Crawford 
was much the biggest and strongest, and I am 
sorry for the honour of England, to be obliged to 
confess that he had the best of the day. The two 
combatants rushed at each other, and Lord 
Wells' spear was broken on the helmet of Lord 
Crawford, who sat firm, not even moved by the 
shock. The spectators, who thought he must have 
been unhorsed by such a blow, cried out that there 
was unfair play, and that he was bound to the 
saddle. Upon that, he showed them his saddle 
and stirrups, and convinced them that he had 
had recourse to nothing but his own skill and 
strength. He then remounted, and they began 
to fight again. This time Lord Wells was 
thrown, and a good deal hurt. Lord Crawford 
immediately dismounted, embraced him to show 
that their quarrel had been all for love, con- 

D 2 
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veyed him to his home^ and visited him every 
day till he was welL" 

" I like him for that," said Mary, " though I 
am sorry he won : however, I think it was jnst as 
brave of Lord Wells to fight with a person so 
much stronger than himself, as it was of Lord 
Crawford to conquer him." 

"But uncle," William remonstrated, **they 
were not always fighting. They used to amuse 
themselves with games : chess for one." 

"They did; and very quietly and genteeUy 
they used to play. When King John was prince, 
he was playing chess with Baron Fitzwarine, and 
the baron won the game, which so enraged Prince 
John that he broke the baron's head with the 
chess-board ; and Fitzwarine in return gave him 
a blow which almost killed him." 

" I should not have liked to play with cither of 
them," said Lucy : " but John was so very bad ; 
one might expect him to do any thing. They 
were not all like him." 

" No ; but they were most of them much in 
the same line. * Henry the Third of gracious 
mien,' as Mary's Chronological Rhymes call him, 
used to bully his courtiers in what we should 
think a very unkingly manner, and they sometimes 
returned the compliment. One day he was 
affronted with one of his barons, and called him 
a traitor: the baron told the king he liedy and 
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that he never was nor would be a traitor. 
^ Moreover/ said he, ^ I care not for your anger, 
for by the law you can do me no harm.' — * Yes, I 
can,' said the king; *I can thrash your com 
and sell it, and so humble you.' — *If you do,' 
replied the baron, ^ I will send you the heads of 
your thrashers.' By this time, the others who 
were present, thought the quarrel had gone far 
enough, so they interfered, and forced the king 
and the baron to be friends." 

" The Middle Ages would never have done for 
aunt Harriet," said Henry, "she is so nervous." 

" I should say they would have done for her in 
no time," cried Arthur. " Do you remember how 
frightened she was the morning that the strange 
dog bounced in at breakfast time ? Why, in the 
Middle Ages, one half of the company might have 
cut the throats of the other half in the middle of 
dinner, and nobody have minded it." 

" It was not quite so bad as that, Arthur," said 
his father laughing; "but certainly the Middle 
Ages could not have suited nervous ladies, nor 
quiet elderly gentlemen. Both your aunt Harriet 
and I may be very glad that we did not live 
then." 

" You are rather hard upon the old knights and 
barons," I said. " You must allow they were not 
all alike. Edward, the Black Prince, for instance — 
where would you find a better pattern of gentle- 
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ness and courtesy? always ready to praise and 
honour others. Do you remember his kindness to 
the wounded knight, Sir John Audley, visiting 
him in his tent through all his illness?" 

" I remember it well ; and I am far from wish- 
ing to disparage Edward the Black Prince, or 
any like him. He was a model of all the qualities 
that were considered characteristic of a good 
knight : * merry, true, loving, wise, prudent, ge- 
nerous, brave, hardy, adventurous, and chivalrous.' 
All I maintain is, that there is nothing for Wil- 
liam to regret in the altered customs of our own 
times." 

"Perhaps not," said William; "only, uncle, 
please not to make out that they did nothing but 
fight. They were very fond of music. There 
was Rees ap Griffith, King of South Wales, who 
had a great feast one Christmas, and invited every 
body in England who chose to come; and to 
amuse them, he got together all the poets and 
harpers in his kingdom to play and sing for 
prizes." 

"I remember the story," replied his uncle; 
" but the Welsh were famous for their music; all 
ranks practised it, and at that very feast the 
principal nobles were foimd to be the best mu- 
sicians. Afterwards, when Henry the Second 
thought it proper to return Rees ap Griffith's in- 
vitation, and to give him a feast at Oxford, he 
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found it Impossible to get up a coucert for him ; so 
he did his best to amuse him with eating and drink- 
ing, and a little fighting; and he made himself 
so agreeable, that they said the King of England 
produced a pleasanter harmony in his court by 
his good manners, than the King of Wales by his 
good music." 

" I should like to have been there," exclaimed 
William. " I would rather have been at one of 
their feasts, and seen the barons and their ladies, 
than at all the tiresome parties people go to now." 

" So would not I," said Arthur. " Kemember 
what giTimpy old fellows those barons were, ty- 
rannising over their inferiors, and quarrelling with 
their equals : and as for the beautiful ladies, the 
queens of the tournament, if they were any thing 
like the pictures of them in those illuminations, 
I should be very sorry to see Caroline or cousin 
Matilda go out such figures." 

I confess I was rather inclined to take part 
with William in his enthusiasm for former days ; 
and I could not resist saying to Mr. Percy : " I 
think you and Arthur are rather severe upon those 
times. Surely those were the days of romance 
and poetry : ours is but a matter-of-fact, every-day 
kind of life in comparison." 

" I believe, Esther," he replied, " that is a mis- 
taken notion ; the every-day life of one age is the 
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romance of another : the charm lies, not in the 
times themselyeS) but in the looking back to 
them." 

"How do you mean, father?" said Arthur, 
" I do not understand you." 

"I mean that the interest which we take in 
former times depends less upon their actual merits 
than upon their having passed away. The cus- 
toms that appear so picturesque at the distance 
of four or five centuri^, would be common-place 
enough if they composed our every-day life. Sup- 
pose our own to have been the early pge, and your 
heroes and heroines to be living now, and looking 
back to our times, what a golden age this would 
seem to them: what wonderful tales of magic 
would be made out of the inventions and dis- 
coveries of the present day." 

" I do not see what they oould make into 
any thing that would sound like magic," said 
William, 

" Do you not ? Cannot you imagine their as^ 
tonishment at a diving-bell, or a balloon? If 
the accounts of such things had come down to us 
from former days, we should scarcely know how 
to believe them. What would the old barons 
have given to see the steam gun? or the ba* 
ronesses the cloth of woven glass ? I think we 
should have had them grumbling over their iron 
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times, and longing to return to the romance of 
the nineteenth century." 

The children, though silenced, did not appear 
so much convinced by this argument as might 
have been expected. Mr. Percy, however, said 
no more, but appeared to be thinking of som^ 
thing which he did not choose to communicate 
to us. 

" After all," said Mrs. Percy, who had a little 
while before entered the room, *^ I do not believe 
in unpoetical ages. Every time, and every com- 
mon daily life has its own poetry — 

' The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 
I need not covet for my dower, 
If I along life's lowly way, 
With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power.' 

Our discussion ended here, for Mrs. Percy had 
come to speak to Mr. Percy on some business, and 
we adjourned to the school-room to settle our 
charades for the evening. 

" I think," said Arthur, as we left the library, 
" we might act an old baron's feast. Henry and 
William and I could bring plenty of clean straw 
from the stable, and spread it on the floor, and 
we could sit round and eat our dinner, and after- 
wards have a boxing match." 

I inquired if he proposed giving this enter- 
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tainment in the drawing-room, and he was forced 
to confess that his mother might possibly object 
to it. I told him that the straw and boughs 
strewed on the floor in those days were called 
litter, and that his mother would certainly call it 
by that name now. 
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CHAP. III. 

When we arrived in the school-room, we made 
a capital fire, and seated ourselves round it in 
great comfort, prepared to debate the important 
question, "What word shall we act ?" 

Crusade ? First scene ; the crews of two 
ships, wrecked, and meeting on a desert island. 
Second scene ; agreeing to help or aid each other, 
and beginning to build huts, &c. 

For Crusade, I found them what I thought 
a very good story. Eleanor, Queen of France, 
(afterwards married to our Henry the Second,) 
chose to accompany her husband, Louis the 
Seventh, to the crusade, with all her ladies. 
They " took the cross," as it was called, and rode 
on horseback all the way to Palestine. Nobody 
can suppose that Queen Eleanor had any reli- 
gious motive in her crusading, for she showed by 
her behaviour afterwards that she had no religious 
motives to influence her in any thing: but at 
that time she was young and spirited, and liked 
the journey. 

" I am sure, so should I," interposed Lucy. 
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" I should like the riding and travelling well 
enough," said Ellen ; " but not the fighting at the 
end of it." 

" The fighting would be the best part of the 
fun," said Arthur; "only unluckily it was not 
fair : the crusaders had no right to go and attack 
people who were living quietly in their own 
country, and doing them no harm." 

" But they thought it harm," Caroline argued ; 
" they felt it very painful that infidels should have 
possession of the Holy Sepulchre and so many 
other places that Christians reverence." 

" Still I think it was not fair," said Henry. 
" What do you say about it, Aunt Esther ?" 

"I agree with you and Arthur. After the 
Saracens had been allowed to remain in quiet 
possession of the country for many years, the 
European Christians had no right to go to war 
with them, in order to obtain it for themselves ; 
though they should have joined at first with 
the Greeks, in helping them to defend their own 
country." 

" The good Queen Eleanor went to the crusades, 
too," said Ellen. 

" Yes ; but in a very different spirit from Louis 
the Seventh's Queen. Edward the First's Queen 
Eleanor went from affection to her husband, and 
when told of the dangers of the journey, she 
answered, * Nothing must part them whom God 
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hath joined ; and the way to heaven is as near in 
the Holy Land, as in England or Spain.' 

" But to go on with my story. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the French Queen's court, there 
were a number of young nobles who did not 
choose to join the crusade. Some, perhaps, were 
lazy ; and some thought it wiser to stay at home 
and take care of their own estates, than to go 
into a distant country to fight for what did not 
belong to them. But Queen Eleanor despised 
them all for their want of spirit, and determined 
to let them know it. So she and her ladies 
collected a number of distaffs, and sent them 
round as presents to all the men who had not 
joined the crusade; thus hinting to them that 
she considered them no better than women, and 
only fit to sit at home and spin." 

The girls thought they should like to act this, 
and I proposed that they should be seen twisting 
tow round long wooden knitting-pins, to imitate 
preparing the distaffs with flax for spinning, and 
then deliver them to Edward as the Queen's page, 
and he take them to the other boys, who would 
appear in the back-ground, sleeping, eating, and 
occasionally yawning. But the boys did not 
approve of a scene in which they thought they 
should be made ridiculous, and they voted that 
we had had enough of crusading last night with 
Richard and Saladin. 
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Vandyke would be something new. Van — 
a waggon arriving laden with goods, and the 
porters unpacking and carrying them away. Two 
great arm-chairs set back to back, and piled up 
with cushions and cloaks, would make a good van, 
with six or eight children on all-fours for horses. 
Di/ke — An interrupted row of chairs, repre- 
senting a dyke in Holland, broken down: the 
burgomasters consulting how to repair it. 

Vandyke — the great painter, employed in taking 
the portraits of Charles L, and Queen Henrietta. 
Henry had seen the real picture in Windsor 
Castle, and could group the actors like it. This 
promised well, and was nearly agreed upon, when 
Mary exclaimed : — " Oh, do have something that 
shall take us all in ! please find something for the 
little ones to do." 

" Very true," said Henry ; " it is hard you 
should not have your share. But are there any 
words that will allow of so many actors?" 

I proposed several ; and we finally agreed upon 
Martel, Kestoration, Bonaparte, Milton, 
EoBiN Hood, and Charlemagne. There was 
a great question about Robin Hood, on account of 
its being two words, but the objection was over- 
ruled by the little ones, who wished to act the 
foresters. The boys produced their bows and 
arrows which had been put away for the winter ; 
and we made green jackets out of the lining of 
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some old curtains which Mrs. Percy gave us, and 
a crown with gilt paper and pasteboard for Char- 
lemagne and Charles the Second. 

A difficulty now arose about Charlemagne's 
throne : he probably had never any thing grander 
than an oak chair; and the crimson drapery thrown 
over the chiffonier, which would make the back of 
a very splendid throne for Charles II., would be 
quite out of character for his greater namesake. 
William said, that in his father's hall there were 
several curious carved oak chairs and settles ; but 
his father's house was a long way off, and Mr. 
Percy had nothing of the kind. In this dilemma, 
Arthur luckily remembered an old French song 
about another French king, who had a green arm- 
chair : — 

" Le grand roi Dagobert 
Avait im fauteuil vert : 
Le bon Saint Eloi disait, ' O mon roi ! 
Votre fauteuil vert est ronge des vers.' ' 

' He bien,' lui dit le roi, 
' Hs feront autant de toi.' " 

" Now," said Arthur, " if Dagobert had a good 
green arm-chair, Charlemagne may have had a 
better, as he came later, so I vote for our taking 
one out of the library." 

" What does that French mean, Arthur? " asked 
Mary, who was no great scholar. 

" This kind of thing," he answered : — 
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" The great King Dagobert, 

He sat in a green arm-chair. 
Said the good Eligius, ' O my King I 

Fm sorry to say a painful thing : 
But your furniture grows the worse for wear, 
And the worms are eating your green arm-chair.* 
' I know,' said the King, *it's penectly true; 
And one day they'll do the same by you.' " 

** Do you, who are so fond of stories, know the 
story of St. Eloy, Mary ?" I asked. 

" I am sure I do not/' said Arthur. " Was 
there ever such a person really ?" 

♦'To be sure there was. He was bishop of 
Noyon in France, about the middle of the seventh 
century, and a very good man. He was a sort 
of missionary to the Pagans in his own country, 
and through his preaching numbers renounced 
idolatry. But the story I was going to tell Mary, 
I think, is perhaps the foundation of your song. 
Dagobert took it into his head to have a chair 
made of some particular pattern of his own in- 
vention, but he never could find any workman 
who understood what he meant, or would under- 
take to make it. Just at that time, a young 
goldsmith, named Eloy, came to the place where 
the King held his court. In those days people 
travelled about to perfect themselves in their 
trades by seeing foreign workmen, or to get work 
for themselves. The trade of a goldsmith was 
always very respectable, as he was chiefly em- 
ployed by kings and great men. Eloy was such 
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a capital workman that the king's treasurer took 
notice of him, and thought it might be worth 
while to consult him about this chair that the 
king had set his heart upon. To his great satis- 
faction he found that Eloy understood the plan^ 
and would undertake to execute it. So the trea- 
surer told the king ; and the king was delighted^ 
and ordered the materials to be given to Eloy, 
with plenty of gold to make the throne magni- 
ficent. Eloy set to work, and was so clever, and 
80 honest, and careful not to waste any of the 
materials, that out of what had been given him to 
make one chair, he made two. When they were 
finished, he showed one to the king, who was 
quite satisfied, and praised him very much, and 
ordered him to be rewarded. But when Eloy 
produced his other chair, saying that he had 
thought it better to make up what was over than 
to waste it, the king was so surprised that he 
could scarcely believe his own eyes." 

" I dare say," interrupted Mary, " he had been 
used to a great deal of cheating from his other 
goldsmiths." 

" Very likely ; but when he found that Eloy 
had really made two handsome chairs instead 
of one, he took him into favour and confidence, 
and Eloy became a great man." 

"I wonder what the pattern was, and what 
Eloy's chairs were like," said Ellen. 

E 
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** There is an old chair in the Paris Library," I 
answered, " called the throne of Dagobert ; the 
French believe it belonged to him, and they sing 
Arthur's song about it." 

"Have you really seen it. Aunt Esther? and 
is it very beautiful ?" 

" I have seen it, but I cannot say it is any 
thing very beautiful. It is a high straight-backed 
old oak chair, which looks as if it might very well 
have belonged to that time." 

"Perhaps," said Mary, ^^ that was the old one, 
and Dagobert gave it up when Eloy made him a 
better. But do. Aunt Esther, tell me more 
about Eloy ; what did he do when the king 
made him a great man ? Did he go on being a 
goldsmith?" 

" Yes ; he was very industrious at his business, 
and taught it to many others : but he used to 
study a great deal besides, and generally had a 
book open before him while he was at work. He 
made a contrivance which Arthur would have 
liked; he had before him a desk that turned 
round and round upon a pivot, with books open 
upon it, so that whenever he wished to look at 
any book, he had only to give his desk a turn, and 
the book he wanted came opposite to him without 
his leaving his work." 

"That was ingenious enough," said Arthur. 
" Do you know any thing more about him?" 
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*^ I know that he spent a great deal of money 
in releasing slaves. Whenever he heard that any 
slaves were to be sold, he used to go and buy as 
many as he could, and set them free. If they 
wished to go home, he gave them money for their 
journey ; but many liked best to stay and be his 
servants, and those he treated quite like friends. 
Some chose to become monks, and these he es- 
tablished in a beautiful monastery which he had 
built and endowed. At last he was made a 
bishop, and from that time spent the rest of his 
life in preaching to the heathen. But let us finish 
settling our characters." 

I now thought it necessary to give them a hint 
of a misfortune that had occurred the night before, 
but which the spectators had been too polite to 
notice. While Saladin was reading his letter, a 
fly settled on Ellen's cheek, and in putting up 
her hand to drive it away, ghe smeared her 
mustachios over her face, so that she looked more 
like a half-washed chimney sweeper than a 
proper attendant on the magnificent Sultan. I 
thought it would be best for the future to do 
without burnt cork. But they all exclaimed 
that it was quite impossible to act without whis- 
kers and mustachios : the young ladies, especially, 
were so decided upon the point that we were 
obliged to set to work upon some new contrivance 
for them. After many experiments we found 
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that horse-hair would make not only whiskers, 
but entire beards. We had some difficulty in 
fastening them on, until we bethought ourselves 
of elastic sandal riband, which completely an- 
swered the purpose. 

We now wanted a grey beard for an old man. 
This was made out of tow from Arthur's work- 
shop. We drew it out into long locks, and sewed 
them to a piece of tape which could be tied round 
the face : this made a very venerable beard, reach- 
ing halfway down to William's waist. 

As matters seemed now all in train, I returned 
to the grown-up people, and saw no more of the 
children till the evening ; but they were still a 
long time completing their arrangements. 
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CHAP. IV. 

As soon as we were re-assembled in the drawing- 
room after dinner, the performances began. 

First Scene. — A party of Swiss peasants return- 
ing home after their day's work. 

They were received at the doors of their homes 
by their wives and children, who gave them seats 
to rest upon, and brought them refreshments. 
While they were enjoying the cool of the evening, 
such of the party as could sing, joined in the chorus 
of the Tyrolese evening song : — 

" Come, come, come ! 
Come to the sunset tree, 

The day is past and gone. 
The woodman s axe lies free. 

And the reaper's work is done. 

The twilight star to Heaven, 
And the summer dew to flowers, 

And rest to us is given 

By the cool soft evening hours. 
Come, come, come ! " 

The second scene included the whole company 

of actors, dressed like ladies and gentlemen ; that 

is to say, some of the boys put on bonnets and 

petticoats, and took bags and parasols in their 

■ s 
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hands; and the girls wore hats and great-coats 
with walking-sticks and umbrellas. One or two 
old gentlemen had snuff-boxes ; and some delicate 
ladies fans and smelling-bottles. Thus attired, 
they were to represent a Public Meeting, at 
which Arthur was expected to make an Oration. 
He had a large wig, a false nose which he had 
brought home from school, and very respectable 
horsehair whiskers. 

The company entered and took their places, 
talking to each other about the celebrated orator, 
Mr. Splutterham. At the farther end of the 
room appeared Arthur, who took his seat amidst 
loud and repeated cheers. He rose and bowed 
respectfully to the company, and silence being 
obtained, he addressed the meeting. 

His subject was the great antiquity and dignity 
of Charades, and he made a very grand speech full 
of learning which he had borrowed from his school 
books. He compared our Charades, acted with- 
out scenery, and almost impromptUy to the ancient 
performances of Thespis in his cart; our burnt cork 
to the dark lees of the grapes, with which the first 
actors daubed their faces ; and he favoured us with 
a violent compliment, declaring us far superior in 
matters of taste to Solon, because we applauded 
the charades, whereas Solon disapproved of 
Thespis and his choruses. Having thus proved 
the antiquity of charades, he proceeded to Infei^ 
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their superiority to the regular drama^ in a man- 
ner highly convincing to the younger part of his 
audience; and the orator finished his speech 
amidst a most encouraging uproar of clapping of 
hands, stamping of feet, and violent knocking on 
the floor with all the sticks and umbrellas; though 
among the general admiration, an allusion to 
" Lempriere's Classical Dictionary " was distinctly 
heard to fall from Mr. Percy* 

Scene the Third. — The Kestoration and 
Coronation of Charles the Second. 

A red shawl and ermine boa made his royal 
robes ; his courtiers stood around him, and Henry 
in a white sheet, for an archbishop in his surplice, 
placed the crown on the king's head. He ascended 
the throne, and all the company shouted " Long 
live King Charles the Second!" Arthur then 
came forward as the poet Dryden, and, kneeling, 
presented his complimentary ode. The king ac- 
cepted it graciously, but, having read it, he said to 
Dryden, " You made a better ode than this for 
Cromwell." 

" Sire," answered Dryden, " we poets succeed 
better in fiction than in truth." 

Martel. — The only meaning we could find for 
Mar was that of spoiling or wamw^a piece of work. 
It was not a very good scene, and we got through it 
quickly. Caroline sat working at her frame for a 
little while, and presently complained that the 

s 4 
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pattern was difficult ; that she had made so many 
mistakes that her work was quite spoilt and not 
worth finishing; and she would cut it out and 
throw it away. The spectators were not able to 
guess this syllable till the second was acted. 

Tell. — The costumes now required were those 
of Swiss Peasants. The boys had pointed hats 
made of pasteboard, with coloured calico cut into 
strips for ribands. The girls wore aprons, hand- 
kerchiefs pinned over their shoulders, and their 
brothers' summer straw hats put on very much on 
one side. 

The children had at first composed this scene 
for themselves, and it may be imagined what a 
fierce Gesler, and what a grand William Tell 
they had arranged. Arthur had practised frown- 
ing for Gesler till he looked as if he would never 
become good-tempered again. The tyrant's hat 
was to hang on the pole of a fire-screen, guarded 
by two soldiers ; and the peasants were to walk 
past, bowing with great humility. Tell was 
to enter the room, looking at the hat with most 
indignant contempt, and of course not conde- 
scending to pay the slightest respect to it. The 
soldiers were then to arrest him, and detain him 
prisoner till Gesler should stalk in, frowning at 
every step, and stopping now and then to kick 
any peasant who happened to be in his way. 
Then was to follow a dialogue between the inso- 
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lent Gesler and the dignified Tell, and the cruel 
sentence was to be passed, commanding the hero 
to shoot at an apple placed on the head of his 
only son. 

But the story was so hackneyed, and every de- 
tail so familiar to the youngest child, that I per- 
suaded them to give up acting it at full length, 
and merely to represent, in dumb show, the point 
of greatest interest. 

The performers were therefore put into proper 
positions behind the folding screen, Gesler's hat 
hung as at first proposed, and little Edward, as 
Tell's son, was bound to the pole with an apple on 
bis head. William Tell placed himself in the act 
of drawing his bow and taking aim at the apple ; 
the rest of the peasants were in different attitudes 
of horror and alarm : one clasping her hands, and 
looking intently at the child; one hiding her 
face ; one clenching his fist and looking over his 
shoulder at the tyrant, while Gesler himself stood 
leaning against the piano-forte, with his arms 
folded, and a scowl on his face. 

When all was ready, I cautioned them to 
remain perfectly still, and withdrew the screen. 
In this maimer they formed a Tableau for about 
half a minute, and when they could no longer 
keep steady, I replaced the screen. The com- 
pany found no difficulty in guessing the meaning. 
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and the name of the Swiss hero resounded on all 
sides. 

Third Scene. — In the early times of France, 
that is to say, in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
there reigned several kings who were so idle and 
worthless, that they are known in history by the 
name oiles Rois faineans — the Sluggard Kings. 
They spent their time in feasting and amusing 
themselves, and left the business of the kingdom 
to the prime minister, who was called Mayor of the 
Palace. Some of the mayors were ambitious men, 
and anxious to become kings themselves, and they 
were very tyrannical to the unlucky Sluggard in 
whose name they governed, keeping him almost a 
prisoner in his own palace. They were obliged, 
now and then, to bring him out, in order to show 
the people that he was alive ; and at those times 
they used to have grand processions, in which they 
exhibited the king in full dress, like a great doll ; 
and, when the pageant was over, took him back 
to his palace. Some of these mayors were in other 
respects good rulers, and did all in their power for 
the advantage of the country. The greatest of 
them, Charles Martel, defeated the Saracens, who 
were then making war upon France, and governed 
the country so well, that the people would gladly 
have made him king ; but he refused the crown, 
and contented himself with the title of Duke of 
France. 
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We represented this scene in another silent 
tableau. 

In the backgroand were seen the sluggard king 
and three of his companions^ asleep round a table 
at which they had been feasting. The king was 
leaning back in a chair^ with his crown on his 
head, his eyes shut, and his mouth wide open. 
Two of the companions were sitting with their 
heads resting on the table, and the third was lying 
on the floor. In the front of the picture stood 
Charles Martel, with three persons kneeling before 
him, and offering him a crown ; he putting it away 
from him with one hand, pointed with the other 
to the king as the lawful possessor. 

This answered very well, and, by careful ar- 
rangement of the lights, had a picturesque effect ; 
but I had great difficulty in persuading the king 
and his companions not to snore : Arthur thought 
snoring would be an immense improvement, but 
I succeeded at last in convincing them that, as 
they intended to imitate a picture, any sound or 
movement would be fatal to the effect. 

Now came on Robin Hood. 

There had been great difficulty in deciding how 
to act Robin. Lucy proposed bringing in a tame 
bird, and showing it to the company; but the only 
bird in the house was Caroline's canary bird, and 
nobody could be expected to understand that a 
canary was meant for a Robin. Caroline advised 
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that Heii]y> dressed as an old gardener^ shonld 
draw little Edward across the room in a chair, in 
hopes of reminding the spectators of Cowper's 
lines: 

** And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt,*' &c. 

But this would not be clear, as the gardener 
Eobin was not really the principal person to whom 
the lines referred ; and the company might guess, 
coach or childf quite as well as Robin, Still we 
agreed that some reference to poetry would be 
our most likely way of indicating the word, and 
we finally acted it in the following manner. 

Caroline came into the room, accompanied by 
Ellen, with a plate in her hand. 

Caroline. " Now, sister, let us feed the birds. 
I hope you have plenty of crumbs for them, this 
cold weather." 

JEllen. " Yes ; here is a good plateful. But I 
hope we shall have some other visitors besides 
sparrows. Oh, there is our pretty favourite ; how 
tame and confiding he is !" 

Caroline, " Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird with the scarlet breast, ' 

Our little English Robin? 
The bird that comes about our doors 
When autumn winds are sobbing ? " 
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'* Very well," said Mr. Percy ; " but why did 
you leave out the rest of the stanza? 

** Art thou the Peter of Norway boors ? 
Their Thomas in Finland, 
And Russia far inland ? 
The bird who, by some name or other, 
All men who know thee call their brother, 
The darling of children and men ? " 

" Because, papa, we could not understand it," 
Ellen replied. " What does ' the Peter of Nor- 
way boors, and Thomas in Finland' mean?" 

"Peter and Thomas are the human names 
given to the bird in Norway arid Finland, as 
Robin is in England. It is a friendly way of 
speaking of him, as he is a universal favourite ; and 
there are also other birds called by the names of 
men and women. Cannot you think of them ?" 

" Yes, to be sure ; there is Tom Tit," said Ellen. 

** And Jack Daw ; " cried Arthur. 

" And Poll Parrot," said Edward. 

*' And you may add Jenny Wren," said Mr. 
Percy. " Now go on to your next scene." 

Scene the Second. — HoOD. This had been 
difficult to arrange. Lord Hood's naval victories 
were impossible to manage, though Arthur was 
very anxious to give orders from the quarter deck 
through a speaking trumpet, and had been in the 
morning practising with the coachman, to the 
great alarm of the horses. After repeatedly 
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giving the order for closer action in the drawing- 
room, he had been successively banished to the 
schoolroom, the servants' hall, and the stables, 
where he finally established himself over the trap- 
door of the hayloft, which served him for a main 
hatchway. 

Little Red Riding Hood was despised as too 
silly. Henry said that as people were fond of 
poetry, he should like to introduce his favourite 
poet Thomas Hood, and his " Schoolboy Recollec- 
tions : " 

^^ The meeting sweet that made me thrill, 
The sweetmeats that were sweeter still, 
No satis to the yaiiw." 

But at last the actors resolved upon the Cobra 
capella, or hooded snake of India, who always 
shows his hood when he is going to bite. It was 
rather far-fetched, but we could think of nothing 
better, and Henry had heard a good deal about 
snakes and snake-charmers from an Indian friend 
of his father's, and liked the subject. 

Several of the children were arranged as a 
party of English ladies and gentlemen in India, 
sitting in their verandah, with servants in oriental 
costume fanning them. 

Enter Henry as a snake-charmer, coming to 
exhibit his art. His snake was made of a coil of 
wire, sewed up in a tight fitting case of speckled 
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green silk, wide at the head to represent the 
hood. It was coiled round, and shut down in a 
basket, so that when the lid was taken ofF, the 
snake started up suddenly like a jack in the box. 
This was one of Arthur's contrivances, and it 
answered extremely well. Henry shook the 
basket a little, and the coil of wire waved from 
side to side like a snake dancing. 

William. " Look, now he is making it dance." 

Ellen (who was supposed to be a young lady 
lately arrived from Europe). " But is that really 
a Cobra? How do you know?" 

William. " It is certainly a Cobra. Look at 
its head : do you see how it has spread out the 
skin ? That is called its hood, and when that is 
spread we know that the snake is angry and going 
to bite." 

ElUn. " Is there no danger of its hurting any 
body?" 

William. " No, the charmer can manage 
it. But that will do for the present. Take it 
away." 

Henry made salaam to every body, shut down 
his snake in its basket, and retired. 

Third Scene. — Robin Hood and all his atten- 
dants came through the room, dressed in green, 
and carrying bows and arrows : Robin Hood him- 
self being provided with the old post horn that 
hung up in the hall. They sang in chorus : — 
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'* Merry it is ia good ffreen wood 
When the mavis and merle are singing ; 
When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 
And the hunter^s horn is ringing/* 

This scene included all the children; for the 
train in constant attendance on Kobin Hood 
furnished a character for every body. 

'^ Bold Robin Hood and all his band, — 
Friar Tuck with quarter-staff and cowl, 
Old Scathelock with his surly scowl. 
Maid Marian, fair as ivory bone, 
Scarlet, and Mutch, and Little John.** 

They acted the common story of Robin Hood 
and his band robbing a bishop and giving the 
money to a beggar. 

Robin Hood had scarcely finished being generous 
with his stolen goods when tea was brought in, 
and our acting stopped for a time. 

Many questions were now asked about the snake- 
charmers. " I wonder/' said Mary, " whether those 
stories of charming the snakes are true." 

" / wonder how they do it," exclaimed Henry. 
" The stories are true enough, are they not, father?^ 

" Quite true," replied Mr. Stanley. "Mr. Mer- 
ton told me that when he was in India, the 
snake-charmers sometimes brought him eight or 
ten cobra capels at a time, and one man could 
manage them all." 

" Oh, papa," exclaimed Lucy, " do you re- 
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member Mr. Merton'a story about the mon- 
key?'' 

«^ What monkey?" 

** I recollect now you were not there when he 
told Henry and me about it. A snake-charmer 
brought a cobra in one basket^ and a little monkey^ 
dressed up like an old woman, in another ; and put 
them out on the floor. Then he made the snake 
dance, and every now and then told the monkey 
to kiss it : so she took hold of its hood with her 
two paws, and put her face close to it; then 
the cobra darted forward with a hiss — f-i't-ch I 
like a cat quarrelling with a dog. It could not 
really hurt, because its poison bad been taken 
out; but the poor monkey did not like it, and 
jumped away, chattering and scoldings and wiping 
her face with her paws, and looking very much 
disgusted. Mr. Merton said he could not help 
laughing at it, though he did not like to have it 
teased." 

**How do they gain such power over the 
snakes ? " Ellen asked. 

"By long practice;" her uncle replied : *^the 
trade descends from father to son, and they begin 
when children, going out with their fathers and 
learning to Catch harmless snakes, till at last they 
become so expert that they can seize the most 
venomous ones without any danger." 
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" How do they take out the poison? " 

" They grasp the snake by the neck, and 
squeeze it till it opens its mouth, and the poison 
drops out of the fang. They collect this very 
carefully, and make, pills of it. It is one of their 
favourite medicines." 

*' How very nasty 1 " said Ellen. '* I am glad 
we have not to take such physic as that." 

** Other people besides the Hindoos have learnt 
to catch venomous snakes," said Mrs. Percy. '* The 
Moravian missionaries in the Nicobar Islands used 
to be as clever in that line as any snake-charmers ; 
but their method was to take a piece of red cloth, 
and wave it before the snake, who immediately 
darted at it. The person who held it dragged it 
back with a jerk which drew the snake's tooth. 
Before it had time to recover, he slipped his hand 
up its back, and grasped it firmly by the neck, 
so that it could not escape." 

** English snakes are easily caught, and not 
poisonous ;" said Arthur. ** A boy at school told 
me he had kept one quite tame in his room at 
home for a long time. I wish we could catch one, 
and tame it." 

" I beg you will do no such thing," exclaimed 
his mother ; " there are plenty of pets in the world 
without taming snakes." 

*' They are not amiable, indeed, Arthur," said 
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Mr. Stanley. " I kept one for a little while, when 
I was a boy ; but it used to stand up on its tail 
and hiss at me, and I soon grew tired of it." 

The conversation was here interrupted by a loud 
ring at the house-belL 
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CHAR V. 

The only one of our Christmas party not yet 
arrived, was Mr. Harry Percy, "William's father ; 
and he was anxiously expected, for " Uncle Harry** 
was the particular favourite of all his nephews and 
nieces. To our great delight, it proved that the 
ring we had heard was to announce his arrival ; 
and in he walked ; a day sooner than was expected. 
He had had a very cold drive from London : so 
we gave him the warmest comer by the fire, and 
plenty of tea, and made him as comfortable as 
possible ; and EUen jumped up on his lap, and 
threw her arms round his neck, and said, " Oh, 
my darling uncle, how glad I am to see you I 
We thought you could not come till to-morrow." 

" I thought so too," he answered; "but I found 
I could get oiF this afternoon, and your aunt Laura 
insisted on my coming, for she knows how glad 
I am to have an extra day with you ; and her 
mother and sister are staying with her, so she 
will not be lonely." 

He then gave William a letter from his mother, 
and we all began inquiring after her ; for it was 
a great disappointment that she could not be with 
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lis : and after that, we told him every thing that 
we had done since we had seen him last; and 
the children described their amusements at great 
lengthy particularly the Charades. Uncle Harry 
entered into every things and suggested a great 
many words for our acting. Kebel-Lion ; Tudor, 
Two-Door; Shake-Spear; Wolsey, Wool-Sea; 
Huguenot, Hew-Go-not ; Car-Din-all ; Penelope, 
Pen-Elope ; Cressy, Cress-Sigh ; Becket, Beck-' 
Eat or Ate ; Montague. 

"Montague would be capital," exclaimed Ar- 
thur, " because of Ague. How we would shake ! " 
. But we were obliged to stop uncle Harry's 
suggestions, for if he continued telling the words 
to every body, of course we could not act them 
afterwards. 

Henry said Thomas a Becket would be a very 
good word, because they should like to act his 
murder. The boys had always a great love for 
stabbing scenes, but the girls objected to them, 
as "too horrid;" and Caroline reminded us of 
another story about the archbishop, in her opinion 
much fitter for play. 

One day King Henry the Second and Thomas 
i, Becket were riding together, the king in his 
common dress, and the archbishop in a very fine 
scarlet mantle lined with ermine, A poor man in 
the road asked charity : 

** Do not you think, my lord bishop," said the 

F 3 
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king^ ^^ that It would be a good act to give tliat 
poor beggar a mantle to keep him warm ?" 

" A very good act, indeed," answered the 
archbishop ; ** apd worthy of your grace." 

"Here then, friend," cried the king, seiang 
Becket's own mantle to give to the beggar. 

Becket fought for his cloak, and he and the 
king had a regular struggle ; but the king got the 
better, and the beggar got the cloak. 

" Here is another story about cloaks for you," 
said uncle Harry ; '^ and you might act this if you 
Hked." 

Robert, Duke of Normandy, father of William 
the Conqueror, was so celebrated for his manners 
and ready wit, that it was thought impossible to 
put him off his guard ; and that in any company, 
or imder any circumstances, he would be sure to 
say and do exactly the right thing. Once when 
he was travelling through Constantinople, he and 
his attendants were invited to dine with the 
Greek emperor, and accepted the invitation with 
their usual courtesy. But the emperor had 
heard the fame of Robert's manners, and was 
determined to put them to the test ; in fact, he 
had given the invitation for the express purpose 
of trying how so polished a person would be- 
have under disagreeable circumstances : he con- 
trived, therefore, that when Robert and his Nor-* 
mans entered the banquetting hall^ they should 
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find all the seats occupied, and no places left for 
them. 

**How very rudel" said Lucy. **If I had 
been Robert, I would have walked out again." 

** I dare say you would, and so would many 
people ; but Robert gave them a better reproof. 
He and his attendants took no notice of the 
emperor's incivility, but quietly unfastened their 
cloaks, folded them up, laid them on the floor, 
and seated themselves upon them. There they 
remained all dinner-time, in perfect good humour ; 
eating whatever was given them, enjoying them- 
selves extremely, entering into all that went on, 
and making themselves so agreeable that they 
were the life and spirit of the party. When the 
banquet was over, they took leave very grace-^ 
fully, and walked out of the room, leaving their 
cloaks, which were of great value, on the floor. 
The emperor, much surprised, sent one of his 
courtiers to beg they would put them on. D.uke 
Robert tnmed to the messenger with a very 
polite bow, and answered : * Go, tell your master 
that it is not the custom of the Normans to carry 
about with them the seats that they use at an 
entertainment.' " 

** Well done I " said Arthur. " I hope the em- 
peror was ashamed of himself." 

** I think he must have been ; " said Mary. 

F 4 
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**But, uncle Harry, how much do you think 
their cloaks cost ? " 

'* I do hot know how much those particular 
ones cost ; but expensive cloaks were the fashion. 
Henry the First had one worth a hundred pounds ; 
that is, fifteen hundred pounds of our money t and 
Kichard Coeur de Lion had another still dearer, 
ornamented all Over with silver stars and half 
moons." 

** After all," observed Mrs. Mortimer, " I dare 
day toe should think those expensive cloaks coarse 
and heavy." 

" Very likely ; " he answered. '* I need not tell 
a lady fresh from Paris that the price of dress 
depends chiefly on fashion and fancy. William 
Rufus refused to buy a cheap pair of stockings, 
because he said it was beneath his dignity to wear 
any that cost less than ten pounds: so they 
brought him back the same pair at ten pounds, 
and he €aid, ^ Ah, this is right, this is serving 
me like a king ; ' and bought them very content- 
edly. 

" But now I want to see some of these famoud 
Charades: there will be time for one or two be-» 
fore you go to bed^ if you dress quickly." 

The children Scampered away, but, as is usually 
the case, they were all the slower for being in a 
hurry ; and they were a long time settling whether 
they should give up Milton or Bonaparte, as there 
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would not be time for both. At last they de- 
cided upon retaining Milton, though with some 
regret, for Bonaparte had great capabilities ; yiz. 
first, Henry and Arthur as two dogs quarrelling 
over a Bone, That would have allowed of fine 
snarling, growling, and barking. Then, a Party 
would have included the whole company of actors : 
some to be " at home," others to arrive as com- 
pany ; and there would have been curtseys, and 
politenesses, and grown-up conversation, about 
politics and polkas, railroads and worsted work. 

Bonaparte would have been acted by Henry in 
* grey great coat, with his arms folded in the 
true Napoleon attitude, standing on the sea shore 
at St. Helena; while Caroline was to have re- 
peated at a distance, just to direct the attention 
of the spectators : 

" Then haste thee to thy sullen isle, 

And gaze upon the sea ; 
That element may meet thy smile, 

It ne*er was rurd by thee : 
Or trace with thine all-idle hand, 
In loitering mood, upon the sand, 

That earth is now as free." 

It would have had a fine effect, no doubt ; but 
there was not time for it, and they determined 
upon Milton. 
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CHAP. VI. 

MiLTOif, Here had been a puzzle. There were 
windmills^ watermills^ steam mills^ powder miils, 
chocolate mills, paper mills, tread mills, com mills, 
coffee mills, cotton mills, Mr. Alfred Mills, who 
wrote a tiny history of England for children 
twenty years ago, and Professor Mill, the great 
Oriental scholar of the present day. Which 
should they have ? " Plenty of choice," as Ar- 
thur observed. " L'embarras des richesses," said 
Lucy, who was fond of picking up French phrases 
from Matilda. They fixed upon Don Quixote 
doing battle with the windmill which he took for 
a giant. 

It was well acted : Henry, as Don Quixote, was 
solemn, grand, and valorous; and his bombastic 
speeches to the imaginary giant were extremely 
fine; but nobody could guess it. Mrs. Percy 
suggested Giant, Mr. Stanley Quixote; uncle 
Harry guessed Don, being a word of one syllable ; 
somebody mentioned Windmill, but no one thought 
of Mill, so they were left in suspense till the next 
scene. 

Ton. Arthur as a fashionable gentleman, very 
fine and affected, giving himself all lands of airs. 



I 
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His mother guessed the word directly^, but 
told him she hoped he meant it for mauvais tan, 
because really well-bred people never give them- 
selves any airs at alL 

Milton. William as Milton in his blindness, 
dictating the Paradise Lost to his two daughters. 

Lucy and Ellen sat at a table near him, writing, 
while he dictated the following passage : — 

..." Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev*n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the Book of Knowledge fair 
Presented with an universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd. 
And Wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.'* 

This scene went off very successfully and 
smoothly at the time, though it had occasioned 
a great deal of discussion in the morning. The 
point in dispute had been — what passage of Milton 
to choose. Caroline wished for the Spirit's soli- 
loquy at the end of Comus ; Ellen for some part 
of the Allegro ; particularly the description of the 
lark bidding good morrow through the sweet briai 
at the window : but the Comus, and the Allegro 
and Penseroso were written before Milton was 
blind, so that either the dictation scene must be 
given up, or we must have recourse to the Paradise. 
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Lost. Paradise Lost was accordingly produced 
from Caroline's book-shelyes^ and she and I read 
aloud to the children our favourite passages, or 
discovered some one hitherto unremarked, and 
wondered how we could have passed over lines so 
beautiful. 

. The selection occupied a long time, for Milton, 
once opened, can scarcely be closed again by young 
or old. Besides, there was another difficulty: 
William had very little time to learn the passage, 
and would not undertake more than a dozen lines. 
Arthur proposed, rather mischievously, the descrip- 
tion of the monks in the Limbo of Vanity : 

. . . " eremites and friars, 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 

♦ ♦ ° ♦'^ * * 

And they who, to be sure of Paradise, 
Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 

A violent cross wind from either coast 

Blows them transverse ten thousand leagues away 

Into the devious air; then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 

And fluttered into rags ; then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds." 

But William would not learn any thing against 
his favourite monks; he owned, looking rather 
ashamed, that he could not stand up for ^^ reliques, 
beads, indulgences,*' or any such " trumpery," but 
still he did not like to repeat a whole passage 
against monks* 
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Caroline would "have liked one of Eve's speeches} 
particularly part of her lamentation on quitting 
Eden: 

"Must I thus leave thee, Paradise! thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of Grods! where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ! O flowers. 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At e'en, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ?'* 

The others said Caroline chose this passage, 
because she was so fond of her own garden ; and 
William finally decided upon the one already 
given, which had the advantage of explaining the 
scene. 

The next charade was soon ready* 

Scene the first. There was no avoiding the 
word this time. " Welcome to Charlie^ was sung 
in full chorus. 

Scene the second. Balboa and his followers 
crossing the ridge of mountains on the isthmus 
of Darien, and first catching sight of the Main 
Ocean. 

This was acted entirely in dumb show. Balboa 
and his' Spanish followers were dressed in short 
cloaks, with swords and mustachios. Arthur, as 
their Indian guide, \n a blanket, and with a' 
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splendid head-dress of peacock's feathers stuck 
round his head like a shuttlecock. All the lights 
in the room were extinguished, except one. table- 
lamp, which I undertook to manage. 

The door opened, and the Indian entered; show- 
ing the Spaniards the way. I turned the lamp 
down slowly to represent night coming on, and 
when it grew nearly dark, the adventurers laid 
themselves on the ground wrapped in their cloaks, 
and went to sleep. 

In course of time the light began to re-appear, 
and when day was breaking, Balboa started to his 
feet, and gently woke the guide, and they silently 
picked their way among their sleeping comrades, 
whose arms and dresses strewed the ground. 
. The two now set out for a further journey 
across the room, and were evidently ascending a 
rugged mountain, for they had to climb over 
chairs, and turn round to help each other. At 
last they reached the top of the sof% when the 
guide suddenly pointed to the distance, striking 
out with his arms as if swimming, to indicate sea. 
Balboa, after enjoying in silence the first view of 
the distant Main, pointed to his sleeping comrades^ 
and the guide went back to fetch them. When 
they arrived at the top, they all took off their 
caps, drew their swords, and held them out towards 
the sea, to show that they took possession of it in 
the name of the King of Spain. 
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" ChabLEMAGNE^ — The ambasiBadors of th^ 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid brining to Charle- 
magne a present of a striking clocks the first that 
had been seen in France. Charlemagne sat in 
Bttste in the arm-chair surrounded by his courtiers 
in old French costume, — or at least as much of it 
as we could manage; clogs to imitate wooden 
shoes, long mantles and boas: with which the 
Oriental dresses of the Caliph's ambassadors made 
a picturesque contrast. 

We had been careful to collect all the fur boas 
and tippets in the house, because furs were par- 
ticularly the fashion at the court of Charlemagne, 
and though his young noblemen could only boast of 
wooden shoes, like the sabots French peasants 
wear at the present day, they were very particular 
about the beauty of their mantles. Charlemagne 
liked them to be well dressed on all state occasions, 
but at other times he discouraged finery. One 
day, a number of them appeared at court in 
gay silk robes, lined and trimmed with valuable 
furs. Charlemagne did not at all approve of this 
costume, but he took no notice, and ordered them 
immediately to go out hunting with him. It was 
a very rainy and windy day, but the king in his own 
old sheepskin cloak cared nothing for the weather, 
and he led them full gallop over the country, till 
the fine silk cloaks were wet through, and the furs 
torn and spoilt When they came home^ be 
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would not let them change their clothes^ but made 
them dry themselves by the fire as well as they 
could. Next day he ordered them to appear at 
court in the same dresses^ and it may be imagined 
how beggarly they looked; their silk cloaks 
puckered with wet, stained with mud, and the fur 
trimmings torn and shrivelled. Charlemagne 
pointed them out to the rest of the party, saying : 
"What a tattered company I have about me I 
while my sheepskin, which I turn this way or that, 
as suits the weather, is none the worse for yester- 
day's wear. For shame 1 learn to dress like men, 
and let the world judge of your rank by your own 
worth, and not by that of your clothes.** 

As we represented Charlemagne's court on a 
day of ceremony, we dressed very tidily. Charle- 
magne received the caliph's clock with great 
dignity, and his courtiers looked very respectable. 
At one time we had had a great mind to act the 
ragged scene, but then we must have ^ven up the 
Oriental dresses, and, after some discussion, the 
turbans carried the day against the rags. 

After the charade was finished, "William said he 
thought it strange that clocks should have been 
known to the Arabs, and brought into France in 
the time of Charlemagne ; and yet seventy years 
later, Alfred the Great in England was obliged to 
bum oandles to mark the time. 

f^ Charlemagne's plock was very unlike our no* 
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tion of a clock/* said his father. ^^ It was what is 
called a clepsydra, or water-clock : it was worked 
by water dropping from one part to another. It 
had twelve little knights guarding twelve doors ; 
and at the beginning of each hour, one of the 
knights opened his door, and struck the time on 
a belL At the next hour, the second knight opened 
his door and struck hU bell ; and so on through 
the twelve.'* 

"Did the Arabs invent clocks, uncle?" asked 
Lucy. 

** I believe so ; at that time they knew more of 
mechanics than all Europe put together." 

*' When were clocks first brought to England ? " 
said Matilda. ^^ I am ashamed to say I am more 
ignorant than my youngest cousins about such 
matters." 

"You would be more learned than your oldest 
cousins, if you could answer that question," replied 
unde Harry. "It is impossible to say when 
they were really first introduced. The earliest 
dock of which there is any account in this 
country, was put up in 1288, on a building called 
the Clock-House, in Westminster, for the use of 
the lawyers. They thought a great deal of it; and 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth, it was put under 
the special charge of the Dean of St. Stephen's, 
who had a salary of sixpence a day for taking 
care of it." 

O 
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^^ Sixpence a day for a Dean ! " exclaimed Maryi 
laughing. 

" Sixpence was worth more then than it is now, 
you know, Mary," said William. 

" Very true, I forgot," said Mary. " But was 
nobody better paid than that? " 

" Sometimes," said uncle Harry. ** When 
William of Wykeham was building Windsor 
Castle, Edward the Third paid him a shilling 
a day when he was living in the place, and two 
shillings if he came from a distance." 

Mrs. Mortimer joined in the laugh at this, and 
said she thought Mr. Wyatt would have been very 
much surprised if George the Fourth had offered 
him such a salary for making the restorations. 

*^ I suppose every thing they had to buy was 
cheap in proportion," said Henry. 

"Certainly," replied his father. "We could 
scarcely feed a dog now for what Edward the 
Second thought a handsome allowance for his 
leopards." 

" Did he keep leopards ? " said Mary. " What 
did he do with them ? " 

" He looked at them in their cages, I suppose ; 
just as you might do. They were kept in the 
Tower of London 5 and, till within the last few 
years, there was always a menagerie in the Tower. 
I used often to go and see the wild beasts there 
when I was a boy; but they are now removed 
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to the Zoolo^cal Gardens, and I suppose the 
keeper would be very glad if he could feed them 
and himself at King Edward*s price : sixpence a 
day for the leopards' food, and three half-pence 
a day for the keeper's." 

William asked if Edward was the first king of 
England who kept wild beasts. 

** No," replied Mr. Percy ; " I do not know 
who was the first, but they were the fashion long 
before Edward's time. Henry the First had a 
menagerie of lions, lynxes, and porcupines; and 
an elephant, which had a house to himself in the 
Tower." 

"Do you think he had a giraffe, or a chim* 
panzee ? " asked Edward. 

" No : those animals were not yet discovered ; 
but he had a white bear, which seems to have been 
rather a favourite, by the care which the king 
took of him. He was allowed four-pence a day 
for his food ; and, when he chose to amuse himself 
by fishing in the Thames, he was held by a rope, 
to keep him from falling into the water." 

At this all the children laughed, except Henry, 
who seemed doubtful whether to take it in joke 
or in earnest. At last he exclaimed, " I wonder 
how such a story found its way into history." 

" The bills and accounts of public ofiices were 
preserved with great care," replied Mr. Percy, 
**and in course of time became valuable from 

G 2 
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giving a good idea of former prices. Of late 
;year8 much attention has been paid to these old 
account books, and we learn much that is curious 
from them.** 

" You ladies would have found the old prices 
tery convenient in housekeeping," said uncle 
Harry. "In Edward the First's time, a pair 
of fowls cost three half-pence ; a fat goose, two- 
pence half-penny; a crane, a shilling; and a swan, 
three shillings." 

^* I should find the prices much more convenient 
than the things themselves ; " Mrs. Mortimer replied. 
" I should be rather puzzled to know what to do 
with a swan or a crane when it came home from 
market. Were such creatures really eaten ? How 
tough they must have been 1 " 

" There were very good recipes for cooking them* 
A crane was roasted ; but they stewed a swan till 
it was quite tender, and then ^pyket out his bones,' 
as their old cookery books say, and dressed it with 
vinegar and spice. It was not considered comme 
il faut to serve more than one crane or swan at 
a time in a dish, and perhaps you may think that 
too much ; though then it was * a dainty dish to 
set before the king.' " 

"Notwithstanding all your boasting of the 
cheapness of former times," said Mr. Stanley, 
" some things are much cheaper now. Dress, for 
instance : the most extravagant man in the world 
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iovli not contrive to spend a hundred pounds in 
a coat, as they did in those days." 

" And postage ; " said Mrs. Percy. ** Our an- 
cestors would have been more surprised at our 
penny postage than we are at their two-penny 
geese. How much would it have cost, in the 
Plantagenets' time, for us to send our letters to 
Mr. Stanley, when he is at his house in York- 
ehire?" 

** Three and sixpence," uncle Harry replied; 
** that is to say, half a guinea of our money ; one 
of their shillings was worth three of ours." 

** You and I, Lucy, should not have been such 
good correspondents if we had lived in those days ; " 
said Caroline. 

" / am very glad we did not," she replied ; ** in 
Apite of all Willy says." 

William took no notice of this observation, but 
contrived to bring the conversation round to his 
favourite subject. 

"I want to know something more about the 
clocks, father;" said he. "Did not the monks 
use them first?" 

" No doubt they did. About the eleventh cen- 
tury, clocks moved by weights began to be used 
in monasteries, but they seem to have been 
Tude and imperfect, and the records of convents 
contain very minute directions for regulating 
them. These clocks pointed out the hour, but 
o s 
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whether they stru(ik of themselves, or were struck 
at certain times by the sacristan, we do not 
know.** 

Caroline asked whether watches had not been 
invented much later ? 

" Not till the sixteenth century, I believe ; " her 
father replied. 

" I should like to have for my own the oldest 
watch that ever was made;" said William. "I 
wonder what it was like?" 

** A precious clumsy thing, I dare say ; " said 
Arthur. 

" The first watches were not so clumsy as those 
that were made about a hundred years ago;" uncle 
Harry answered : " but they were not such pretty, 
delicate little things as ours. They were made in 
the shape of an egg, and often fastened on the 
tops of walking-sticks." 

" When we go back to town. Papa," said Wil* 
liam, " I should like to hunt well in some of those 
curiosity shops, and see if I could not find a real 
old watch, and save up my money to buy it." . 

*^I have no objection;" said his father, who 
encouraged him in his love of antiquities, in spite 
of occasionally laughing at him. 
* *^ The chances are," said Mr. Percy, ** that you 
would be served like a boy your grandfather 
knew, and perhaps not be so sharp in suspecting 
the trick. This boy was, like you, excessively 
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fond of antiquities^ and used to go about examining 
all the curiosity shops in Edinburgh^ and making 
acquaintance with the shopkeepers. He had a 
particular fancy for collecting relics of Robert 
BruCe ; and one goldsmith, whose shop he used to 
hautnt, told him that he could show him a wd,tch 
which had belonged to Robert Bruce himself* 
D^y after day the boy came to see it, but for a 
long time it was not forthcoming. At last the 
goldsmith produced a very clumsy battered old 
watch, with an inscription on the dial-plate, 
* Robertus B. Rex Scotorum.' At first, the boy 
was very much taken with it, but upon closer ex- 
amination he suspected a trick, and would have 
nothing more to say to it. After a time, the 
goldsmith sold it to some less knowing anti- 
quarian, and he, in his turn, sold it to some one 
else at a higher price ; and so it went from buyer 
to buyer, always increasing in price, till at last it 
found its way into the king's collection, and the 
learned antiquarians of the day wrote dissertations 
upon it, to prove the invention of watches in 
the fourteenth century. But, unfortunately for 
their theories, when the boy was grown up he 
returned to Edinburgh, and went to visit his 
friend the goldsmith. While talking over old 
times, he inquired about the watch, and what had 
become of it ? The goldsmith laughed, and told 
him that it had been a mere joke of his own, to 

Q 4 
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trick the young collector, who he thought would 
have been taken in ; and that it was nothing but a 
common old American watch, with the inscription 
ipcratched on it by the goldsmith himself. And so 
all the antiquarians' speculations were upset," 

'* But now, listen to our own clock, giris and 
boys," said Mrs. Percy, ** striking an hour that 
girls and boys ought not to hear. GrOod night*'* 
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CHAP. VIL 

It was a bright mornings cold^ dear^ and sunny : 
a pattern for Christmas weather^ according to old 
ideas of Christmas, " frosty though kindly." We 
were very glad to see it, for there was a great deal 
to be done, and every body was anxious to be able 
to go out. There was no time this morning for 
arranging new charades ; the Christmas presents 
were to be taken to the poor people in the vil- 
lage ; the charity-school children to be dismissed 
for the holydays ; the rewards given ; and Ellen's 
elaborate flannel petticoat being quite finished, 
she was going to take it to old Susan herself. 

The moment breakfast was over, the whole 
party set off. Mrs. Percy had a Christmas pre- 
sent for every cottage: shawls for old women, 
comfortables for old men ; blankets, baby-clothes, 
books; shoes and stockings, gowns, tea and 
sugar ; in short, every thing that she knew would 
be most acceptable : she had taken pains before-* 
hand to ascertain what each person would pre- 
fer, as she liked to please them in their own way. 

Ellen was made very happy by seeing how 
much Susan liked the petticoat. She held it up, 
folded and unfolded it, admired the work and the 
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flannel^ and was much inclined to put it on at 
once for Ellen's satisfaction. When we left her 
cottage, Ellen, who had hitherto been no great 
needlewoman, expressed a determination to like 
work for the rest of her life. It was now time 
to go to the school, where she was confirmed in 
this resolution by the specimens shown by some of 
the scholars. Such stitching and gathering ! — in- 
visible hemming and imperceptible sewing. — Their 
needlework did the greatest credit to themselves, 
their schoolmistress, and Caroline, who helped 
to superintend it. Then they showed their copy- 
books and ciphering-books : Ellen looked at these 
with particular interest, for she often taught the 
younger ones arithmetic, as it was her own fa- 
vourite lesson. Then they read, and the clergy- 
man questioned them. They answered well and 
sensibly, as if they had listened to what he said, 
and understood the meaning of his questions ; not 
merely repeating at random any Scripture phrase 
that came into their heads. We were all very 
much pleased with the school, and I think the 
school was very much pleased with us, for every 
girl who had attended regularly had some reward. 
Ellen and Caroline supplied many, and their 
mamma provided the rest. Lucy also had made 
Some pretty work-bags, nicely fitted up, for a few 
of the children with whom she had become ac- 
quainted during her visit to her cousins. 
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That evening we were so much interested in 
talking over our morning's occupation, that there 
was no thought of charades or any other play 
before tea. Then Matilda sang to us : when she 
left the pianoforte, Mrs. Mortimer and Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy began to discuss the merits of dif- 
ferent musicians, and then to talk of various me- 
thods of teaching music; and from music they 
went on to other accomplishments, and the chil- 
dren listened, and thought how many things there 
were to learn. 

Lucy was much surprised at hearing us talk 
of things as amusements that she had always 
considered as lessons, and very tiresome ones. 
Ellen did not understand Matilda's complaint that 
she could not give as much time as she liked to 
her music. Ellen thought one hour's practice 
every day very hard work, and rather too much ; 
but Matilda thought three hours rather too little. 
■However, even this indefatigable Matilda con- 
fessed that music was the only lesson she had 
hitherto liked ; but she meant for the future to 
be more industrious, and try to improve herself 
by reading. 

" I do not know how it is," said her mother, 
" but I have never been able to make my children 
take any interest in history : yet I am sure they 
have not been over-dosed with it. They have 
never been wearied with any long books, for 
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I have only made them read the very easiest 
abridgements.^ 

'* My dear sister,'* said Mr. Percy, " that 
quite accounts for their disliking it. Abridge- 
ments and epitomes are the dullest things in 
existence. If you wish children to be fond of 
history, give them plenty of details, however 
trifling, and let them enter into the spirit of the 
times they read about." 

" I wonder," said little Mary, " how people 
write books of history; I cannot imagine how 
they know all the things that happened so long 
ago." 

**How do you suppose?" said uncle Harry 1 
**give us your idea of a historian, Mary: how do 
you think he would set to work ?" 

** I think children's books of history must be 
made out of grown-up people's." 

" No doubt. And grown up people's ? " 

*'I suppose they must be made out of older 
ones still : those that were printed before." 

" Well, and before those ? Before there were 
toy printed books?" 

" I am sure I don't know." 

*' Oh, Mary," exclaimed Ellen, ** you know 
there were manuscripts, written books." 

^* Oh, yes, I forgot that. But were manuscripts 
histories?" 

**Many of thena were," uncle Harry replied* 
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** Numbers of persons wrote the chronicles of 
their own times. But there are ako other ways 
of finding out what happened in former days." 

"Are there?" said Mary, looking rather 
puzzled. 

** I am afraid they are beyond your discovery. 
Can you think of any, Ellen and Lucy ?" 

Ellen and Lucy were as much at a loss as 
Mary, Caroline supposed it would be by poetry, 
andent ballads, and the like. She knew that 
minstrels used to sing about great events, and she 
thought people would probably remember such 
poems, and teach them to their children. 

^* Very right ; " said Mr, Percy and his brother, 
both together. " What more?" 

" Monuments and coins," said William. 
"True. What else?" 

" Things that belong to battles and massacres,"^ 
cried Arthur. " The flags that hang up in 
churches. Even in the Prayer Book there is all 
about Gunpowder Plot." 

" What more?" asked his father, laughing. 
" I know ; " exclaimed Henry. *^ Public docu- 
ments, laws, constitutions, and decrees : those are 
all a part of history." 

"And a very great part, too;" said uncle 
Harry. ** But besides all those grander sourcess 
there are memoirs and private letters of persons 
who might be of no great note, and who wrotCj 
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about matters of no particular importance, but 
their letters are valuable now, because they tell 
about the customs and ways of thinking of that 
day." 

" I believe," said Mr. Percy, '^ children think 
history is a mere record of the succession of 
kings and queens, the battles they fought, and 
the executions that took place in their reigns." 

** I think they have rather a better notion of it 
than that ;" Mrs. Percy observed. " Most children 
have their favourite hero to whom they look up 
with great enthusiasm, and for whose sake they 
will read eagerly the history of his time." 

"Who is your favourite hero, Mary?" asked 
her father. 

" Robert Bruce is mine ; " she answered. 

" And the Marquis of Montrose mine ; " said 
Ellen. 

« " And Coeur de Lion mine" — " And Gustavus 
Adolphus mine" — "And Madcap Harry mine" 
— " And Alfred the Great mine ; " exclaimed one 
after another. 

" I wonder what idea they have of the history 
of any particular period ; " said Mr. Harry Percy. 

"Suppose you try;" answered Mrs. Percy. 
"Who will be examined in history by uncle 
Hai-ry?" 

"I will"— "and I"— "and I"— was heard 
on all sides. ^ 
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**Well," said he, "what epoch shall we have? 
Choose for yourselves." 

** I should like to be examined In Henry the 
Eighth/' said Edward, *^ because I know about 

*'What do you know about him, my little 
man?" 

" I know he had eight wives, and cut off all 
their heads ; " replied the little boy very solemnly. 
Uncle Harry laughed at Edward's mistake, and 
said he should be happy to hear their account of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, if they pleased ; 
but Caroline exclaimed, " Oh, no ; do let us have 
the Dark Ages?" 

"Why are they called the Dark Ages?" Lucy 
asked. 

Without giving his uncle time to speak, Henry 
answered. "Every body knows that, Lucy. 
Because the people who lived then were so shock- 
ingly ignorant and stupid." 

"Don't believe him, Lucy;" William eagerly 
exclaimed: "there were more great, and good, 
and learned men then than there are now, and 
people were altogether better." 

" Which of them is right, uncle Harry?" asked 
Lucy. 

" Neither of them ; " he answered. " Both their 
opinions are prejudices. There were, as William 
says, many great and good men; but people 
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in general were much less educated than they are 
now; and though they had great reverence foif 
religion, the superstitions which were mixed up 
with it injured their minds, and often caused them 
to mistake wrong for right. Now, what part of 
the Dark Ages will you have ? We cannot go 
through the history of eight centuries." 

**I have often heard of the Dark Ages," said 
Ellen, '^ and I like them, because the name sounds; 
so awful : but I don't know when they were," 

" When do you suppose ? " 

" I thought they were when every body prayed 
to the saints, and bought indulgences ; " said Lucy, 
as Ellen did not seem very ready with an 
answer. 

"Was that when they were all Roman Catho- 
lics?" asked Edward. 

"Yes: but when was that?" said uncle 
Harry. 

"I suppose when the Pope turned out the 
bishop of Rome," said Ellen ; jumbling together 
her recollections of Church History. 

Lucy's ideas were no clearer than Ellen's ; but 
Henry and Caroline understood something of the 
principles of the Reformation, and knew a few facts 
connected with the history of the Papacy. They 
knew^ for instance, that Gregory the Seventh was 
the first Pope or bishop of Rome who had claimed" 
the right of deposing kings 5 and that the different' 
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errors of the church of Rome had crept in by de- 
grees ; that there had often been people to oppose 
them at the time, but that superstitions had taken 
root, one after another, till they became too bad 
to go on any longer. 

**Was it not the sale of indulgences that 
brought on the Reformation ? " asked Henry. 

"That happened to bring matters to a crisis;" 
his uncle answered. "But people's eyes had 
begun to be opened to the corruptions of the 
church long before. The Reformation was in fact 
brought about by the revival of learning. When 
people discovered what the ancient church had 
really been, and how unlike it they had become, 
they set to work to clear off abuses, and put mat- 
ters to rights." 

" When did the Dark Ages begin and end ? " 
Lucy asked. 

Caroline could answer this. She knew that 
what are commonly called the Dark Ages, and 
the Middle Ages, had lasted from about the sixth 
or seventh century till the fourteenth. 

" Why then," exclaimed Ellen in great amaze- 
ment, " Alfred the Great lived in the Dark Ages 1 '* 

"To be sure he did;" said her uncle: "and 
Coeur de Lion, Robert Bruce, William Wallace, 
and plenty more of your favourite heroes. But 
who knows why their times are called the Middle 
Ages?" 

H 
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None of the children could answer this question, 
80 uncle Harry explained the matter. 

" There are two great divisions of History," said 
he, ** Ancient and Modern. The ancient world 
broke up completely in the fifth century ; but the 
modern state of things did not fairly begin till the 
fourteenth.. People find it convenient to have 
a separate name for the intermediate centuries, 
which are therefore called the Middle Ages. But 
now, whose times shall we choose ? " 

They chose the period of the Norman Conquest. 
I will not repeat at length all that was said, the 
questions that uncle Harry asked, and that the 
children answered, or could not answer; but only 
give a general idea of the conversation. 

He made them find on the map the dominions 
of William the Conqueror, both in England and 
Normandy. He told them of the languages that 
were spoken in England, the Saxon and the 
Norman French ; and the remains of both to be 
found in our own English. He told of both the 
good and bad laws made by William the Norman, 
with many curious stories of the time ; and asto- 
nished Lucy by saying, that those were not half 
that there were to be told. He said a great deal 
about the state of religion ; how many heathen 
superstitions were then mixed up with it; how 
the clergy were obliged to preach to Christian 
people not to worship particular trees, nor to 
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believe in charms and talismans^ nor to invoke 
Minerva to help them in their needlework, nor 
to keep holy particular days in order to be de- 
livered from moths and mice. He also told them 
of the belief in fairies and goblins, magicians and 
witches- 

" Did grown-up people really believe in fairies ? " 
asked Lucy. 

*' I am ashamed to confess they really did. Some- 
times they thought the fairies were good-natured 
and useful ; but in general they looked upon them 
as a spiteful race, particularly fond of killing cows, 
and riding farmers' horses to death ; and the poor 
ignorant people used to endeavour to propitiate 
them by offerings and many foolish customs. The 
clergy used to preach against all this nonsense ; 
but unhappily they encouraged other superstitions, 
which gradually became a part of religion." 

" Of what kind, uncle ? " asked Arthur. 

*' Such as the worship of saints, and pilgrimages 
to their shrines. Among other things, the people 
fiuicied the saints would protect them from the 
fairies. They even assigned to each saint his 
own particular department. Saint Bartholomew 
kept off thieves; Saint Peter took care of the 
drams ; Eloy's prayer cured sick horses, and 
so on.** 

** You do not seem to think those times were 
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SO good as William makes them out^ uncles" said 
Henry. 

** No," replied their uncle. " William as yet 
sees only one side of the question. He is still 
so much delighted with his new line of reading, 
that he forgets, or does not know, all there is 
to be said on the other side. He must read 
a great deal more yet." 

The children were surprised to find how many 
celebrated persons had lived at the same time : 
William the Conqueror ; Pope Gregory the 
Seventh ; that hero of Spanish history, the Cid ; 
Mahmoud of Ghiziii only a few years earlier, &c. 
Ellen, Lucy, and Arthur had never heard of the 
Cid. ' Uncle Harry told them, that, when Spain 
was divided between the Moors and the Christians, 
Bodrigo Diaz was a Christian hero renowned for 
his wisdom and valour. He conquered five 
Moorish kings, and afterwards gave them their 
liberty, and treated them with such generosity 
and kindness, that they swore allegiance to him, 
and gave him the title of their Cid or Lord. 
Thus the Cid, though only a subject, came to 
have more power than the kings of Spain them- 
selves ; for the knights of France and Italy were 
willing to serve under his banner, and he might 
have obtained the kingdom of Castille for himself; 
but he was loyal to his master, king Alphonso, 
and always helped him against his enemies. 
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He was going on, but Mary began to yawn ; and 
uncle Harry said, "This has been quite an evening 
of lessons ; suppose now we have a charade." 

" By all means," said Mr. Percy ; " let us have 
a good charade to relieve our minds: run away, 
and prepare it." 
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CHAP. VIIL 

" I WISH," said Mary, when they returned to the 
school-room, " we could act Alfred the Great 
My favourite Alfred I" 

"Why not?" 

"Because we cannot think of any way of 
making him into a charade. Al-fred — how can 
we manage it? What could we do for Al?" 

"We need not keep to Al," said William; 
" we may manage it another way. Papa showed 
me one day an old translation of the grant to the 
monastery, which Alfred founded in the Isle of 
Athelney, and in that, his name was spelt in three 
different ways ; Alfred, JElfred, and Elfred." 

" Elf, then ; that will just do, and I will be the 
elf." 

I thought this such a make-shift, that I tried to 
persuade them to give up Alfred altogether, and 
find some better word ; but they were determined 
upon it, and said that people must put up with a 
bad syllable for the sake of such an important 
character; so I let them have their own way with 
their elf. 

" What is an elf?" asked Edward. 

" A sort of fairy," Mary replied ; " a kind of 
merry, mischievous fairy." 
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** They need not be mischievous," said Caro- 
line : " we might have Collins' quiet elves, * who 
slept in buds the day.'" 

But sleeping elves were not in Mary's line. I 
proposed a dance of fairies in Windsor Forest, 
with the queen giving her orders. 

"About, about; 
Search Windsor Castle, elves, within and out," &c. 

But we decided upon the best of all elves. 
Puck, or Kobin Goodfellow, and part of the 
dialogue in the " Midsummer Night's Dream." 

Mary and Ellen, fancifully dressed up with 
wings and garlands, were very good elves or 
fairies. Their wings were made of large sheets 
of paper, folded into fans, and mounted on a 
piece of pasteboard, which was tied on their 
shoulders. 

Enter a fairy ; and presently afterwards. Puck. 

Puck. How now, spirit ! whither wander you ? 
Fairy. • Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where. 
Swifter than the moones sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen. 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 

Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to-night ; 

Take heed the queen come not within his sight. 

Fairy. Either I mistake your shape and making quite. 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
H 4 
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Called Robin Gfoodfellow : are you not he, 
That friffht the maidens of the Villt^ery ; 
Skim milk ; and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife chum ; 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck ; 
Are you not he ? 

Puck. Thou speak'st aright^ 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 



The next scene required no other preparation 
than to conceal Arthur under the piano-forte. 

Enter a party walking in bonnets and cloaks ; 
and one of the ladies in a very bright red shawl. 

" What a pleasant meadow this is," she re- 
marked. 

" Yes ; but few people walk here, because there 
is a bull in it." 

" Oh I Do you think he will come after us ?" 

** I dare say he will, because of your shawl ; " 
(touching it, to draw the attention of the company 
to the colour.) " Bulls particularly dislike that 
colour." 

At this moment a faint and distant bellow issued 
from under the piano-forte. 

"But does the colour really matter?" asked 
the wearer of the red shawl in some alarm. 

The bull himself answered this question by a 
tremendous roar: he was evidently advancing, 
and the party took to their heels, exclaiming, — 
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*' Oh, here he is coming I Take off that horrid 
Coloured shawl — throw it away," &c. 

Alfred. — Of course they acted the well- 
known story of his burning the cakes in the neat- 
herd's cottage, and the goodwife scolding him. 
Hackneyed as it was, nothing pleased the children 
so well. I proposed his listening to his mother's 
songs — his visiting the Danish camp in disguise 
— his studying by the light of his candles — his 
going with his queen to lay the first stone of the 
monastery in Athelney ; — but they returned 
imanimously to the burning of the cakes, and 
Miss Aikin's version of it; and Ellen, as the 
neatherd's wife, called William, "You oaf I you 
lubber! you lazy loon!" with hearty indignation. 

The word was guessed, though the spectators 
agreed in objecting to the first syllable. 

** Have we time for another charade, mamma?" 
asked Caroline. 

'* Yes ; two or three more, if you make haste." 

Away they ran, and presently re-appeared in 
oriental dresses, walking in a pompous procession. 
Little Edward was carried in a chair, surrounded 
by his attendants: Henry and Arthur marched 
before him as heralds, proclaiming his titles : — 

"His most celestial majesty Slofun, emperor 
of Tagrag, brother of the Sun, father of the 
Moon, cousin of the Stars, and uncle of the 
Comets 1" 
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This was the first syllable. Pomp. 

We then had a school ; Henry, as schoolmaster, 
examined his scholars in the fifth declension. 

** How do you distinguish the declensions ? " 

" Please, sir, by the genitive case singular." 

" What is the sign of the fifth declension ?" 

" Please, sir, I don't know." 

" Very foolish boy : go down to the bottom of 
the class. Next boy — What is the sign of the 
fifth declension?" 

" Please, sir, in z." 

" Very bad boy : go down. Next ? " 

*^ The genitive case singular ends in orumy 
arum, orum,'^ 

And so on; all giving very stupid answers, 
and pretending not to know the genitive case 
singular of the fifth declension. Henry ordered 
them off to learn their lesson better; and we per- 
ceived that the syllable must be Ei, 

Scene the Third. — A party seated, enjoying 
the pleasant evening air. Before them stood a 
small table, on which were one or two of the 
vases made by Wedgwood, in imitation of those 
found in Pompeii. The company were dressed 
in drapery made of shawls and scarfs, with 
white ribands tied round their heads for fillets. 
They talked of their beautiful and flourishing 
city; the bright sky over their heads, and the 
blue water at their feet. They said it was long 
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since the mountain had done any mischief; it 
seemed now to have become perfectly quiet: 
there would be no more danger from it. Ve- 
suvius would be for the future, only a fine feature 
in their landscape. 

"But what said the oracle this morning?" 
asked Caroline of Henry, who was dressed in a 
purple scarf to represent the Pontifex Maximus 
of Jupiter. 

" The oracle," replied Henry, in a loud voice, 
" the oracle has promised to this fair city as many 
more years as have passed since it took its name 
from the triumphal pomp of Hercules." 

Suddenly one of the party started, and said he 
heard a strange sound. Another looked up, and 
exclaimed that lava was streaming down the side 
of the mountain. Others said it would soon reach 
the city. Others, that torrents of ashes were 
coming down. They all jimiped up, and there 
was confusion, and hurrying to and fro, a talk 
of escaping, and saving, some their property, 
others their lives, as they rushed from the room, 
and left us to remember the rest of the history. 

The next word was Montrose. 

Scene the First. — The actors pretending to be 
ascending a mountain. They said it was terribly 
steep, but they expected such fine views as would 
repay them for all the fatigue. They described 
every thing they saw as they went on, and quoted 
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poetry applicable to the imaginary scenes that 
passed before them. 

Ellen. "It is warm and pleasant here, while 
we still remain among the fields and flowers." 

Caroline, "Yes, but we must mount higher, 
though this place is very beautiful." 

" Boon nature scatters, free and wild. 
Each plant or flower, the mountain's child. 
Here eglantine embalms the air. 
Hawthorn and hazel mingle there; 
The primrose pale, and violet flower. 
Find in each cleft a narrow bower." 

Then they walked on in silence for a time, seem- 
ing to climb the steep hill with great difficulty. 

Henry. "Now we are out of the region of 
fields and flowers, and we must enter this forest 
of pines. How dark and gloomy it is ! These 
really are * forests ancient as the hills.' " 

Lucy. ^* And now that we have passed the dark 
forest, and have only barren rocks to climb before 
we reach the snow, let us look back and see all 
we have left at our feet." 

Mary. "Or let us look still higher, at that 
great mountain just before us. It seems the king 
of them all." 

Caroline. ** That is Mont Blanc. Do you 
know the song of the spirit of Mont Blanc ? 

' Mont Blanc is the monarch of moimtains, 
They crowned tim long ago, 
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On a throne of rocks, with a robe of clouds, 

And a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist, are forests braced, 

The avalanche in his hand; 
But ere it fall, that thundering ball 

Must pause for my command.' '* 

" Unless you have any fresh incident to intro- 
duce/' said Mr, Percy, " you may go on to the 
next scene ; we are quite sure your syllable must 
be mounty or monV^ 

The children had heard Mr. Percy and his 
brother talking of some of the curious tenures by 
which lands were held in former times. The 
tenant was often bound to make some particular 
annual offering to his landlord, or to perform 
some unusual service for him, on pain of forfeit- 
ing his lease. One manor was held on the con- 
dition that when the king journeyed into Gas- 
cony, the tenant should accompany him leading 
three greyhounds, for as long a time as he could 
wear a pair of shoes worth four-pence, without 
wearing them out. On another manor, the tenant 
was bound to go wool-gathering for the queen 
among the thorns and briars. Several were held 
on condition of the tenant's presenting the land- 
lord with a rose, or a nosegay, or garland of roses» 
on Midsummer's day. 

Mr. Percy's manor had been formerly held by 
this tenure of a rose^ and the children acted the 
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tenant's bringing the offering, and the landlord's 
receiving it, with great ceremony. 

The third scene represented one of the many 
stories of the bravery and readiness of Montrose. 
The children had doubted between the battle in 
which he and his Irish troops, almost unprovided 
with arms, rushed upon the Covenanters' army, 
attacked them with volleys of stones, anfl gained 
a complete victory, — and the battle of Inverness, 
in which, by his manoeuvring, he defeated an 
army double the number of his own. On this 
occasion, he concealed his small number by di- 
viding his army into two wings, and contriving 
a sham main body by hiding a few men behind 
trees and bushes, so as to give the enemy the idea 
that there was a large number to support him : 
he then rushed furiously with one of his wings 
upon his adversaries, and drove them back before 
they had time to perceive how easily they might 
overpower him. We chose this scene, and my 
readers may imagine the arranging the army 
among the furniture; the peeping out from be^ 
hind the chairs and sofas; the few determined 
men under the table; Montrose's furious rush 
from behind the piano-forte, and the complete 
rout of the adverse army. It was acted with 
spirit, and easily guessed. 
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CHAP. IX. 

We were now obliged to give up our charades 
for some days. First came Sunday, then Christ- 
mas-day : after that Mr. and Mrs. Percy were 
engaged with company, and dined late ; and the 
grown-up people were not inclined to join in the 
play in the evening. The children might cer- 
tainly have acted by themselves, but they preferred 
waiting till we were able to attend to them ; and 
meanwhile spent their time in very elaborate 
preparations to surprise us on the first leisure 
evening. Besides working hard at their dresses, 
they looked through all the books of history in 
the house for subjects to act. Very often the 
best stories could not be brought into charades : 
many an adventure that pleased them in reading, 
was hopeless for acting, and sometimes, after a 
whole morning's work, they had not fixed upon 
a single word. Lucy said they lost their time 
sadly ; but I did not agree with her, for they 
learned more real history in reading for their 
own amusement, than they had ever done in their 
lessons ; and what was still better, they learnt to 
understand and enter into the pleasure of search- 
ing for historical details and anecdotes. Uncle 
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Harrry was always appealed to in their difficulties, 
and the merits of many a hero awaited his de- 
cision till he could be hunted up from the library 
or drawing-room. 

One morning they were discussing very ear- 
nestly what country and what period furnished 
the most amusing history. Their opinions on this 
subject had been continually changing for some 
days past ; but just now William was for Eng- 
land and the Plantagenets ; Ellen for Scotland 
and Kobert Bruce; Caroline for France and 
" Franqois Premier ^ plus grand que S07i malheur ; " 
Mary for later times and " Bonnie Prince 
Charlie ; " while Henry and Arthur scouted the 
idea of modern history, as not to be compared 
with that of ancient Greece or Rome, Henry 
stood up for Greece and Leonidas, Arthur for 
Bome and Camillus, each of the girls defended 
valiantly her own hero, and the dispute was 
carried on so eagerly and so loudly, that the 
noise soon attracted uncle Harry to the room. 
Standing outside the door for a minute or two, 
he heard one saying, " The Scotch beat the En^ 
glish when Robert Bruce was king;" and an^ 
other screaming, " Francis the First was much 
better than Henry the Eighth;" and another 
whining, " Oh, my dear Pretender ! " while Wil-^ 
Ham was repeating, " Plantagenets, barons, 
monks, abbots, chronicles," a^ if he was reading 
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off some historical dictionary. Henry was spout- 
ing Greek poetry, to which nobody listened, and 
asking between every two or three lines, " What's 
Shakspeare to that?" while Arthur bawled out, 
** Camillus, Fabricius, Scipio," till my ears could 
scarcely stand it. As soon as uncle Harry 
peeped in, he was seized upon, and required to 
decide the question. His first step was to en- 
throne himself in state to judge the cause, and he 
unconsciously seated himself on the very chair 
under which Henry had just before hidden little 
Edward, in order to show his cousins how the 
ancient priests concealed themselves to utter 
oracles. The chair had a loose chintz cover, 
which completely prevented Edward from being 
seen ; and he sat very quietly, and considered 
being hidden there as a great joke. 

As soon as uncle Harry had obtained a hear-^ 
ing, he said, " You are like the French Chambre 
des Deputes, the members of which made such a 
row that they got the nickname of the Ghambre 
des Disputes. What have you all been raving 
about? Let me hear what you each want to 
prove." 

" We want to know, uncle, which were the 
best times of all, and who was the greatest king, 
and which is the most amusing history." 

" Those are three different questions that have 
very little to do with each other. I am a staunch 
I 
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John Bull, and I look upon George the Third as 
the best of kings, and his reign as the best time. 
But as to which is the most amusing history, that 
depends partly on your particular taste, and partly 
on how much you know about it. The more you 
know of any history, the more amusing you will 
find it." 

" But do you really believe, uncle," said 
Henry, "that any reading could make one find 
those Gothic barbarians as amusing as ancient 
Greece or Kome ? " 

" Oh ! Henry," exclaimed Lucy, " I am sure 
the knights and warriors were a hundred times 
better than those nasty ungrateful Athenians, 
who never had a great man among them without 
being jealous of him, and banishing him." 

" And in the Koman History," said Caroline, 
" how tiresome all those quarrels are between the 
patricians and plebeians." 

" But," argued Arthur, " the characters in 
ancient history are so grand I " 

" So they are," said Mary ; " but that is just 
why I think them dull. They are so grand, and 
fine, and long ago, that they never seem to be 
human beings like us. There are no pretty sto- 
ries : one cannot fancy that there ever was a 
Roman or Grecian child of my age." 

" Well," replied Arthur, " what more do you 
know about children in Gothic times? One 
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never reads any thing about them till they turn 
out knights in full armour ; and I am sure there 
are more pretty stories in ancient history than in 
any other, if you do but take the trouble to look 
for them in proper books. All the fun that Cyrus 
had when a boy, for instance." 

I rather wondered at Mary's thinking there 
were no pretty stories in ancient history, because 
it seemed to me particularly to abound in what 
children think pretty stories; that is to say, 
those in which the interest is concentrated on one 
object. 

** Our Roman History," said Caroline, ^* begins 
with a Dissertation on the Constitution of the 
Roman Republic, and Mary finds tliat dull." 

" I dare say she does, poor child ; " observed 
uncle Harry. " Who teaches her History ? " 

" I do, now ;" Caroline answered. " When 
mamma began Ellen's Italian, she said I was to 
hear Mary read history." 

" You must not expect her yet to like a dry 
dissertation on government and politics;" said 
uncle Harry : " let her skip all that till she is 
older, and begin the story at once, and she will 
soon change her mind about its dulness." 

" I think," observed William, " that the people 
in modern history seem more real and alive, and 
more like our acquaintances, than the ancients ; 
and I think the reason is, that we cannot enter 
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SO well into the feelings of heathens as of 
Christians." 

" True ;" said his father ; " and if I were to 
fix upon the part of history most interesting to 
me, I should find it in the progress and changes 
of the Christian Church — Ecclesiastical History, 
as it is called. But I still return to what I said 
at first : whatever you study most you will like 
best, and find most amusing ; and when you come 
to read more, you will find in all times stories of 
all kinds, simple enough to please Mary, and 
grand enough to satisfy Arthur ; and the histories 
of heroes even when they were children, and 
little incidents that make us feel as well ac- 
quainted with them as if they were our next door 
neighbours. And now, if you are satisfied for 
the present," he continued, pushing back his chair, 
" who is for a game of Blindman's Buff? " 

A loud howl from under the chair reminded us 
of little Edward, who was tumbled over by the 
unexpected movement of his uncle, and in the 
confusion of his ideas took all this for part of the 
Delphic ceremony. 

"Halloo! What is this? What have we 
here ? " exclaimed uncle Harry. 

"O-o-o-h! Let me out I I'll never be an 
oracle again. Help me out I I don't want to be 
an oracle any more ; I want to play at blindman's 
buff." 
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" You an oracle !" said uncle Harry, lifting the 
chair off him. " You howl like a Pythoness cer- 
tainly ; but come out of your hole, Mr. Oracle, 
and play. Now, who will be blinded?" 

" Oh you, you, uncle Harry !" exclaimed several 
at once. " You are the best blindman of any 
body, because you never know who you have 
caught." 

" No, to be sure : if people can sometimes 
scarcely believe their eyes, what are they to do 
blindfold ? But here is a handkerchief, who will 
blind me?" 

" Tie him up tight, aunt Esther ; he is not to 
be trusted ; he will always peep if he can." 

" Now I am quite safe, not a glimpse of day : 
Turn round three times and catch whom I may. 

" Oh I somebody slipped through my fingers — 
I thought I was sure of a prisoner then. Ah, 
here is one at last ! No, you cannot escape. Let 
me see — no, let me feel, I mean, I cannot see. — 
Here are some curls — this is a heroine of modern 
history, and, I suspect, a very great Jacobite ; one 
who would ^die for Prince Charlie.'" 

Uncle Harry, knowing that he never found any 
body out in the usual way, was in hopes of taking 
the children by surprise, by attacking them on 
their favourite subjects, but his prisoner was too 
cunning to speak, and only shook her head. 

I 3 
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"Ah I see you cannot deny it," said uncle 
Harry. " T am sure it is Mary." 

" No, wrong, wrong ! It is not Mary ; and it 
is not a Jacobite at all. I am for William of 
Orange, and the glorious Revolution, like Papa ; " 
cried Lucy. 

" I must try again." 

" Oh, take care ! keep out of his way. Hush ! 
hush ! don't let him hear our voices. " 

All crept about very silently, but uncle Harry 
crept about too, and his long arms seemed to reach 
over half the room. Henry said he was like the 
giant Polyphemus catching the companions of 
Ulysses; and Arthur, drawing his illustration 
from still more remote antiquity, compared him to 
the hundred-handed Briareus, laying about him on 
Mount Olympus. 

We all avoided him for a long time, but he 
secured his victim at last. 

" Now I know what I am about : Ancient His- 
tory under my hands here, to a certainty." 

William only growled faintly. 

" But is it Greece or Rome ? Athens, Sparta, 
or Rome under the Caesars ? Greece ! I decide 
for Greece. Socrates himself ! Henry ! " 

" No, no ; worse and worse ! It is William, 
your own son." 

"And the most determined partisan of the 
Gothic Ages among us all ; " I added. 

" It does not answer to rush into any subject 
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blindfold, I find ; " said uncle Harry. " I wish 
I might prosecute my historical researches with 
my eyes open." 

^* No, no ; do not put your hands near your 
handkerchief. Keep blind." 

" I thought I hfeard the door open. It would 
not be fair to go out of the room, and leave 
me here alone, groping among the Dark Ages. 
Are you all here?" 

" Oh yes : the door only opened to let some 
one else in." 

Matilda had just entered, and before she had 
time to cross the room, uncle Harry ran against 
her. He caught her hands, and she held him fast, 
and made him dance with her, all blindfolded as 
he was. He was awkward enough, but Matilda 
contrived to keep him in some order, and turned 
and twisted him about in a wonderful way. 

" Ah," said he at last, " I cannot be mistaken 
this time; nothing but Modern Paris could have 
danced in that style. Good-bye to history, 
classic and gothic ; and long-life to the represen- 
tative of modem fashions — Matilda ! " 

Matilda was blindfolded, and caught Ellen in 
no time ; and Ellen caught William by the hair, 
and guessed him before she had pulled much of it 
out ; and we played till we were so hot and tired 
that we could only sit and fan ourselves till the 
dressing-bell rang. 
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CHAP. X. 

One afternoon^ while we were sitting round 
the fire in the twilight, uncle Harry asked the 
children if they ever played at the game of 
Twenty Questions. " Oh yes, often," replied 
Mary. " We are veiy fond of it : Animal^ 
Vegetable^ and Mineraly we call it. May we 
have a game now? Will you play, papa and 
mamma? and uncle Harry? and aunt Esther? 
and uncle Stanley ? and aunt Mortimer ? " 

We were all ready to play, but uncle Harry 
stopped us. He said his way of playing the 
game was rather different from ours. Instead of 
thinking of a thing that was to be discovered by 
its properties, we were to think of some person, 
event, or thing, mentioned in history, and find 
that out by means of the twenty questions. 
Either one person might think of the thing, and 
all the rest question him, or the whole company 
might decide upon the subject, and be questioned 
by one. The latter mode he considered the best, 
because a single person could ask a better string 
of questions, and find out the answer more easily. 
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** Let US try both ways," said Lucy. *^ First, 
all thinking, and uncle Harry questioning." 

" Very well ; then I will go out of the room." 

We laid our heads together, and presently 
summoned him to guess. 

Uncle H. " Now I shall ask every body in 
turn. Mrs. Percy, have you fixed upon a person, 
an event, or a thing ? " 

Mrs. Percy, " A person." 

Uncle H. *^ Mentioned in ancient history or 
modem ? " 

Aunt Esther. *^ In modem history." 

Uncle H. " Man, woman, or child ? " 

Mrs. Mortimer. " A woman." 

Uncle H. " Married or single ? " 

Lucy. " Married several times." 

Uncle H. " You need not have told me so 
much, Lucy. It saves me a question. A private 
person, or a Queen ? " 

Arthur. " A Queen." 

Uncle Harry. " Was her reign prosperous ? " 

Henry. " No, quite the contrary." 

Uicle Harry. " Was she a queen regnant, or 
a queen consort ? " 

Mr. Percy. " Both ; but at different times, 
and over different countries. She is chiefly known 
as a queen regnant." 

Uncle Harry. " Was she good or bad ? " 

Elleny with a siyh. " Some people say she 
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was good, and some bad; but /think she was 
good, because I am very fond of her." 

Uncle Harry. " Mary, Queen of Scots." 

Mrs. Percy. " Quite right; but I think that 
was rather too easy." 

Uncle H. " Well, suppose you let us puzzle 
you now." 

Ellen begged her mamma not to take the trouble 
of leaving the room ; and we agreed that if she 
would stop her ears, it would be quite sufficient. 
We could trust to her honour for not listening, or 
taking any unfair advantage. 

When we were ready, we made signs to her 
that she might remove her hands from her ears. 

Mrs. Percy. " Is it general, or specific ? " 

Mr. Stanley. " Specific." 

Mrs. Percy. *^ Mentioned in ancient or mo- 
dern history ? " 

Arthur. " Modem." 

Mrs. Percy. " A person, event, or thing ? " 

Ellen. " A thing." 

Mrs. Percy. ^' Is it animal, vegetable, or 
mineral ? " 

Lucy. " It was made of minerals." 

Mrs. Percy. " Now you have told me more 
than you need, Lucy, and saved my ascertaining 
whether it is natural or artificial. I now know 
that it is something made by hands. Was it 
used for secular or for ecclesiastical purposes ? " 
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Mary. " I don't know what secukr means." 

Mrs. Percy. " Ecclesiastical means belonging 
to the church: secular^ not belonging to the 
church." 

Mary. " Then this quite belonged to the 
church." 

Mrs. Percy y counting on her fingers : " How 
many questions have I had ? Five ; and I have 
ascertained that it is something specific, mineral, 
artificial, mentioned in modem history, and used 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Was it built, or made 
in any other way ? " 

Mr. Percy. " It was built." 

Mrs, Percy. " Was it a building for use, or a 
monument in honour of any person ? " 

Mr. Harry Percy. " It was erected in honour 
of a particular person." 

Mrs. Percy. *^ Was the person in whose 
honour it was erected good or bad? Can you 
answer that, little Edward ? " 

Edward. " I think he was bad ; I don't like 
him." 

Mrs. Percy. " Him. A man then. Was he 
a subject or a sovereign ? " 

Caroline. " A subject, but a very rebellious 
one." 

Mrs. Percy. " Military, civil, or ecclesias- 
tical?" 

Henry. " Ecclesiastical." 
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Mrs. Percy. " I have been in doubt whether 
the building erected to his honour was a monu- 
ment, or a college; but I recollect you said it 
was not a building for any use except to com- 
memorate him. Was it built during his lifetime, 
or after his death ? " 

Matilda. " After his death.'' 

Mrs. Percy. " Then I suppose it must have 
been the tomb or shrine of some turbulent 
ecclesiastic whose character is not so much ad- 
mired now as it was in his own times. In what 
country was it ? " 

Aunt Esther. " In England." 

Mrs. Percy. *^ In whose reign ? " 

William. " In Henry the Second's." 

Mrs. Percy. " The Shrine of Thomas k Becket. 
I suspected it some time ago, but I liked to make 
sure before I guessed." 

Mr. Percy. " Twenty questions seem more 
than are necessary. You guessed this in thirteen, 
and Harry found his out in eight." 

Mr. Harry Percy. " They were easy subjects, 
and we put closer questions than the children 
would. I dare say they would often want the 
whole twenty. Now who will go out ? " 

Lucy. " Oh, please let me ! I am so fond of 
guessing." 

Henry. " Now let us puzzle her well." 

Aunt Esther. " We must not be too hard 
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upon her. Suppose we have an event this time ? 
What do you think of ******?'> And 
here we all began whispering very eagerly, " No, 
no ; yes, yes ; that will do." — " Now Lucy ! " 

Lucy. " Ancient or modem ? " 

Esther. " Modern." 

Lucy. " Good or bad ? " 

Mr. Stanley. '' Good." 

Lucy. " Is it a man or a woman ? " 

Mrs. Mortimer. " Neither." 

Lucy. " Why, it must be one or the other. 
Oh, perhaps it is a child. Is it ? " 

Henry. " No it is not." 

Mrs. Percy. " You are wasting your ques- 
tions, Lucy; why do you not first ascertain 
whether it is a person at all ? " 

Lucy. " I quite forgot. Is it a person, an 
event, or a thing ? " 

Arthur. " An event." 

Lucy. " What a pity I I have lost four ques- 
tions." 

Mr. Harry Percy. " Not quite ; you have dis- 
covered that it is a good event in modem his- 
tory?" 

Lucy. " In what country did it happen ? " 

Mr. Harry Percy. " In Germany." 

Lucy. " Then I can't guess it ; because I 
have not read the history of Germany." 
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Mr. Stanley. " But you have read this in 
another history." 

Luct/. " Then it belongs to two countries. 
Which is the other?" 

Ellen. " England." 

Lucy. " Was it done by one person or a great 
many?" 

Mrs. Mortimer. ** By one person." 

Lucy. " Was it for his own good, or any 
body else's ? " 

William. " It was for the good of another." 

Lucy. " What country was it done in ? " 

Matilda. " It was done in Germany." 

Lucy. " What countryman was the one who 
did it?" 

Caroline, " He was a Frenchman." 

Lucy. " What country did the man belong to 
for whose good it was done ? " 

Edward. " To England ! to England ! He 
was a great Englishman. / know Aim." 

Lucy. " I have not the least idea what it is. 
I shall never be able to find it out. I cannot 
think of any more questions to ask." 

Mrs. Percy. " Consider what you have al- 
ready discovered, and then you will know better 
what further questions to put" 

Lucy. " I have found out that it was some- 
thing done by a Frenchman for the good of a 
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great Englishman in Germany. Was the 
Englishman a King ? " 

Caroline. *^ Yes, he was.'* 
Lucy, " Was the Frenchman a king ? " 
Mr. Stanley. No ; he was a private person." 
Lucy. " Did he go to Germany on purpose, 
or was he there for any thing else ? " 
Mr. Percy. " He went on purpose." 
Lucy. " Of what profession was he ? " 
Aunt Esther. " I am afraid the answer to that 
cannot fail to tell the whole. He was a min- 
strel." 

Lucy. " Oh, then I know. Richard the 
First was the English king ; and when he was in 
prison in Germany, the troubadour Blondel went 
on purpose to look for his prison, and sang under 
the tower. The event is Blondel discovering 
Richard the First in prison." 

Mr. Harry Percy. " Exactly. Now will you 
like to try the other way ; one person to choose 
the subject, and all the rest to question him ? " 

" I wish I might think ;" said little Edward. 
" I know a very good thing, if I might go out 
and think." 

*^ You shall certainly think, my little chicken," 
Mrs. Percy replied ; " but you need not leave 
the room ; you can think as you sit there, only 
do not tell us your thought." 
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" I've thought then ; " he said, smiling, and 
looking very conscious and important. 

Mrs. Percy. " Does it belong to ancient or 
modern history ? " 

Edward. " Modern ; I don't know any an- 
cient." 

Mary. " Is it a person, event, or thing ? " 

Edward. « A thing." 

Mr. Harry Percy. " Is it one particular thing, 
or only any one of the kind ? " 

Edioard. ** One particular thing." 

Mary. " Was it alive ? " 

Edward. " Oh yes ; quite alive." 

Mr. Percy. " A particular animal mentioned 
in modern history. What sort of animal ? Bird, 
beast, fish, or reptile ? " 

Edward. ^^ It was a beast." 

Mrs. Mortimer. " In what coimtry do we hear 
of it?" 

Edward. " In England." 

Mr. Stanley. " In what reign ? " 

Edward. " Edward the Third's." 

Arthur. " Did it belong to any famous 
person ? " 

Edward. " Yes ; to a very famous person 
indeed." 

Ellen. '' Was he a king ? " 

Edward. " No ; he never was a king, and I 
am very sorry for it." 
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William. ^^ A churchman, or a military man? " 
Edward. "A soldier; a great soldier." 
Aunt Esther. " Was this animal of his men- 
tioned in peace or in war ? " 

Edward. " In peace, but after a war." 
Mr. Stanley. " Now let us put it all together. 
A quadruped belonging to a famous soldier in the 
reign of Edward the- Third, and used in time 
of peace." 

Mrs. Mortimer. ^^ Was the quadruped itself 
noted for any thing ? Beauty, strength, sagacity, 
or any thing else ? " 

Edward. " Only for being shabby." 
Mrs. Percy. " Well, Edward, I must confess 
you have puzzled us all thoroughly. What use 
was made of your quadruped ? " 

Edward. " He was used in a procession." 
Mary. " Oh, I know ! I know ! It is the 
shabby little poney that Edward the Black Prince 
rode by the side of King John of France, when 
he brought John prisoner to London. Is not 
that right ? " 

Edward. " Yes ; that was my thought." 
Mr. Stanley. " Now / will try your ingenuity 
in cross-examination. I have thought of some- 
thing." 

Lucy. " Ancient or modern, papa ?" 
Mr. Stanley, " Ancient : I agree with Arthur 
K 
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and Henry in their preference for ancient his- 
tory." 

Mrs. Mortimer. " I must ask the usual ques- 
tion before we can go any further. Is it a person, 
event, or thing." 

Mr. Stanley. " A thing." 
Caroline. ^ " Animate or inanimate ? " 
Mr. Stanley. ^* Inanimate." 
Matilda. " What was the use of it ? " 
Mr. Stanley. " It was used for ornament" 
Mrs. Percy. "What kind of ornament? I 
mean, was it an ornament of dress, or architecture, 
or what ? " 

Mr. Stanley. " It was an ornament of dress ? " 
Ellen. " What part of one's dress ? " 
Mr. Stanley. " Nothing that you have on. It 
was worn as an earring." 

Mrs. Percy. " Is it general or specific ? " 
Mr. Stanley. " Specific." 
Mr. Harry Percy. "Then it belonged of 
course to some particular person. To a man or 
a woman ? " 

Mr. Stanley. " To a woman." 
Henry. " To a queen, or a private person ? " 
Mr. Stanley. " To a queen." 
Edward. " Was she good ? " 
Mr. Stanley. " She was decidedly bad. But 
I am pretty sure, Edward, that you never heard 
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of her, therefore I advise you not to try to guess 
this time. Listen to the others." 

Mary. " Of what country was she queen ? " 

Mr. Stanley. « Of Egypt." 

Lucy. " It must be Cleopatra. I dare say it 
is her Asp. Is it ? " 

Mr. Stanley. " No. Now you have had one 
guess ; and remember, only three are allowed." 

Henry. " That was a very bad guess, Lucy. 
Cleopatra never wore the Asp for an earring. Is 
it mentioned that she wore this earring at any 
particular time ? " 

Mr. Stanley. " Yes ; at a feast" 

Arthur. " Do you know what became of it?" 

Mr. Stanley. ** It was destroyed." 

Ellen. " When ? Who destroyed it ? " 

Mr. Stanley. " Those are two questions. AVTiich 
shall I answer ? " 

Ellen. « Who destroyed it ? " 

Mr. Stanley. « She herself." 

Caroline. " When did she destroy it ? " 

Mr. Stanley. "In the course of the same 
feast." 

Henry. " Oh then, I guess. The pearl that 
she dissolved in vinegar to out-do Mark Antony ? " 

Mr. Stanley. « Yes." 

Mary. " What is the story ? I don't know 
it." 

Mr. Stanley. "Mark Antony invited Clc- 
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opatra to a banquet which was considered as 
magnificent as possible : but she declared that she 
would invite him to one, that should cost fifty 
thousand sesterces more. When her guests were 
assembled, everything appeared exactly the same 
as at Mark Antony's house, and he protested he 
could perceive no diflerence. * Wait a moment,' 
she said; ^the feast is not over;' and she took 
from her ear a pearl worth fifty thousand sesterces, 
dissolved it in vinegar, and drank it off." 

Mary. " What a pity ! I do not think any 
body would do such a silly thing now." 

Arthur. " Well, 1 say it was splendid. No- 
body would have the spirit to do it now. People 
have not grown tired of talking about it for two 
thousand years, while she might have worn the 
pearl every day of her life, and nobody have 
thought any thing about it." 

Mr. Percy. " See what difference of taste 
there is in the world, Mary. Now Arthur, it is 
your turn." 

Arthur. « All right. I've thought." 

Henry. *^ Ancient or modern ? " 

Arthur. *^ Ancient for ever ! " 
William. " Man, woman, child, event, animal, 
or inanimate thing? I think I have saved a 
question or two this time." 

Arthur. *^ None of them." 
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Matilda. " But that seems impossible. Is it 
fact or fiction ? " 

Arthur. "Fiction; but I suppose founded 
upon fact." 

Mrs. Percy. "It must be something in the 
heathen mythology* But do you allow that to 
be history ? " 

Mr. Harry Percy. " It is a very doubtful 
question. Let us put it to the vote. "What do 
you say yourself? " 

Mrs. Percy. " I should say no ; because it is 
entirely fabulous* What do you say, Henry ? " 

Henry. " I say yes ; because it has so much 
to do with ancient history. And you, father ? " 

Mr. Stanley. "I agree with you; because 
ancient history would be almost imintelligible 
without some knowledge of mythology." 

Mr. Harry Percy. " And you, Lucy ? " 

Lucy. "I never knew mythology was any 
thing but foolish stories. I should never have 
thought it was history." 

Caroline. "It seems to me that mythology 
belongs more to poetry than to history." 

Arthur. "I think it is history, because I 
suppose that most of the characters were real 
living heroes once, only with fables added to the 
accounts of them, after their death." 

Mrs. Mortimer. " I think the religious belief 
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of a people must be considered as part of their 
history." 

Awfit Esther. ** It appears to me that their 
holding such a belief is matter of history, but not 
the belief itself." 

Ellen. " I think history is all true ; so I 
should not reckon any that is not real, history." 

Mary. " I do not know any thing about it ; 
I have not done mythology, yet." 

Edward. " Nor I. I don't know what it 
means." 

Matilda. " I would rather hear uncle Percy's 
opinion ; I cannot make up my mind." 

Mr. Percy. " I am against considering my- 
thology to be history, for nearly the same reasons 
that Esther and Ellen have given. History is, 
or ought to be, a true account of real events ; 
mythology may be founded on history, but we 
know it consists almost entirely of fables." 

Mr. Harry Percy. " I vote with you. We 
know that heroes were worshipped after their 
deaths ; but the stories told about them, that is to 
say, mythology^ are not history. Now let us 
count the votes. Four on your side, Arthur, and 
seven against you ; so you must give up your 
mythological hero." 

" First tell us who it was, Arthur," said Lucy. 

" Chiron the Centaur. He was half a man and 
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half a horse; so he was neither man^ woman, 
child, event, animal, nor Inanimate thing." 

" Oh, was he not an animal ? If I had asked 
you whether it was animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
you must have said animal." 

Arthur. ** Yes ; I made a blunder there ; I 
only thought of an animal as distinguished from 
a man." 

Mary, " I wonder what could make people 
think of such a strange creature as half a man 
and half a horse ? " 

" You can explain that, Henry," said Mr. Percy. 

"It was natural enough," answered Henry. 
*' The people of Thessaly were the first who rode 
on horseback, and their neighbours, never having 
seen any thing of the sort before, fancied the 
horse and man were all one animal." 

"Is that the way mythology began?" said 
Mary. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Percy. "It consists chiefly 
of fanciful notions of real things. The story of 
Vulcan, for example. People, at the foot of 
Mount Etna, seeing the flames bursting from 
the crater, and hearing awful subterranean sounds 
for which they could not account, imagined that 
the unknown power was a god who had especial 
command over fire. By degrees they invented 
other circumstances which came to be believed as 
his real history." 

K 4 
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" Did no other nations have fanciful notions of 
real things ? " asked Ellen. 

** Yes ; the Hindoos, for instance." 
*^ But is their mythology like that of the 
Greeks?" 

*^In some* measure. But it is less poetical, and 
contains a number of traditions from other re- 
ligions, particularly the Egyptian, very childish, 
and altered to the Hindoo taste." 

** Do you know any of those stories, papa ? " 
" Some of them. Perhaps you would like to hear 
the story of ' Mahabali,' or ' The Great Bali.' This 
Bali is said to have been a king to whom the com- 
mand of the universe was given in reward for the 
austerities which he had practised. He proved a 
good sovereign, generous and liberal to his sub- 
jects ; but he became so proud, in consequence of 
the immense power given to him, that he looked 
down with contempt upon all other created 
beings. He boasted that he would acknowledge 
no superior in heaven, and no equal on earth, 
and that his power extended even over the in- 
fernal regions. He thought it beneath him to 
take any notice of the inferior deities, and ne- 
glected to make them the offerings which they 
usually received from mortals. They were very 
angry at losing the honey, melted butter, oil, rice, 
and fruits, which had always been considered 
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their diie, and complained to the godVishnoo> 
who promised to redress their grievances. As 
Bali had cheated them of their rights, Vishnoo 
determined that he should be punished by being 
cheated of his own. 

"Soon afterwards, Bali gave a banquet at which 
he displayed all his grandeur. Such magnificence 
had never before been seen in the world ; but, 
as usual, Bali insulted the gods by not making 
the accustomed offerings to them and their priests. 
In the midst of the entertainment, while the peo- 
ple were prostrating themselves before Bali, and 
treating him more like a god than a king, there 
entered a poor dwarf, meanly dressed, who bowed 
to him, and then stood with his hands joined, as 
if begging. Bali took pity upon his poverty, and 
desired him to ask whatever he wished, promising 
to grant it. 

" The dwarf answered that he was a poor 
Bramin of the name of Bamun, that he had but 
few wants or wishes, and only begged Bali to 
give him, out of his vast possessions, as much 
ground as he could measure with three paces, 
in order that he might build himself a hut 

" Now the planet Venus was a great friend of 
Bali's, and seeing him about to be taken in^ 
good-naturedly came down and whispered in his 
ear that he had better be very careful what he 
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agreed to, for that this Bamun was no other than 
the god Vishnoo in disguise. Bali felt his danger, 
but scorned to recall his promise ; and he there- 
fore immediately proceeded to ratify the contract 
in the usual manner, by pouring water over the 
dwarfs hands. 

" No sooner had the water touched Bamun's 
hands, than his stature began to increase in every 
direction, and in a few seconds his head reached 
the clouds. He now proceeded to measure out the 
space granted to him. With the first stride he 
cleared the earth ; with the second, the heavens ; 
and the third would have carried him over the 
infernal regions, but he was stopped by Bali's 
prostrating himself before him, and resigning the 
universe into his hands. 

"Vishnoo took from him the power that had 
been too great for him, but left him the infernal 
regions, in consideration of the generosity he had 
shown to his subjects." 

" I like that story very much ; " said Lucy. 
*^ But is that mythology ? Was Bali ever a real 
person?" 

" Some learned men suppose that he was a very 
ancient king of Cashmere, banished by a conqueror 
to the lower regions of Hindostan." 

" What had that to do with his being sent to 
the infernal regions?" asked Henry. 
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" Cashmere is one of the finest countries in the 
world," replied Mr. Percy, " full of flowers and 
fruits, cool rivulets, and beautiful scenery : poets 
say there are no flowers in the world like the 
roses of Cashmere — 

* Oh, who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest the world ever gave ? * 

and so on ; while Hindostan is intensely hot, with 
plains of sand extending in some places as far as 
the eye can reach. The ancient Cashmerians 
were very proud of their fine country, called it 
an earthly paradise, and thought it scarcely pos- 
sible to live any where else ; and had the greatest 
horror of the hot plains of Hindostan. 

" After his banishment, Bali seems to have esta- 
blished himself with considerable splendour in 
India. There exists even now, on the sea-shore, 
near Madras, a very fine pagoda, which is all 
that remains of an ancient city called the City of 
the Great Bali ; and even this is supposed to have 
been built in remembrance of him, on the site of 
one still more ancient, over which he actually 
ruled. There are old traditions of gilded sum- 
mits of other pagodas having been seen under the 
waters in former times." 

" Some people think that Bali was the son of 
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Nimrod," said Mr. Stanley ; " and the same called 
in Scripture Baal, and worshipped, as yoii all 
know, by many idolatrous nations." 

By this time we had had enough of our game, 
and candles being brought in, we went to our 
several occupations. 
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CHAP. XL 

" I WISH," said Mary one morning, " we could 
spend a whole day like people of the Middle Ages; 
and from the first thing in the morning till the 
last thing at night do nothing but what we should 
have done if we had lived then." 

" I wonder how we should begin the day," said 
Ellen ; " where is uncle Harry ? " 

" Here he is ; what do you want with him?" 

" Oh uncle, we want to spend a Middle Age 
day. How should we begin ? " 

" First you must be up very early in the morn- 
ing. The ladies in those days rose early and 
went to chapel, hot or cold, wet or dry. How 
should you like that ?" 

" We always do get up early ; and I suppose 
their going to chapel was instead of our family 
prayers. You know we have them every day." 

" But with all your alertness, I doubt whether 
you are up so early as the people of Henry the 
Second's time. They had a proverb, 

* Lever ^ cinq, diner k neuf, 
Souper k cinq, coucher k neuf, 
Fait vivre d*ans nonante et neuf/ " 
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** But then had they no breakfast ? only dinner 
and supper?" 

" They had only two meals a-day at that time ; 
but they made the most of them, and on great 
occasions when they did not keep quite to their 
regular habits, they dined sometimes as late as 
eleven in the morning. Afterwards they grew 
more luxurious, and a dinner sometimes lasted 
from three in the afternoon till twelve at night." 

" But don't let us come to the dinner yet ; " said 
Ellen. " We want to know how we are to go on 
all day." 

" Before I can tell you how you should go on^ 
I must know what rank you would hold, — Feudal 
Lords, or Vassals. What sort of people do you 
mean to be?" 

" Just what we are now ; " said Lucy, " We 
want to know what we ourselves should have done 
if we had lived then." 

" Society was different then. You would not 
have been in the same condition you are now. 
People were either nobles or vassals. The middle 
class of gentry did not exist. But let us see 
what we can make out for you. When you, 
Lucy and Henry, were little children, before you 
settled in Yorkshire, your father was in the army; 
so I suppose he would have gone to the Crusade, 
and left you to the care of some relations at home." 

" And me, me, uncle Harry?" said little Ed- 
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ward, bobbing up and down on his chair like an 
India-rubber ball ; " what should I have been ? 
Should not I have been something?" 

" Your father was a physician ; so perhaps 
you might have been adopted by some Baron he 
had cured." 

"And all of us?" asked Caroline, Arthur, 
Ellen, and Mary. 

" Oh you are easily provided for. Your father, 
with his family estate, would have been a petty 
Baron ; and Arthur might have gone to the wars, 
and you girls would have stayed at home and 
learnt housekeeping and embroidery ; to sing to 
the lute, and to dance ; and probably to read." 

" Almost what we do now ; " said Ellen in a 
tone of disappointment. 

" But you would have learnt some other things 
which you do not learn now, — cookery and sur- 
gery. All the ladies learnt to dress wounds." 

" I dare say that was often wanted. But you 
and Willy, uncle, what would you have been ?" 

" I am a lawyer, and I suppose I should have 
been the same then ; but lawyers in those days 
were often clergymen, and sometimes made am- 
bassadors, so perhaps I might have been a much 
greater man than I am now. The marriage of 
Henry the Third and Eleanor of Provence was 
arranged by a Bishop who was a great lawyer. 
But as clergymen were not allowed to marry, I 
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must have lived all alone, without any Willy and 
his mamma to keep me company." 

" But you might have been a lawyer without 
being a churchman, father," said William; 
" and then I would have been a student, and a 
very learned man." 

" I wonder whether you would have been the 
Bishop who preached in favour of good grammar, 
or one of the Oxford students who used to say, 
ego currit — tu currit — currens est ego — which, 
translated for your benefit, Mary, mean, * / runs 
— thou runs — / is running.' " 

"When did those dunces live?" asked Henry 
in a superior tone. 

"In the thirteenth century; and two arch- 
bishops thought it worth while to preach against 
them. But never mind, Willy ; you see the arch- 
bishops knew better, and there were learned men 
in the thirteenth century, notwithstanding the 
dunce party at Oxford. Let us hope you would 
have been one of the learned ones: perhaps a 
rival to Roger Bacon himself." 

" Or perhaps his friend, " said William. " That 
is what I should have liked." 

" You might have been a second Bishop Great- 
head. He was Roger Bacon's favourite friend, 
and a very great man too." 

"Who was he? and what did he do?" asked 
Mary. 
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** He began life as a poor boy, glad to earn his 
bread by any hard work ; but he was so clevet 
that the Mayor of Lincoln took notice of him, 
and put him to school. There he distinguished 
himself so much that other charitable persons sent 
him to the university, and he became Bishop of 
Lincoln, and one of the greatest scholars of his 
day. But what was still better, he was thoroughly 
conscientious, and not afraid to withstand both 
the King and the Pope when they required any- 
thing wrong." 

" The Pope too !" exclaimed Lucy. " I thought 
all the bishops in those days stood by the popes, 
and rebelled against the kings." 

" Not all. There were some who remem- 
bered the precept, *Pear God, and honour the 
king.' Probably you only know the names of 
one or two, such asDunstan and Thomas-^-Becket. 
But there were often churchmen in England who 
upheld the rights of the English Church, were 
loyal to their King, and resisted the usurpations of 
the Pope ; and this Bishop Greathead was one of 
them. When the Pope sent him bulls requiring 
any thing wrong he tore them in pieces instead of 
putting them in force." 

"But was not the Pope angry?" said Ellen. 
"I thought the popes excommunicated every 
body who disobeyed them." 

" Very true ; and the Pope did excommunicate 
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him, but he did not care; he said he made his 
appeal to Heaven. He was so good a man that 
the English considered him a saint, in spite of 
/the Pope ; and he had many friends and admirers 
even at Rome, though they dared not openly take 
his part." 

"Did he and the Pope ever make friends 
again ? " Mary asked. 

" No ; he died soon after ; and the Pope wrote 
to the King of England to desire that his bones 
might be taken up and disgraced, but the King 
knew better than to comply with such a request ; 
soon afterwards, when the Pope was in bed, he 
fancied the bishop appeared to him with an angry 
countenance, and gave him a hard poke in the 
side with his crozier. * You wretch of a pope ! ' 
said he, * did you mean to disturb my bones, and 
put a disgrace upon me and the church of Lin- 
coln ? What made you so bold ? It would have 
been more becoming for one in your station to 
pay respect to the bones of an honest man ! ' I do 
not know whether the Pope profited by the 
ghost's lecture, but I know he had a bad pain in 
his side for several days, and thought he should 
never be well again." 

" But that story cannot be true, uncle Harry; " 
said Lucy. 

" I think it might, Lucy ;" he replied. 

"But there could not be a real ghost?" 
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" But there might be a sham one. You know 
I told you the good bishop had friends in Rome. 
I have no doubt it was a trick played on the 
Pope by one of them. There are many stories 
of tricks of the same kind which took people 
in at the time." 

" Oh, do tell us one ! " said Lucy. " I like 
ghost stories particularly." 

** Here is one for you. A company of nuns 
had once been driven out of their convent, which 
remained empty for some time. At last there was 
a talk of establishing a fresh sisterhood in it, but 
William the Conqueror put a stop to the proposal, 
and gave the convent and the lands belonging to 
it to one of his knights. The knight and his 
companions went down to take possession of the 
property, and made a great feast, and were very 
merry; but after he was in bed, the nuns who 
had intended to inhabit it, came to him dressed 
up as the ghosts of those who had first been 
driven out; and they poked him with their 
crosses, and frightened him so much, that next 
day he was very glad to give up his estate 
quietly to the nuns." 

" Thank you.^ But now for our Middle Age 
Day," said Ellen. " Please, uncle, go through a 
whole day." 

"Is it to be in time of peace, or in time of 
war?" 

L 2 
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" In time of peace, please. Just such a day as 
to-day," 

" The only description of a lady's whole day 
that I remember, is in the account of Cicely, 
Duchess of York, who was mother of Edward 
the Fourth. She lived in the fifteenth century, 
which is rather later than the times you mean, 
but I recollect no other lady's diary just now. 
She used to rise at seven, and as soon as she was 
dressed go to mass.* Then home to breakfast, and 
a pretty substantial breakfast too. No tea or 
coffee, or thin bread and butter, or crisp toast, or 
muffins ; but good beefsteaks and ale ; or on fast 
days some fish then in season. A conger eel, 
perhaps, or a slice of porpoise." 

" How nasty 1 But please to go on." 

"After breakfast she went to church again. 
When she came home, perhaps she took a quiet 
walk on one of the terraces in her garden, 
attended by her ladies: or if the weather was 
bad, they might sit and embroider till dinner- 
time. During dinner, she had a lecturer to read 
aloud the whole time. After dinner, she received 
visitors, and transacted any business she had in 
hand. Next, she took a comfortable nap in her 
own room. When she awoke, her chaplain visited 
her for confession or private prayers. Then she 
came out among her ladies again, and, as her 
biographer says, * drank wine or ale at her plev^ 
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sure.' Then the household all assembled for even- 
ing prayers. After that, she and her ladies went 
to chapel; and when they returned, to supper. 
During supper they talked about what had been 
read to them at dinner; and the good duchess 
was very fond of repeating the lecture to them all 
over again from memory. After supper she and 
her ladies amused themselves * with honest mirth,' 
as they said, till bed- time ; and by eight o'clock 
they were all in bed. At least such was the rule, 
and the old lady observed it punctually herself." 

" There is nothing in all that for us to play at, 
Lucy ;" said Ellen. 

" No ; I do not think we could manage it. Of 
course we could not play at going to chapel ; and 
if we had to sit and work, or walk in the garden, 
or listen to reading, it is no more than we do 
now." 

" Well," said Caroline, " if one comes to think 
about it, they must in reality have done most of 
the same things we do now, only they did them 
in rather a different way." 

**We do not read at meal-times," Mary ob- 
served. 

" I will teU you what we can manage," Lucy 
exclaimed. " Let us have a Middle Age banquet 
in your baby-house, Mary, for the dolls. The 
Duchess of Zero can give the feast; you have 
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plenty more dolls for the company, and we will be 
the servants." 

*^ How many people should we have for guests ? '* 
Ellen asked. 

" They had large dinner-parties in those days," 
said uncle Harry ; " but I suppose your duchess 
would not wish to invite quite so large a party as 
the Duke of Milan brought on a visit to Lorenzo 
de' Medici. There were a hundred men-at-arms, 
five hundred foot-guards, fifty running footmen 
dressed in silk and silver, two thousand noblemen 
and courtiers, including their retainers, five hun- 
dred couple of dogs, and innumerable falcons and 
hawks." 

*^ Oh, that would be far too many. We have 
not nearly dolls enough. It would take all the 
dolls in the Pantheon Bazaar." 

" Well, then, bring what you have, and make 
the most of them," 

Upon this suggestion they immediately acted. 
The Duchess was turned into a Baron for the time 
being, her daughters into knights, and the other 
dolls into " gorgeous dames and statesmen old," of 
all sorts and sizes. All the elegant furniture was 
removed, and the carpet taken up, to prepare her 
drawing-room for a banqueting-hall. The boys, 
of course, would not condescend to play with dolls, 
but William goodnaturedly fetched a handful of 
hay from the stable, and Arthur supplied pieces 
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of wood from his workshop ; and then they and 
Henry went after their own amusements; but 
uncle Harry said that he was much younger than 
they, and quite ready to play if he was wanted. 
In fact he was always ready for every thing. 
There never was such a playfellow as uncle Harry. 
We supposed he might really be a hard-working 
grown-up gentleman when he was at home ; but 
with us in the holidays he was never too old, or 
too tired, or too busy for any thing. So now it 
was settled that he should talk for the Baron ; and 
he began by summoning his servants, and desiring 
them to send for provisions, particularly a good 
supply of fish. After a little time, I, as one of the 
caterers, returned to say that there were but three 
baskets of fish in the market, and that the Bishop 
of the diocese wanted them all ; that the Baron's 
servants had had a fight with the Bishop's servants, 
in which several on both sides were wounded ; 
that the Mayor at last had interfered, and decreed 
one basket of fish to each party, and kept the other 
for the market. 

The Baron, in a rage, said he would punish the 
Mayor for not deciding entirely in his favour ; 
and ordered a band of retainers to take him prisoner 
immediately. No sooner said than done. The 
Mayor, a large doll, was brought in, a prisoner 
between Edward and Mary. Uncle Harry stormed 
L 4 
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at him for daring to contravene his orders, and 
commanded that he should instantly be carried 
" to the deepest dungeon beneath the castle 
moat!" Uncle Harry frowned so awfully, and 
looked so tremendously fierce while he pronounced 
these words in a voice of thunder, that we were 
quite in fear for the poor Mayor's life. However, 
he came off at last with flying colours, for the 
town's-people had no idea of allowing him to be 
ill-treated for doing justice, and came in a body to 
besiege the Baron's castle, and demand their Mayor. 
Their representatives, Ellen, Lucy, and Caroline, 
made such an uproar, that the Baron was frightened, 
and brought out the Mayor and made friends with 
him, and ended by inviting both him and the 
Bishop to dinner. The Mayor agreed to let the 
Baron buy the third basket of fish, and the Bishop 
sent his for a present : very fine fish they were, 
particularly the dolphins. 

But uncle Harry said we should want flesh and 
fowl as well as fish; and he ordered herons, bitterns, 
cranes, swans, geese, peacocks, pheasants, rabbits, 
pigs, half a stag, a baron of beef, many kinds of 
vegetables, particularly cabbages, puddings, plenty 
of blancmange, and large jugs of ale and wine. 

" Are all those birds and beasts to be roasted 
whole?" I asked. 

" By no means. We must have elegant made 
dishes, and two or three kinds of soup." 
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" I think," said Ellen, " it seems rather below 
the Baron's dignity to order every separate dish 
himself. Could not somebody else do that ? " 

" Nobody else knows what to order ;" replied 
Lucy. " Pretend he is the steward for the pre- 
sent, and we the cooks. What soups will you 
please to have, Sir ? " 

" A good dish of broth made of pork and 
gourds ; a white soup of almonds and onions ; 
and some pork gruel coloured with saffiron." 

" What nasty messes those must be ! " ex- 
claimed Lucy : but uncle Harry continued giving 
his orders with the utmost gravity. 

" Take care to have plenty of saflfron to colour 
the dishes ; and powdered ginger to eat with the 
roast cranes and herons ; a good sauce of garlic 
and grapes for the rabbits ; and ginger syrup for 
the pheasants." 

" And the pigs," cried Mary. " May we 
have some apple sauce for them ? " 

" No, no. Take your pig, stuff him with herbs 
and raisins, then boil him, then roast him well ; 
colour him with eggs and saffix)n, and then cover 
him with gold and silver leaf." 

" What was the use of the gold and silver 
leaf?" 

" To look pretty, I suppose. They were very 
fond of gilding their joints. And don't forget 
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the stream of fire from his mouth when he comes 
to table." 

** How IS that to be managed ? " asked Lucy, 
who seemed to be the head cook, 

** A thin long-necked phial of spirit is to be 
concealed in the pig's mouth, just before it is 
brought to table. As soon as the heat of the pig 
makes the spirit boil, set fire to the vapour. And 
mind that we have a dish of boiled radishes, 
several vegetable tarts, and a large custard pud- 
ding stuffed full of violets." 

" That last sounds more promising," said 
Caroline : " but what odd mixtures they seemed 
to have used in their cookery." 

^* Yes. But now I think your dinner is pretty 
well ordered*" 

The house was next taken in hand : chopped 
hay spread over the floor, a long wooden table 
arranged the whole length of the room, and 
benches round it. Chairs of the Duchess' were 
placed at the head of the board for the Baron, 
the Bishop, and two or three of the most 
distinguished guests. When all was ready, a 
flourish of Edward's tin trumpet announced the 
arrival of the company. The Baron ordered the 
drawbridge to be lowered, and proceeded to the 
hall to receive his guests. The dolls were 
ushered into the banqueting-hall with great dig- 
nity. Mary, Lucy, and Ellen, arranged them in 
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their proper places, taking care to seat several of 
the gentlemen on the floor. A plate and knife 
were given to, each person, but of course no fork. 
Most of the animal food came out of Edward's 
Noah's Ark, and Mary had boxes of dolls' fruit 
and vegetables. 

" Who is to carve ? " asked Lucy. 

" The Baron himself should carve the principal 
dish," said uncle Harry; "and the guests may 
help themselves to the others. It was sometimes 
a point of politeness for the master or mistress of 
the house to carve one dish. The Countess of 
Warwick held a manor by the service of carving 
for the King on particular occasions." 

The servants were very attentive, helped the 
wooden company to carve and eat, and carried on 
conversation for them to prevent their finding the 
party dull. As the exact date of the entertain- 
ment was not fixed, they introduced by way of 
conversation any stories they happened to know- 
But the best was one told by uncle Harry, about 
John Erigena when dining with King Charles 
the Bald. Erigena was a learned man, very 
clever, and full of fun. He was rather small and 
thin, and a little apt to be greedy. He was 
sitting at dinner between two remarkably fat 
priests, and the King sent him a dish containing 
two large fish and one small one, and desired him 
to divide them between himself and his two 
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neighbours. John bowed to the King, gravely 
helped himself to the two large fish, and divided 
the little one between the priests. " That is not 
fair ! " s^d they. " No indeed ;" said the King. 
But John again bowing politely, persisted in its 
being all right. "Here," said he showing his 
own plate and himself, " are two large fish and 
one little one ; and there," pointing to the priests 
and their plates, " are also two large fish and one 
little one." 

Between the two courses the Baron, as was 
customary, had an " intermeat," a kind of show 
that used to be exhibited during feasts, and gene- 
rally consisted of a sham fight by sea or land. 
One of Edward's little ships was brought in, and 
soldiers out of the same box were pushed after it. 
The attendants knocked them all down with 
caraway comfits ; then ate the sugar-plums in the 
name of the company, and carried the intermeat 
away. 

The only drawback to the pleasure of the en- 
tertainment was its extreme noise. The company 
and the servants seemed all determined to talk at 
once ; and at last uncle Harry said that we must 
establish a Silentiary. Edward was accordingly 
installed in the office, and posted against the wall 
with a cane in his hand, with which he was to strike 
it whenever the company became noisy. But he 
discharged his duty with too great rigour, and 
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struck the wall whenever any body attempted to 
speak. The mere suspicion that any one was 
going to open her mouth, set him hammering ; so 
that he made more noise than they, and stopped 
all conversation. He was, therefore, by common 
consent, deposed from his office. 

Uncle Harry and I, having other things to do, 
took leave soon after the entertainment began; 
but it continued during the whole of that day, 
and when we went to bed at night, the Baron and 
his guests were still carousing. Next day, Lucy, 
Ellen, and Mary spent the whole morning in 
putting things in order and welcoming the return 
of the Duchess of Zero and her daughters to their 
comfortable family mansion. 
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CHAP. XII. 

The dinner parties were over, the papas and 
mammas at leisure, and every body being ready for 
more charades, uncle Harry and I were again 
summoned to the consultation. 

" Let us have something from Greece or Rome;" 
said Arthur. 

" By all means," said Henry ; " and let it be a 
philosopher this time." 

" I wonder what you can see to admire in those 
philosophers;" said William. " St. Augustine says 
they hung up veils before their doors to hide the 
ignorance that lurked within." 

" Not quite so fast, William," interposed his 
father. " Before the introduction of Christianity 
the best of the heathens were generally philo- 
sophers, and, as far as honesty and just dealing 
went, they are not to be despised." 

" I thought they taught nothing but sophistry ;" 
said William. 

" They gave good lessons sometimes. There 
was one who was anxious to impress upon his 
scholars the value of a good character. With 
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this intention, he went down to the market-place 
at midnight, and carried away a sheep that was 
hung up in the shambles. In the morning the 
sheep was missed, and two of his scholars, young 
men of indifferent character, were accused of the 
theft. They were brought before the magistrate, 
when the philosopher came forward and confessed 
himself to be the thief." 

" Then, of course, the poor scholars got off?" 
said Ellen. 

" No : every body laughed at the philosopher, 
and said it was impossible that so good a man could 
steal. The more he protested, the more they 
laughed, and said that any body could see he was 
only trying to save his scholars. At last he brought 
the sheep into court, and returned it to the owner. 
* Learn from this,' he said to his scholars, * the 
value of a good reputation.' '* 

" Do you know the name of the philosopher?" 
asked Henry. 

" No, I do not ; so I am afraid you cannot act 
him. But I cannot stay with you this morning, 
as I have an engagement. Good bye." 

" Let us have something from the Iliad," said 
Arthur when uncle Harry was gone. " One of 
the names we proposed the other day. Agamem- 
non? Aunt Esther, you said that would do, 
only we had not time to finish settling it." 

" But I do not see how we can divide the word," 
said Ellen, ** Ag does not mean any thing." 
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" Try Aga;" I said. " A sort of petty great 
man in Turkey, sometimes the governor of a 
village. You might have him sitting smoking, 
surrounded by his attendants." 

" Yes ; and giving orders for them all to be 
bastinadoed ; " exclaimed Arthur. " That is 
the thing for a Turkish Governor." 

" Oh no, Arthur," said Caroline ; " do not 
let us have any thing horrid. You know mamma 
does not like it." 

" Well, but she will not mind my ordering 
it. Of course it is not going to be done." 

" But what shall we have for Mem ? Would 
a very affected, mincing person do, coming in, 
saying — How do you do, Mem 9 I am delighted 
to see you Mem^ — instead of Ma'am?" enquired 
Mary, , curtseying, putting her head on one side, 
and acting her own idea, as she spoke. 

" Oh no, Mary, we do not want Mem at all ; " 
Henry replied. " Memnon, the Egyptian hero, 
is what we must have, of course." 

" Who was Memnon ? You fixed upon these 
words the morning Lucy and I were sweeping 
the baby-house, and washing the dolls' clothes 
after the banquet, so we do not know about 
them." 

Though Henry had been so ready with Mem- 
non's name, we found that he knew nothing 
more, and could not even tell Mary who he was : 
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80 I explained to her that Memnon was a corrup- 
tion of the name of Amenof the Third, supposed 
by some people to have been the very king of 
Egypt who was reigning when the Israelites 
took their departure, and who was drowned in 
the Red Sea. 

" But that was Pharaoh ! " exclaimed Lucy, 
Ellen and Mary all together. 

*^ Pharaoh was his title, not his name. All 
the kings of Egypt at that time were called 
Pharaohs, but they had their own names besides." 

" Just as the first twelve emperors of Eome 
were called Caesars ; " said Arthur. 

When the little girls were satisfied on this 
point, I told them more about Amenof, and the 
great statue erected to him. 

" Then Moses himself may have seen it," said 
Lucy. ^^ Think of there being a statue standing 
now, that Moses and the Israelites could have 
seen I That is wonderful." 

" But," said the dignified Henry, " do you be- 
lieve it?" 

" I am not learned enough to decide ; " I 
answered. " I only tell you that some people 
suppose it to have been the statue of that Pha- 
raoh, and I do not know that there are any strong 
reasons against it." 

" I am sure / shall believe it," said Lucy, 

M 
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" because it is so nice to think of. What is it 
like?" 

I told her that it is an enormous statue, fifty- 
three feet high, sitting on a throne, with its bands 
on its knees. In former times people believed 
that every morning when the first rays of the 
sun struck the statue, it gave out a musical sound, 
and it is therefore known by the name of the 
Vocal Memnon. " Now," I continued, " we may 
very easily dress Henry as an Egyptian statue : 
we will put him in the Memnon's attitude, with 
a sheet over him, and a white scarf flat upon his 
head, and hanging down on his shoulders ; and I 
will sit behind him where I cannot be seen, and 
strike a chord on the guitar." 

" That will be famous ; " said Henry. " I 
have seen the small Memnon in the British Mu- 
seum, and I know the position." 

^^ I think we might manage a still better scene, 
with more acting in it," Arthur observed. " Do 
not you remember in the History of Eome, that 
the Emperor Adrian, with his wife and a number 
of ladies, went to visit the statue of Memnon, to 
hear the music? We might have them coming 
to see it, and talking about the sound." 

" There is one objection to that. Henry will 
quite lose his effect as a colossal statue, if human 
beings of the same size are standing by him. It 
will answer better to have nothing to compare 
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him with, if we wish him to look gigantic. 
Now; ^Agamemnon, King of Men,' what scene 
in his life will you have ? " 

" Oh, don't let us have his life at all: let us 
have his death. His wife Clytemnestra stabbing 
him. You know she gave him a fine tunic with 
the sleeves sewed together, and while he wa>s 
trying to put it on, and his arms were entangled 
in the sleeves, she stabbed him." 

" What a wicked creature," said Ellen. " I 
am sure I will not act Acr." 

" Nor I ; " said Mary. « Nor I neither ; " 
said Lucy. 

" Well then, Caroline wilL You will not 
mind it, Carry ? " 

" Why really, I would rather not." 

" Suppose," said I, "you classical boys act 
that scene by yourselves. Let Arthur be Cly- 
temnestra ; the dressing him up as a lady will be 
an additional advantage." 

" Oh yes ! " said Mary ; " and he shall have mam- 
ma's old pink bonnet and black cloak, or had he 
better be in an evening dress? Caroline's blue 
frock with short sleeves ; and perhaps as Clytem- 
nestra was a queen, he should have a crown." 

" Oh Mary, what wretched notions ! " ex- 
claimed Henry. " Surely you do not suppose 
the Greek ladies of the heroic ages were dressed 
in bonnets and frocks like you ? " 

M 2 
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" How were they dressed ? " 

" They wore tunics, vests, robes, and different 
kinds of drapery of their own. The way will be 
for Arthur to take off his jacket, and turn his 
shirt sleeves up to his shoulders, and then have a 
shawl twisted round him somehow; I dare say 
aunt Esther can do it," 

" Very easily. I will fold the shawl round him, 
and fasten the comers on his shoulders with 
brooches : and he shall have a girdle round his 
waist." 

" I ought to have a veil, and a crown or fillet ; 
do not forget that ; " said Arthur. 

"Those are all ready;" I answered: *^and 
now that we have settled Agamemnon, what other 
words shall we have ? There will be time for 
several. None of Agamemnon's scenes will take 
long to act." 

" I think," said William, " it would be a good 
way for us to take it in turn to choose the words, 
because then we might each have our favourite 
character, and still all consult and arrange. Shall 
we draw lots for first choice ? " 

The first choice fell to me, and as we had 
hitherto dealt only in kings and queens, I ven- 
tured to leave the royal line, and to propose the 
philosopher Galileo. The word would divide 
well, but I found that none of the children except 
William knew his history. They had always 
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cared more about kings and warriors than about 
learned men. Lucy had learnt to repeat in her 
lesson of Chronology, 

" A. D. 1557. The astronomer Galileo, and 
the Spanish writer, Cervantes, flourish : " 
but she did not know who either of them were, 
and had never enquired. I explained that Galileo 
was a learned Italian who invented the telescope, 
and made many great astronomical discoveries. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany was his friend, and 
made him Professor of Mathematics, and for a 
time he pursued his studies in peace ; but at last. 
Ignorant people fancied there must be something 
wrong in his discoveries because they could not 
understand them, and he was brought before the 
Inquisition. There he was forced to renounce 
all his opinions. He agreed to give up his 
science in order to save his life, but the Inquisi- 
tors were not satisfied, and they imprisoned him 
for many years. When he was released, his eye- 
sight was so injured by the confinement, that he 
could no longer look through his telescope. When 
I had finished my story, the boys wished to act 
his examination before the Inquisition, but Ellen 
did not like any thing so melancholy, and we 
therefore determined upon showing him looking 
through his telescope. 

It was now little Edward's turn to find a 
word, and he seemed rather puzzled at having 
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"all" history "before him where to choose," 
because, as he informed us, he was only as far as 
B.ichard the Third. Arthur advised him to act 
Hercules. 

" He had much better be Tom Thumb," said 
Henry. "Besides, Hercules will not divide; 
don't put useless words into the child's head." 

I reminded Edward of the different heroes of 
whom he had read in his little history of Eng- 
land ; and he said his favourite of all was William 
Wallace, but that he should not like to be him, 
even in play, because of having his head cut off. 

" Never mind that," said William. " Wallace 
is a good word. You may be any other charac- 
ter that comes into the story; and any one of us 
will be William Wallace himself, if you do not 
like it. / am quite ready to act such a hero, 
with his head or without it." 

" It is a very odd thing," said Lucy, " but I 
think heroes generally come to bad ends. After 
all their fighting and conquering, they are very 
apt to have their own heads cut off, or something 
of that sort. I wonder why that is." 

" Because," I replied, " the greatest men have 
not fought for their own private advantage, but 
for the rights of their king, or the good of their 
country, and sometimes the object could not be 
gained without the loss of their lives. Those 
great men were ready to lay down their own lives 
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in a noble cause ; and often that was the very 
way they came to be looked upon as heroes. 

" Now if you have agreed upon Wallace, draw 
lots for the next. — It is Ellen's turn. Who shall 
it be, Ellen?" 

" I should like some name in the Wars of the 
Koses, but on the Lancaster side, of course." 

" Why do you prefer that side ? " 

*^ Because I am so sorry for poor Henry the 
Sixth, and his misfortunes. He was a good man, 
I am sure, though he might not be a clever king." 

" I like him too," said Mary. " If I had lived 
at that time, he should have had somebody to 
comfort him and give him a little honour, I know." 

" Yes, and me too," cried Edward. " I'm a 
Red Rose." 

And indeed his chubby face looked very like one. 

I proposed taking the word Lancaster. It 
would divide very well. Lank — Aster. 

" What shaU Lank be?" 

'* I know ; " said Lucy : " I heard aunt Mortimer 
telling mamma that when Matilda was a child, 
her hair was so lank it never would curl. Let us 
be a party of girls whose hair will not curl. 
We can come in with it all about our ears, pre- 
tending we have got wet in the rain." 

** I suppose that must do ; " said Ellen. *^ Now 
for Aster." 

Caroline suggested bringing in one of the 
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China asters which she would ask the gardener to 
pot off ready for the evening, if they were not 
all out of bloom. She proposed to bring the 
company to see it as a rare plant just arrived from 
China, when she would expatiate upon its class 
and order, and the mode of cultivating it. 

For Lancaster, I advised, the adherents of 
Henry the Sixth discussing his character and 
misfortunes, and resolving to be faithful to him, 
and to their emblem, the Red Rose. " We might 
put on some red roses," said Caroline ; " mamma 
has an old wreath, which I know we may cut to 
pieces." 

" I'll tell you what will be best," cried Arthur. 
^* We'll have a good skirmish between York and 
Lancaster. Some of us shall wear white roses, and 
some red ; and the red shall meet the others and 
beat them, and make them throw all their white 
roses away. We can get up a capital row." 

Here we were interrupted by Mr. Percy, who 
came to announce that the pond in the park was 
frozen so hard that the ice was quite safe for 
sliding and skating, and advised the boys to 
take advantage of it while the weather was 
favourable. 

"Hurrah I" cried Henry, throwing down the 
History of Greece, while Arthur let Rome slip 
through his fingers more easily than even Augus- 
tulus had done. William made equally short 
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work with EDgland, and the boys rushed from 
the room with shouts that might have announced 
the fall of empires. 

We ladies remained to put the books in their 
places ; and then followed, to enjoy some good 
races in the park. We found the rest of the 
party at the pond before us, and most of them on 
the ice; some sliding, some skating: Mr. Stanley, 
in particular, was skimming over the ice as if he 
had wings. He was a capital performer, and 
very good-natured in teaching the boys. He had 
brought out with him five oranges, four of which 
he placed upon the ice in a square, with about 
twelve feet between each, and the other in the 
middle. Closely followed by Henry, Arthur and 
William, he skated in a small circle round the 
centre orange. When they had gone once round, 
they struck out at the same moment, each making 
a circle round one of the corner oranges; 
then all together round the centre ; then each 
again took his own comer. In this way they 
went on very regularly, but the ice being new 
continued cracking all the time. Mr. Stanley, 
who knew that the water was only two or three 
feet deep, allowed them to go on till the ice 
waved like a carpet, and the water oozed through 
every time he passed over the cracks, when he 
thought it advisable to try some other part of the 
pond. 
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Henry now proposed a mail-coachj wliich was 
performed by all the skaters laying hold of each 
other's sticks^ the fastest taking the lead, and 
skating over the pond in all directions. 

Several of the ladies ventured on the ice. Lucy 
and Mary were almost as fearless as their brothers, 
but the little quiet Ellen preferred remaining 
with me on shore, and admiring her braver 
companions notwithstanding their laughing at 
her. 'We stayed till it grew so cold and dark 
that Mrs. Percy ordered the children home. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

At the earliest possible opportunity we began our 
performance. The words chosen in the morning 
went off very well. The first was Wallace. 

Wall. A company of travellers arriving in 
sight of the great wall of China, guided by a 
Chinese, with a long pig-tail, and dressed in a 
cloak with a girdle. They looked up at the 
cornice of the room, and expressed unbounded 
surprise and admiration, inquiring its height and 
breadth, saying they had never seen any thing so 
stupendous, and that it must be a great defence 
to China. The guide bowing, and turning about 
so as to display his pig-tail to the utmost advan- 
tage, remarked that China was decidedly the 
mistress of the world; at which the travellers 
laughed, and the spectators guessed the word. 

Lace. Caroline had seen lace made in Devon- 
shire, and she desired the actors to supply them- 
selves with pillows for cushions, and to stick in 
them rows of pins with reels of cotton fastened 
to them. The weavers sat with the pillows on 
their laps, and wove very industriously, but the 
word was soon guessed. 
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For Wallace they chose the story of William 
Wallace and his army meeting Warenne Earl of 
Surrey, and his troops, at Stirling. 

The river Forth was there crossed by a long 
wooden bridge. The English general approached 
the banks on the southern side, and Wallace on 
the north. Warenne sent two clergymen to oflfer 
a pardon to Wallace and his followers on con- 
dition of their laying down their arms. 

" Go back to Warenne," said Wallace to the 
messengers, " and tell him we are not here to 
treat of peace, but to restore freedom to our 
country. Let the English come on; we defy 
them to their very beards I " 

The space between two rows of chairs down 
the middle of the room, made the river ; and the 
chairs themselves, the banks. Wallace was very 
grand. We wondered that the English had been 
able to defeat such a hero; and, knowing his 
history, we could not for the time avoid preferring 
the Scotch cause to the English. We might have 
continued half the evening lamenting his fate, 
but the boys recalled us to the business in hand. 

Agamemnon gave great satisfaction through- 
out, but I think our best scene was Memnon. 
The chairs and tables were wheeled out of the 
way, and a large empty space cleared to repre- 
sent the plain of the Nile, above which the 
Memnon towers. A single arm-chair was placed 
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for Henry, who sat on the back of it dressed 
in ancient Egyptian costume. He wore the 
sheet as at first proposed, but we found a much 
better contrivance than the scarf, to imitate the 
head-dress. Long strips of cartridge paper, 
about three inches wide, were folded backwards 
and forwards till they looked like a large plaited 
frill, and bound with a fillet to Henry's temples. 
They hung half way down his waistcoat, and the 
ends were fastened by a girdle. He sat upright 
with his hands spread flat upon his knees, and I 
hid myself behind him with the guitar. The 
lights were extinguished, and for a few seconds a 
solemn silence prevailed — the night was still 
and dark. Presently the door softly opened, and 
Caroline appeared, carrying her papa's little 
portable reading-lamp ; she entered slowly, hold- 
ing her hand before it, so as to illuminate but a 
small part of the room. Morning was evidently 
dawning, but Memnon was still in shadow. 
Gradually she lowered her hand, and threw the 
light full on the face of the statue. At the in- 
stant the sun's rays reached him, the musical 
sounds were heard, for I began to play some 
chords on the guitar ; first in very faint harmo- 
nics, then growing louder, and gradually dying 
away again, to imitate the kind of sound sup- 
posed to issue from Memnon. 
Next came Gai.ileo. 
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The boys contrived with the chairs an ancient 
galley y with two banks of oars. One set of rowers 
were on the floor, and worked their oars between 
the bars of the chairs ; the others sat on the seats, 
and rowed with long sticks through the backs. 
Henry, dressed in sheet drapery, stood at the 
prow, evidently bent on conquest, and holding a 
pasteboard standard, on which appeared the letters 
S. P. Q. R. The rowers pulled immensely hard 
— true racing stroke — but their exertions were 
not long needed, for the word was discovered. 

The next scene represented Pope Leo the 
Tenth, in whose reign, as the children knew, 
the reformation began. We had first thought of 
acting his commissioning Tetzel to sell the in- 
dulgences; then his meeting with Francis the 
First, when the Cardinals charged him not to 
touch his hat, lest the people should think a Eang 
was as great a man as a Pope : but we finally 
decided upon his reception of the English ambas- 
sadors, who came to present Henry the Eighth's 
book against Luther. 

Leo, dressed in scarlet robes, sat in an arm- 
chair covered with crimson drapery. The Cardi- 
nals, in sheets and red shawls, with little red 
caps on their heads, stood on each side of his 
chair. Leo held in his hand a scroll, on which 
were the words Fidei Defensor, the title which 
he bestowed upon Henry in return for his book. 
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The Pope received the book with great dignity, 
and presented the scroll to the ambassadors, who 
appeared extremely grateful. Leo then put out 
his foot in a convenient position for them to kiss; 
which ceremony being performed, they retired. 

Galileo. The scene now lay in Tuscany, 
at the court of Duke Cosmo. Gaily dressed 
courtiers and ladies were walking about, ex- 
changing compliments, and remarking on the 
clearness of the evening. 

"We must prepare for the revel to-night," 
said one : " the evening star already warns us to 
return to the palace." 

" So I perceive," answered a giddy young 
lady : " and with it, as usual, appears our solemn 
Professor of Mathematics." 

Galileo slowly advanced; a quiet-looking old 
man dressed in black, with a telescope under his 
arm. 

" Well, Signor Bat's-eyes," began the courtier ; 
" what say the constellations ? Do they promise 
you the philosopher's stone to-night?" 

"Or the elixir of perpetual youth?" asked the 
gay maiden. 

"But what do you hear through that tube?" 
enquired another. 

" The barking of the Dogstar, and the howls of 
the Great Bear ; " replied a fourth. 

These taunts and many others were lost upon 
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Galileo, who silently awaited their departure for 
the revel. When left alone, he stealthily brought 
out from behind the screen a three-legged stand. 

"These moments are precious;" said he to 
himself, as he hastily fixed his telescope. *^ The 
dungeons of the Inquisition are dark, and once 
within their walls, farewell to sun and stars 1 " 

After Lancaster had been acted, and our Red 
Roses had come off more triumphantly than was 
often the fortune of poor Henry the Sixth, we 
had one more charade this evening ; it was chosen 
by Arthur, and intended to be entirely performed 
by the boys. The girls were not even allowed to 
know the word, but were desired to guess with 
the other spectators. 

The first syllable was rather alarming. Henry 
and Arthur came in without their jackets, 
and with handkerchiefs twisted round their 
hands so as to make them three times the 
natural size. They placed themselves in the 
middle of the room, and began, as we thought, to 
fight. There was a great deal of hitting at each 
other's faces, and yet they did not seem to hurt 
one another. We guessed Fight, Box, Hit, but 
they shook their heads : none of those would do. 
As they left the room, I heard Arthur say, " I 
suppose the ladies can't be expected to guess that ; 
but really, uncle Stanley ought." However, Mr. 
Stanley gave us no help, and the second scene 
began. 
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When the screen was removed, we saw chairs 
placed in a square with the ba^ks towards the 
inside, ao as to form a kind of pit or well. 
Baizes and carpets were spread over them, and 
in a conspicuous place hung the never-failing 
tiger skin, Henry, Arthur, William, and Edward, 
were standing round, with their sleeves tucked up 
to their elbows, apparently engaged in some very 
hard work. They dragged the pieces of carpet 
out of the pit, and rubbed them most diligently. 
Edward, in particular, rubbed till his own face 
was as red as the piece of drugget on which he 
was at work. Presently they threw it all back, 
saying the leather was not sufficiently softened, 
and must go into the pit again. They next began 
to work at the tiger skin, observing that they 
must first scrape off the hair; but on Arthur's 
producing a carving knife for that purpose, Mrs. 
Percy interfered. She said they had entered 
quite far enough into the realities of their trade, 
without proceeding to tan her valuable tiger skin. 

After we had waited a long time for the next 
scene, Edward ran in to say that they had not 
actors enough, and wanted Caroline, Lucy, and 
Ellen to come and help. The young ladies obeyed 
the summons, but we still waited till our patience 
was exhausted, and I was despatched to hurry 
them. On entering the school-room, I found 
them in a most extraordinary mess. There 
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seemed to be some very odd sort of cookery 
going on, for there was a large tureen on the table, 
with soup-plates and seyeral iron and wooden 
spoons. 

"What can you be doing?" I asked. 

" Don't you see ? " replied Arthur. ^^ We are 
making black broth, to be sure : Spartan broth." 

" But what has made you so long about it ?" 

" We could not settle upon a good recipe ; " 
Lucy answered r ** so we are each trying our 
own; but it takes a good while to fill a whole 
tureen." 

" Just look round, will you, " said Arthur, 
" and see which you think is most like black broth. 
It is only the look of it that signifies, you know ; 
nobody need drink it." 

" That is fortunate," I thought to myself, as I 
inspected the cookery. Henry was at work with 
his box of colours, mixing sepia, indigo, and lake 
in a soup-plate — very black that was. Arthur 
and Lucy were engaged in preparations of ashes 
and water ; they thought it looked like bad pea 
soup — very bad, I thought. Caroline, who hated 
dirt, had a kettle of boiling water, and was trying 
to bring strong black tea to the highest possible 
colour ; but the others said her broth looked poor, 
and would never do. They were all so busy with 
their own experiments that they had forgotten to 
look after Master Edward, who had realised the 
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idea in the strongest manner ; and was jerking 
ink by penfuls into a soup plate^ mixing it with 
water, and stirring it up with the feather of the 
pen : of course spirting it all over his own face 
and dress. Haying secured the inkstand, I ad- 
vised them to mix their messes together in the 
tureen, and proceed to the acting without 
further delay. Arthur accordingly took off his 
jacket, and tied a towel round his waist, which he 
thought made him look very like a Helot. While 
he carried the tureen on his head into the draw- 
ingroom, then returned for the plates and basins, 
and arranged them, the others had time to dress 
for Spartan citizens. They put sheets over their 
shoulders, and tied tow beards on their chins to 
look elderly; then marched into the room in a 
formal manner, and seated themselves at the table, 
looking very solemn. Henry, as Polemarch, 
ladled out the broth, and helped every body. 
They pretended to eat it with great satisfaction, 
remarking how black it was, and how wise and 
brave and superior to every body else it made 
them. 

Presently Ellen entered, much more gaily 
dressed than the others. She made a low bow, 
and Henry begged to know who she was, at the 
same time offering her a seat. She informed him 
that she was a young Athenian nobleman come 
to Sparta in the train of Alcibiades, and haying 

N 2 
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heard much of their black broth^ she was anxiofOB 
to taste it. Henry politely presented her with a 
plateful) and she pretended to try to drink it; 
but the moment it touched her lips, she began to 
sputter and make wry faces as if she was taking 
physic. She protested she had never tasted any- 
thing so nasty in her life ; she was sure it must 
be poison. 

*^ Young- Athenian," exclaimed Henry with 
great dignity, " to relish this broth, it is necessary 
to have first bathed in the Eurotas.'* 

As the children were returning to the school- 
room, they met Mr. Percy, who had not been 
present at the acting. 

" Where have you been this evening, papa ? " 
said Ellen. " We have not seen you." 

" I have been busy in the library, " he an- 
swered, ** and when you have taken off those ma- 
jestic robes and beards, I have something to 
show you." 
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CHAP. XIV. 

On their return to the drawingroom, Mr. Percy 
produced a packet of papers. 

" Here is a manuscript," said he, ** which, I 
think, you will like to hear read. It is a wonder- 
ful story of a great magician that was once seen 
in Europe." 

" What is the date, uncle ? " said William. 
" Was it written by a monk ? And where was 
it found?" 

" You may examine the first leaf for yourself: 
the rest is in such a peculiar condition, that I 
cannot let it go out of my own hands." 

The contents of the first leaf were as follows : — 

« THE FAYEE AND PLEASAUNTE ROMAUNTE OP 
ROBERT A STOKER. 

" In ye olden dayes of merrie Ynglonde yee 
muste stodie wel & undirstonde yat manie grete 
& straunge dinges dydde happe siche as shal 
not agen bee sene in ye londe quhile ye Water 
runnes & ye Sunne dothe shyn. For yt is wel 

sr S 
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knowen to manie wyse & lerned clerkes quha 
have wry tte of y* same in Bokes how yat byfore 
y® dayes of our preset blessed Konyng diuere 
grymme Encfaaunters dydde wone in y* Londe 
& at tymes dydde goe rampauging ouer alle y* 
Countrie sparynge in her furye no grene ne 
wylde forete ne citye in soche wyse yat alle peple 
fro y® Konyng on hys throne wiy hys fayreQuene 
bi hys rizt honde to y® lowest Knaue or Villein 
wiy hys Wyf Jugge or Margerye alle dydde at 
tymes holde her lyfis in dedlie feare and qnak- 
ynge." 

William took it, and looked at it in a learned 
antiquarian sort of way. It was written in black 
letter, on very coarse paper, which, as well as 
the ink, appeared discoloured by age. William 
remarked that it was in wonderfully good pre- 
servation, considering it was only on paper, not 
on vellum, and that the edges were not worn. 

*^ Indeed ! " said Mr. Percy. " Perhaps you 
had better not spend any more time in examining 
it. Hand it round, if you please, and let us see 
who can read it." 

Each looked at it in turn, but nobody could 
make out a word, except William. At his uncle's 
desire, he began to read it aloud* 
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" THE TAIR AND PLEASANT BOMAUNT OE 
BOBEBT A STOKEB. 

" In the olden days of tnerry England, ye must 
study well and understand that many great and 
strange things did hap, such as shall not be seen 
again in the land while the water runs, and the 
sun doth shine. 

"For it is well known to many wise and 
learned clerks, who have writ of the same in 
books, how that before the days of our present 
blessed king, divers grim enchanters did wone in 
the land, and at times did go rampaging over all 
the country, sparing, in their fury, neither* green 
nor wild, forest nor city ; in such wise that all 
people, from the king on his throne, with his fair 
queen by his right hand, to the lowest knave or 
villain, with his wife Jugg or Margery, all did at 
times hold their lives in deadly fear and quaking." 

" That is the whole of this leaf;" said William, 
who read the black letter without any difficulty. 

" I wish it was written in common English," 
observed Mary, who had been looking over his 
shoulder, " I can't read a word of it myself, and I 
can scarcely understand it when Willy does." 

" I will read the rest in modem English, if you 
prefer it," said Mr. Percy : " only nobody must 
come and overlook me while I am reading." 

K 4 
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^^ ^In those days there lived that great magician, 
Robert k Stoker.' " 

" What an odd name ! " said Lucy, ** Astoker." 

" Nothing particularly odd ; " said William. 
" There were Thomas k Becket, and William 
k Court, and plenty such." 

" * This Robertus was an awful man to behold,^ 
continued Mr. Percy. ' So grim, and black, and 
dreadful was his face, that he seemed ta be one 
of those demons who had begun life as pillars of 
black smoke, and gradually taken the shape of 
men. He was not a giant, though one might ha^e 
supposed that no one else could have performed 
such deeds. He lived in a great castle in the 
outskirts of London, surrounded by hia foUowecsw 
No one could guess the limits of his power^ The 
four elements were his slaves : he kept them in 
his castle, and sent them out to work when he 
pleased. Many of the king^s best roads he had 
turned into iron, so that neither horses nor cattle 
could travel upon them. Flames of fire were 
constantly seen issuing from the intericH* of his 
castle, and people sometimes feared for the safety 
of London itself. Fire was evidently to him a 
mere goblin page, who obeyed his orders^ and 
earth, air, and water, seemed to be equally under 
his command. 

" * Time and space were nothing to Robert. His 
ugly face might be seen scowling at the London 
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shopkeepers when they opened their shutters in 
the mormng, and before they had well finished 
laying out their goods in the windows, he would 
be at Dover, cheapening fresh fish for his break- 
fast. 

" * He could discover what was happening at the 
other end of the kingdom at the very moment in 
which an event took place, and imderstand the 
words spoken a hundred miles off as soon as they 
were uttered. 

" *But what frightened people most of all was an 
enormous fiery monster that he kept in his stables, 
and which had the strength of a hundred horses. 
^A Stoker used to call it by a good many pet names> 
such as Phlegethon, Vulcan, Pluto, Acheron ; but 
its most common name was Cerberus, and we may 
as well keep to that.' " 

^* Was it a dragon?" asked Edward. 

" Not exactly : it had no wings, but it could 
run at a tremendous pace. Its skin was so hard^ 
that neither arrow nor lance could pierce it, and it 
was covered with scales that glittered in the sun 
like shining brass." 

" Did it ever devour men?" asked Mary. 

" No, though it sometimes killed them." 

" What was its food?" inquired William, who 
thought he had obtained a clue to the mystery. 

" Its principal nourishment was derived from 
the forests of fern with which our island formerly 
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abounded," replied Mr. Percy ; " and its food was 
generally baked, for the sake of its digestion. ** 

** Floored, William 1" said Arthur, to whom he 
had communicated his suspicions of its being the 
first invention of artillery. 

** * Fire and smoke issued from its mouth,' con- 
tinued Mr. Percy, * and its breathing might be 
heard at the distance of several miles. It would 
crush a man in an instant ; but you may 
suppose every body was careful not to cross its 
path : every body but its wonderful master, Robert 
k Stoker. He would ride on its back, and scour 
the country, clearing all before himl^ The valiant 
knights of those days many times talked of attack- 
ing this monster, and opposing his progress over 
their lands; but they no sooner saw him, exhaling 
fire and smoke, and coming over the country with 
the speed of a whirlwind, than their resolution 
changed, and they were happy to come to terms 
with Sobert as fast as possible. 

^^ ^ Matters at last came to such a height, that the 
Bang's counsellors sat to deliberate concerning k 
Stoker, and devise some means of checking his 
proceedings ; for they thought he was getting more 
power than the King himself, and that the country 
would soon be ruined with his rides : for there was 
nothing but tearing up trees, devouring gardens, 
knocking down houses, and altering the face of 
nature wherever he appeared. 
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" ^ After spending a long time in their delibera- 
tions, the King's counsellors summoned Robert to 
appear before them.' " 

" Did he kill them?" asked Edward eagerly. 

'^ No ; but he bewitched them in a most sur- 
prising manner ; for, as soon as they saw him, they 
said he was a capital fellow, and proposed that 
the King should pay a visit to his castle. When 
the Queen heard that the King was to pay this 
visit, nothing would satisfy her but going with 
him. Of course, she must be attended by all her 
ladies, and the King by his knights, and they made 
a goodly company. They set out on a fine summer's 
day, decked after the fashion of their time, the 
knights in scarlet and gold, and the ladies in 
shining silks of as many colours as the flowers ; 
and sometimes their head-dresses were of one 
colour, their mantles of another, and their far- 
thingales of a third. The King and his knights 
rode on horseback, and the Queen and her ladies 
went in coaches such as were then the fashion. 

^^ * When they arrived at Robert's palace, they 
were conducted into the hall. There they looked 
around with mingled amazement and dread. It 
was a mysterious place: boundless wealth lay 
strewed about in chests and bags ; awful sounds, 
like panting and shrieking, broke the silence ; a 
smell of sulphur pervaded the air, and here and 
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there the eye caught glimpses of flames bursting 
through the gloom.' " 

" How frightened the King and Queen must 
have been ; " said Mary. 

" But is it true, uncle ? " asked Edward. 

** I cannot quite answer for the truth of stories 
of former days," said Mr. Percy ; " but my own 
impression is, that it is perfectly true." 

'* Why, you don't mean to say that you believe 
it yourself, father!" exclaimed Arthur. 

" I believe every word of it ; " answered Mr. 
Percy. 

Henry and William looked at each other in 
despair: a vague idea crossed their minds that 
their uncle's head had been turned by his studies; 
but Mr. Percy continued reading rapidly : 

** * They were escorted to a street of houses 
occupying the centre of the hall. The King and 
Queen with several of their attendants entered 
^t one door, and the rest were lodged in separate 
apartments. They were presently startled by 
the loud breathing of Cerberus, and saw him 
with Robert on his back coming furiously towards 
them. New terrors awaited them. For a moment 
the ground trembled, and before they had time to 
recover from the shock, they found themselves in 
rapid motion. Escape was impossible, for a spell 
had been cast upon the doors, and neither the 
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King, Queen, nor any of the court could open 
them. 

" * They now had reason enough to be frightened, 
for, dragged along by the furious Cerberus, they 
went over the tops of houses, then down to the 
ground, and the city was miles out of sight. On 
they went at a pace that made them breathless, 
leaving behind them fields, rivers, towns, forests, 
till they saw rising straight before them a moim- 
tain, high, steep, and craggy, and as they came 
nearer, a black yawning cavern opened its mouth 
to receive them. In dashed Cerberus, and in 
followed the poor King and Queen, the way grow^ 
ing darker and darker, till they found themselves 
in the very heart of the mountain, in a cavern 
pitch dark, and cold as the grave.' " 

" How dreadful !" " Poor Queen ! " exclaimed 
Mary and Ellen. 

" I am sure there is some humbug in it ; " 
whispered Arthur. 

"So am I ; " said William. " People in the 
middle ages would never have described anything 
so impossible." 

The manuscript continued : " * The Queen pre- 
served an admirable composure, and thought of 
her Royal Infants. " Alaa.! my amiable children," 
she sighed, " you little think where your poor 
mother is now I Indeed I know not myself — 
Where — where am I ?" 
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" * Where am I ?' growled the King. 

" * Where are we ?' ' echoed the court.* " 

"In the Box Hill Tunnel 1" roared Arthur. 
" I have found you out. It's nothing but a rail- 
road after all." 

"Exactly;" said Mr. Percy, laughing, and 
shutting his book. 

"Oh go on, papa;" — "Pray go on, uncle;" 
exclaimed Mary, Ellen, Lucy, and Edward: 
*^ please Arthur, don't interrupt. What did they 
do next ? Go on to the end." 

"I cannot go on," he replied: "Arthur has 
broken the spell of antiquity, and my wonderful 
story has sunk to a common-place account of an 
every-day journey ; and if you wish to go on to 
the end of it, you have nothing to do but to take 
tickets for the Great Western, and travel behind 
a stoker any day you please?" 

" But what was Cerberus?" 

" The engine, to be sure ; " said Arthur. " It 
is all plain enough except about Robert's knowing 
what happened a hundred miles off. How was 
that?" 

"By the electric telegraph;" answered his 
father. " You have not seen that yet, but you 
shall at the first opportunity." 
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CHAR XV. 

The holidays were fast drawing to a close, and 
there remained but little time for all we had to 
do. The children were anxious to finish presents 
for each other and their uncles and aunts. Worsted 
work, drawing, needlework, and carpentering now 
went on from morning to night. I was in every 
body's employ; having to finish off boxes with 
gold borders without smearing them with paste ; 
put the beads or floss silk into bags or slippers ; 
sew pearl edges on cuffs and collars ; match dif- 
ficult shades of wool ; sew tassels on cushions ; 
melt gum ; cut blotting-paper ; bind portfolios ; 
sew the fringe on mats ; and, in short, be ready 
for all the odd jobs in which fancy work-women 
are apt to want help when matters have been 
driven off to the last moment. 

Henry and William vied with each other in 
making drawings for their cousins : Henry copied 
Flaxman's designs from the Iliad, while William 
illuminated with pains and industry that almost 
rivalled the monks. The almanack which he 
made for Caroline was the admiration of us all. 
It was in twelve pages, a page for each month, 
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With designs on the inargin copied from Mr. 
Percy's manuscripts. The initials of the months 
were illuminated, and the rest of the name in 
large gilt letters. The days were in black Gothic 
characters, except the red letter days, which were 
in vermilion ; rubricated, as William said. 

I had some work to do in helping him to stain 
his drawing paper. He said he wanted his al- 
manack to look old, as if it might have belonged 
to the days of the Plantagenets, and had become 
dingy with age, and yet not dirty. None of our 
coloured drawing-paper suited his ideas, and he 
applied to Mr. Percy to know how he had 
coloured his first leaf of Robert, k Stoker. Mr. 
Percy told him that he had contrived the proper 
tint by mixing together coffee and cochineal, 
soaking the paper in it for a few minutes, and 
then pressing it between blotting-paper. 

The gilding was the next diflSculty : he tried 
washing gum water over the letters, then laying 
down gold leaf, and when it was dry, brushing off 
the pieces that did not stick. This ought to have 
left the letter well gilt, but somehow it never 
would turn out neat ; little bits of gold came out 
of the middle, or the edges were ragged, or the 
gold was smeared. So many misfortunes hap- 
pened, that I thought it was hopeless, and tried 
to persuade William to give up the gilding, and 
be satisfied with only colouring his pictures. But 
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he was not a boy to lose patience easily, and he 
looked up different methods of gilding, in all the 
books he could find, and tried many experiments 
without success: at last he discovered a gilder 
living in the village, who explained to him the 
nature of oil-gilding, and supplied him with the 
proper size : this was to be careftdly laid upon 
the letter and left to grow nearly dry. When it 
remained only a little sticky, or as his friend the 
gilder said, " had a nice tack upon it," the gold 
leaf was spread over it ; the loose pieces were then 
brushed off with a camelVhair brush, and the letter 
remained perfect ; it was afterwards polished with 
an agate lent him by Mrs. Percy. This size was 
found to adhere very firmly, especially to the skin 
of little Edward, who, having once got access to 
it, had produced a tack upon his hands and face, 
which for several days resisted the utmost influ- 
ence of soap and water. 

Every thing was at last finished, presented, 
and admired ; and all the work being done, there 
remained still a clear day, which it was resolved to 
devote to a final bout of charades. Uncle Harry 
and I were as usual summoned, and Matilda also 
begged leave to be one of the party. 

It was Mary's turn to choose the word, and 

she fixed upon Beauclerc, the name given to 

Henry the First, on account of his learning. 

His father, William the Conqueror, having felt 

o 
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his own want of scholarship, was very anxious to 
have his sons better educated than himself; he 
used to lecture them on the subject, telling them 
that " an unlearned prince was a crowned ass ; " 
but none of them attended to him except Henry, 
who being afraid of becoming " a crowned ass," 
studied so diligently, that he obtained the name 
of Beauclerk, or Fine Scholar. 

« What shall Beau be ? " said Lucy. " It is a 
French word. I do not see how we can use it, 
unless we change the spelling, and have a bow 
and arrow, or tying a bow." 

" It is sometimes used as a cant expression for 
a fop, or what Arthur calls a dandy. Would you 
like to have a beau of Pope's time ? 

* Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane.* 

He must wear a wig and a sword, and buckles to 
his shoes, and come into the room in a very 
affected manner, swinging his cane, and tapping 
his snuff-box." 

" I think I can suit them better ; " said uncle 
Harry, " with a gentleman in the height of the 
mode in Edward the Third's time. What do you 
think of long pointed shoes fastened to his knees 
with chains ; stockings red on one leg, and yellow 
on the other ; his coat half white and the other 
half blue ; a long beard, and a silk hood fastened 
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under his chin, and embroidered with figures of 
dancing men or animals." 

The children laughed, and Henry observed, 
" What donkeys those fellows were ! " 

" There have always been wise people to look 
down upon foolish fashions as well as you ; " said 
his uncle. " Edward the First used to dress so 
plainly that a friar who was once in his presence 
could not help expressing his surprise. * Father, 
father,' said Edward, * you know how God regards 
garments : what could I do more in royal robes, 
than in this my gaberdine ? ' " 

" How were the ladies dressed ? " asked Ma- 
tilda. " I dare say they had better taste than to 
go about such figures." 

" I cannot say much for them. As you were 
not there to direct them, they followed their own 
fancies. They wore head-dresses three feet high, 
in the shape of sugar-loaves, with streamers down 
to the ground. I am afraid you would not have 
approved of such bonnets, nor of their tunics half 
of one colour and half of another. However the 
men were worse." 

" Aunt Esther," said Ellen, " do you think we 
could make a pair of those pointed shoes ? " 

"I dare say we could. What have you to 
make them of? " 

She brought a long strip of green calico, and 
we established ourselves as shoemakers in the 

o 2 
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days of the Plantagenets. Uncle Harry sat by, 
directing us. I was going to cut off a piece about 
a couple of inches long for the point of the shoe ; 
but he stopped me. ** That will not do, Esther. 
If I had been a gentleman of Edward the First's 
court, I never would have employed you, though 
you might very possibly have been shoemaker to 
the King. Please to make my peaks a foot long, 
at least, or don't expect my custom." 

" There ; will that satisfy you ? " 

" Yes, I flatter myself I may hope to attract 
some notice with those." 

" What a good shoemaker you would have been 
yourself, uncle Harry I " said Mary. 

" No doubt I should. What was that game I 
heard you playing yesterday, about apprenticing 
your sons ? " 

" I apprenticed my son to a shoemaker, and 
the first thing he sold was a pair of W. B/s." 

" Wellington Boots. But my great-great-great- 
great-grandfather apprenticed his son to a shoe- 
maker in Edward the First's time, and the first 
thing he sold was a pair of C's." 

^^C's.— Clogs?" 

" No. I do not know that they wore clogs. 
Crachowes; a pair of crackowes; that was the 
name of the peaked shoes." 

By this time we had sewed our strips of calico 
into three-cornered bags, which Mary said looked 
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like scizzor-sheaths for a ^antess. They were 
now to be stuffed. 

"Will you have some of my tow?" asked 
Arthur. 

" Just the thing;" said our master. " The real 
crackowes were stuffed with tow." 

" We fill our shoes with toes now," said Lucy ; 
*' but they would not be long enough to fill crack- 
owes." 

" Do not stuff them too tight, Mrs, Shoe- 
maker," was uncle Harry's next order; "or how 
are they to be twisted? " 

" Why should they be twisted ? " asked Mary. 

" You do not suppose that I would wear shoes 
whose points were not twisted ? They are to be 
twisted like rams' horns. That was the fashion." 

We twisted them accordingly ; first running a 
piece of wire' up the middle to keep the spiral 
steady. Then they had to be fastened to com- 
mon shoes. Caroline, our constant provider, sup- 
plied us with a pair of slippers, and we sewed 
our points to the toes. We then put silk cords 
to the points to fasten them to the wearer's knees, 
and I thought our work was finished; but no, 
uncle Harry was not yet content : he said the 
upper leathers were to be cut into the shape of 
church windows ; but that being done, they were 
pronoimced complete, and uncle Harry recom- 

o 3 
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mended them to Matilda as a pattern for her 
next worsted-work slippers. 

We continued working at the dress till our 
Beau was perfect; and as the girls said they 
should like " something old " for Clerk also, I pro- 
posed a man in Middle Age costume, reading and 
writing. 

" But clerks are only at church," little Edward 
remonstrated; "and you know we must not bring 
any thing about church into our play." 

"Clergymen were called clerks, were not 
they ? " Ellen asked. " How could a common 
man reading and writing be guessed for a clerk ?" 

" Because," said uncle Harry, " though the 
title was first given to clergymen only, it was 
afterwards extended to any one who could read ; 
and, instead of saying a great scholar, or a bad 
scholar, people used to say a great clerk, or a bad 
clerk." 

" I should have been a clerk, then," said Ed- 
ward, " for I can read." 

*^ So much the better for you," said uncle 
Harry ; " for if you had been on your trial, you 
might have claimed your benefit of clergy, and 
so perhaps got ofi*." 

" How would he have got off by having the 
benefit of clergy ? " asked Ellen. " I thought 
that meant having clergymen to visit him in prison 
before he was hung." 
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" More than that;" said her uncle. " It was to 
prevent his being hung at all. By being a clerk he 
was entitled to appeal to the Ecclesiastical Court." 

" I think," said William, " we might act a clerk 
claiming his benefit of clergy. There was a man 
in Kichard the Second's time who tried to bring 
in a bill for lessening the number of bishops and 
ladies living at court. The King was very angry 
with the House of Commons for such imperti- 
nence, but they assured him they meant no harm ; 
and gave up the man, who would have been hung 
if he had not been a clerk." 

" I do not see how you could well make a scene 
of it ; " replied his father. " A criminal claim- 
ing benefit of clergy was entitled to a new trial 
before a bishop and twelve clerks ; he first made 
oath of his own innocence, then twelve witnesses 
swore that they believed him, and then the twelve 
jurymen swore that they believed them; and if 
the bishop was satisfied, the criminal was acquitted. 
You could not act all this." 

" I should think very few people could have 
been condemned," said Ellen, " if only knowing 
how to read gave them such privileges." 

" The privilege was not quite so great as you 
may think," replied uncle Harry. " It only ex- 
tended to particular crimes ; and for a long time 
very few besides the clergy knew how to read. 
But after the invention of printing, so many of 
o 4 
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all classes learnt, that a law was made, that none 
but clergymen should have benefit of clergy more 
than once ; and any layman who claimed it was 
burnt in the thumb, that he might be detected if 
he claimed it a second time." 

Caroline said she thought it would be a long 
dull scene, and that we must not be too long over 
any one syllable, as we wanted to finish off all 
our words ; so we returned to the first idea of a 
person studying. 

For Beauclerk, uncle Harry, whose historical 
recollections were apt to be rather mischievous, 
suggested Henry the First and his courtiers with 
their hair carefully dressed in very long curls. 
They used to be so vain of these curls, and spend 
so much time in arranging them, that the cleigy 
thought it necessary to preach against the fashion. 
Bishop Serlo at last preached a sermon which so 
impressed the King and the court, that they 
unanimously agreed to give up their curls. The 
Bishop determined to tate them at their word 
without giving them the chance of changing their 
minds ; so he pulled out a pair of shears which he 
had for some time kept hidden in his sleeve, and 
cut off all their curls with his own hands. 

Arthur and Lucy much approved of this story ; 
but Henry the First was rather a favourite with 
William, on account of his love of study ; and he 
argued that if we meant to represent his compli«> 
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mentary tide of Beauclerk, we ought not to choose 
a circumstance in which he would only look silly : 
as we could not deny this, we agreed to let Wil- 
liam select a story for us at his leisure. 

" Edward would have been quite proper for 
one of the courtiers, with his long curls;" said 
Mary. 

Poor Edward, whose golden ringlets were the 
pride of his nurse's life and the plague of his 
own, exclaimed that he wished with all his heart 
some Bishop would come with a pair of shears, 
and cut them off for him. 

" Why does he wear them ? " Henry asked. 
" Does aunt Mortimer make him ? They are 
a great nuisance for a boy." 

" Oh, mamma would not insist upon it ; " replied 
Matilda. " She was going to cut them off the 
other day, but nurse made such a fuss, that we 
did not like to vex her. She cried, and said she 
should never be happy again if master Edward 
lost his sweet curls." 

" Well, never mind, Ned," said Arthur. 
" Make the best of it now, and the first thing I 
will do if ever I am Bishop of London shall be 
to cut your hair." 

Mary wondered what Bishop Serlo would have 
said to the crackowes. 

^^ Much the same, I suppose, as the Bishops 
who saw them ;" uncle Harry answered. " The 
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clergy were vehement against them. Bishops 
preached sermons^ Councik issued decrees, and 
Popes bulla to forbid them, but all in vain; 
for three hundred years they held their ground : 
people would do anything else the Pope bid them ; 
change their kings, their laws, or their religion, 
but not change their shoes." 

Here we were interrupted by Edward's nurse 
summoning him to dinner. The other children 
dined with us when there was no company : but 
Edward was so young that his mamma thought it 
better for him to dine early in the nursery. It 
was an unfortunate "moment for nurse to fetch 
him, because the recollection of her daily teasing 
him about his curls had made him rather sulky, 
and he obeyed her summons in not the best of 
tempers. Soon after they were gone, she sent 
a message to beg Miss Mortimer would come 
and speak to him, because he was " so tiresome 
nothing could be done with him." Matilda and I 
went together, and as we drew near the nursery 
door, we heard poor nurse saying in a very mourn- 
ful tone, 

"Now, Master Edward, dear, do be a nice 
young gentleman, and use your fork." 

Edward. "I won't. As long as you make 
an old baron of me with those nasty curls, PU be 
a baron in not using a fork. The barons ate with 
their fingers. Uncle Percy says so ; and some- 
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times they sat on the floor too; I'll sit on the 
floor!" 

Nurse. " Now don't, dear. Sit still, and eat 
your pudding nicely, there's my King Pippin." 

" I'm not a King Pippin : a great boy of five 
years old like me ! " 

Here Matilda and I interfered, and forced him 
to sit properly, and eat tidily, and speak civilly 
to nurse, on pain of not letting him have any 
thing more to do with the charades. He was 
rather ashamed of himself, and submitted very 
quietly to having his hands washed and his hair 
brushed after dinner. We stayed through it 
all to keep the peace, and then took him away 
with us. 

"What was the row?" asked Arthur, as we 
re-entered the school-room: and on our explain- 
ing matters, uncle Harry begged to know what 
was Edward's objection to being called King 
Pippin. Edward could not exactly say, but 
thought it made him look like a baby. 

"Who do you suppose King Pippin was?" his 
uncle asked. 

" He was a king in the fairy tales, " said 
Mary. 

" Indeed ! I was not aware of that. Of 
course I do not mean to dispute it: but there 
was also a King Pippin or Pepiriy King of France, 
and not a bad king neither. ^As prudent as 
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Pepin ' used to be a proverb, so Edward need not 
be affronted at being compared to him." 

"How comes nurse to talk about King 
Pippin?" Mary asked. ** She does not know any 
thing of the History of France." 

"No; but Pepin is supposed to have been a 
jolly little fellow, very short, fat, and good- 
humoured, and his name has been a favourite 
with nurses for many a century. Nurses are 
often fond of talking about kings to their babies. 
In Coeur de Lion's time, when the Saracen 
children cried, their mothers and nurses used to 
say to them, ^ Make haste and be good, or King 
Bichard will catch you.' Edward would not be 
afraid of King Eichard, and he need not be 
ashamed .of King Pepin. Shall I tell you a story 
about him, Edward?" 

*^ Oh yes, please." 

" Pepin the Prudent was, as I told you, very 
short and fat, and his courtiers used, behind his 
back, to make a joke of his stumpy little figure. 
Somehow or other, their quizzing came to Pepin's 
own ears, but he had too much sense to mind it 
However, as they grew more and more disrespect- 
ful, he thought it as well to give them a lesson, 
and therefore invited them to see a fight between 
a lion and a bull. When the company were 
assembled, the courtiers seated in a safe place, 
and the King on his throne, the animals were let 
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loose. The lion rushed at the bull, fixed on his 
throat, brought him down, and nearly strangled 
him. *Now,' said King Pepin to his courtiers, 
* which of you will make that beast let go his 
prey?' They looked at one another, but nobody 
stirred : no knight in the assembly was so daring 
as to risk his life ia trying to separate the beasts. 
When nobody replied to the challenge i *That 
task must be mine,' said Pepin ; and descending 
from his throne, he drew his sword and advanced 
towards the animals. The lion raised himself up 
and glared at him, but before there was time for 
any mischief, little Pepin cut off his head with 
one blow. He then went quietly back to his 
throne, and said to his courtiers : ^ David was a 
little man, and yet he triumphed over Goliath. 
Alexander too was a little man, but his arm was 
stronger, and his heart braver, than that of many 
of his captains who were taller than he.' ^ This,' 
as an old writer says, ^ taught Pepin's officers dis- 
cretion, and his people respect.' " 
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CHAP. XVI. 

" Now,»what is the next word to be?" I asked. 
" Is it not Arthur's turn to choose ?" 

" Let Matilda choose," answered Arthur. " It 
is the first time she has acted with us, so we 
ought to encourage her." 

Matilda said she should like to patronise 
Queen Elizabeth ; we none of us seemed to have 
recollected her. 

"Hurrah for Queen Bess I" Arthur shouted. 
" But what can the word be ? Elizabeth is as 
bad as Nurjehan." 

Mary began dividing the syllables as if she 
was saying a lesson of spelling. " E-li-za-beth ; 
that will not do. Eliza-beth; that is as bad. 
Eli-zabeth." 

Uncle Harry said Ely would do for one divi- 
sion, and he could tell them a story about it. 

" In the time of King Edgar, Brithnoth, Duke 
of Northumberland, was marching against the 
Danes ; and one day, when he and his followers 
were very tired and hungry, they arrived opposite 
the great Abbey of Ramsey. Monks considered 
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it part of their duty to show hospitality to travel- 
lers, and Duke Brithnoth thought he was sure of 
finding food and shelter in this rich abbey ; so he 
sent an oflScer to the Abbot with this message : 
^ Give my service to my Lord Abbot of Ramsey, 
and if he pleases, I and my men will dine with 
him to-day.' But the Abbot and his monks 
were stingy and disobliging, and did not at all 
like Duke Brithnoth's message: so they held a 
council, and one said that such an army would 
eat up all their provisions ; and another that they 
should have to turn out of their cells to lodge the 
soldiers; and another that such a number of 
people would give them a great deal of trouble, 
and put them out of all their usual comfortable 
ways; and the Abbot said that the convent 
would be ruined by entertaining all that com- 
pany. However they did not like to affront 
Duke Brithnoth, as the convents in that part of 
the country were dependent upon him for pro- 
tection against the Danes. They therefore re- 
turned answerthat they had neither accommodation 
nor supplies for the soldiers, but that if the Duke 
himself liked to come, they should be very happy 
to see him. 

" But Duke Brithnoth cared more for his soldiers 
than himself, so he sent a second message. * Tell 
my Lord Abbot that I cannot fight without my 
men, and I will not dine without them.' They 
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continued their march for some hours, and^ towards 
evening, arrived at the Abbey of Ely, which was 
then but small and poor. Still, it was their only 
chance of obtaining refreshment, and the Duke 
sent his message. * Give my service to my Lord 
Abbot of Ely, and, if he pleases, I and my men 
will sup with him to-night.' 

" The Abbot called a council of his monks, as 
was usual when there was any business to be 
transacted, though he very well knew what such 
good-natured fellows would say. As soon as he 
told them the message, they exclaimed how glad 
they were to have an opportunity of being usefiil 
to the good Duke Brithnoth and his brave soldiers, 
who protected the country from the Danes ; and 
that they would give up their cells for the soldiers 
to sleep in, and make the best feast in their 
power, and willingly live on short commons them- 
selves for a time to make up for it. The Abbot 
was as hospitable as his monks, and sent a hearty 
invitation to Duke Brithnoth, begging him to come 
directly, and bring all his men, * the more the 
better.' The monks gave the soldiers an excellent 
supper and comfortable beds. Those that had not 
room in the dormitories slept in the halls and 
oflSces, and the monks themselves slept where they 
could, and never let their guests find out that they 
put any body to inconvenience. 

" Next morning Duke Brithnoth came into the 
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chapter-Loose, and, after thanking the Abbot and 
monks for then: kindness, he made them a presei^ 
of six of his best manors, to belong to the monas- 
tery of Ely for ever; and from that time the 
Abbey of Ely began to rise in importance till it 
became one of the most considerable in England.'' 

The children much approved of this story; 
but, though we might have acted Ely, we could 
invent nothing for the other half of the word, and 
Elizabeth was therefore rejected. I now proposed 
having the name of some celebrated person in 
her reign ; Burleigh or Hatton : Sir Christopher 
Hatton, who was so famous for bis dancing, might 
figure away before the Queen. I thought, also, 
we might contrive to bring in one of the pageants 
with which people were fond of entertaining Queen 
Elizabeth. 

*^ What was a pageant?" asked Mary. 

^^ A sort of show with acting in it. Sometimes 
an allegorical story ; sometimes a triumphal arch 
with figures at each comer, fencifully dressed, re- 
citing verses in the Queen's praise." 

*^ In most of her journeys," said uncle Harry, 
some pageant greeted her whenever she entered a 
town. At one place, a person who was present 
describes her being met by four boys dressed as 
allegorical personages ; first. Fame, ^ a very ex- 
cellent boy,' as the account tells us ; then Saluta- 
tion, Gratulation, and Obedient Good WilL They 
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all made long speeches, and then drew their swords 
to show their readiness to defend the Queen. 
Besides these boys' speeches, the poor Queen had 
to listen to several other tiresome harangues, and 
I think she must have been very glad when the last 
orator, having finished his prosing, ^ thearwithall 
made a manerly leg, and so held his peas.' What 
do you think making a leg means, Mary ?" 

" I am sure I don't know. Jumping ? " 

" No : making a bow." 

" There were plenty of queer devices besides 
speeches," I said ; " and always very complimen- 
tary to the person for whose amusement the 
pageant was exhibited." 

" Yes ; but Queen Bess had no objection to 
that ; " said uncle Harry. " With all her sense, 
there never lived a lady, wise or foolish, who 
could stand a stronger fire of compliments: 
but that was the fashion of the time. At the 
marriage of her mother, Anne Boleyn, there was 
a grand masque of the Judgment of Paris. The 
story of the goddesses and the apple was acted at 
full length, and followed by an apology to Queen 
Anne that the apple had been given to Venus, 
A boy recited some verses which began : 

* Queen Anne so gent, 
Of high descent, 
Anne excellent 
In nobleness ; 
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Of ladies all 
You principal 
Should win. this ball 
Of worthiness.' 

" He proceeded to say that Jupiter wished the 
apple to be given to Anne, and that Paris quite 
agreed with him, and was going to present it, but 
it had struck them both that it really was not 
worth her acceptance, and that they had better 
marry her to Henry, as the proper and suitable 
reward of her merit. 

* The golden ball 
Of price but small, 
Have Venus shall 
The fair goddesse ; 
Because it was 
Too low and base 
For your good grace 
And worthiness.' " 

" I do not think their verses were good for 
much ;" said Lucy. 

" Nor I," replied her uncle ; " but they satis- 
fied the King and Queen, I suppose you would 
have preferred the pageant in Eichard the Se- 
cond's time, in which they made a horse dance on 
the tight rope, to the music of trumpets sounded 
by oxen." 

•^ Yes ; I should have liked to see that." 

F 2 
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** And perhaps you might have approved of a 
masque acted by some students for Queen Eliza- 
beth's amusement, in which great part of the fun 
consisted in quirks something like riddles." 

"Oh, do tell me some of their riddles;** ex- 
claimed Lucy : " I should so like to have diem 
for my riddle-book." 

" I am afraid the quibbles that pleased Queen 
Elizabeth and her masquers will look but strange 
in your riddle-book. However two or three 
perhaps may do, though I do not think you will 
be able to guess them. ^ Why will a musician 
never make a good vintner ? ' " 

As imcle Harry anticipated, nobody could 
guess it. 

" Because he deals too much in flats and 



" I do not understand it even now ;" Lucy 
said. 

Her uncle explained that insipid wine was 
called flat, and sour wine sharp ; and she knew 
what musical flats and sharps meant. 

Uncle Harry gave us another. **Why is a 
cannibal the most loving man to his enenoy ? '* 

Arthur guessed this. " Because people don't 
eat things they don't like." 

" Right ; or, as the students worded it, ^ a can- 
nibal is the lovingest man to his enemy, for wil- 
lingly no man eateth that he loveth not.' There 
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are plenty more^ but these are among the best, 
Lucy ; and I do not think you will consider these 
very good." 

** Never mind>" she answered. " I shall like 
to have them in my book, as they were good 
enough for Queen Elizabeth." 

But it was time to return to bu8i]Q.ess. Ellen 
asked how Queen Elizabeth ought to be drest. 

" Would you like the dress in which she went 
on horseback to Cambridge ? " I enquired. " A 
black velvet gown, a close cap set with pearls, a 
hat spangled with gold, and a plume of feathers." 

" Rather an odd riding habit ;" said Lucy : ** I 
think she might have found something better; 
for our History of England says she had three 
thousand gowns, and never wore the same more 
than once." 

"I do not believe she had three thousand 
gowns;" said uncle Harry. " I was looking 
over, the other day, a list of her wardrobe taken 
two years before her death, and in that there 
were only about sixteen hundred articles al- 
together ; including, not only gowns, but cloaks, 
aprons, petticoats, stomachers, ruffs, and even 
slippers. And you must remember that most of 
these were presents, which it would not have been 
gracious to give away again." 
" Who gave her so many presents ? " Mary asked. 

" Foreign princes used to send her the oos- 
p s 
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tumes of their countries: and on New Year's 
day it was the custom for almost every body 
about her court to make presents to her, and she 
to them. Even Mr. Smith the dustman one year 
made her a present of two pieces of cambric.'* 

"How very strange for a great Queen to take a 
present from a dustman !" said Ellen. 

" It was customary, and did not hurt her pride : 
she exchanged gifts with everybody. Her own 
donations generally consisted of plate, but her 
subjects offered her all sorts of things. Her cook 
sent her a pie, and her physicians and apothe- 
caries gave her boxes of sugarplums and sweet- 
meats." 

" I dare say they were pills in disguise ;" in- 
terrupted Arthur. 

"Not at all. They were preserved ginger, 
candied orangepeel, and comfits. What seems the 
most strange is her accepting small sums of 
money from her courtiers. Five pounds from 
one, ten from another, and so on. Most of her 
presents were materials for dress, and sometimes 
even good homely articles, such as stockings, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and nightcaps. 

" If people gave her such quantities of clothes, 
no wonder she could not wear the same things 
often," said Mary : " but I think she might 
have given them away when she had done with 
them." 
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" It seems to have been the fashion for people 
to keep old clothes and leave them to their heirs ;" 
said uncle Harry. " Among Queen Elizabeth's 
state robes, there was an old black velvet gown of 
Queen Mary's, with part of the trimming torn 
off, so that it must certainly have seen its best 
days, but still it was carefully kept." 

" I don't see how we shall manage a scene in 
Elizabeth's reign, after all," said Ellen. "We 
have not fixed upon a word yet." 

"Would Tudor do?" Matilda asked with 
some hesitation. She was so modest that she was 
afraid of proposing anything that the others 
might not approve. 

I thought it was a very good word, and would 
allow of our bringing in anything we pleased 
about Queen Elizabeth. 

William said it ought to be something charac- 
teristic of her race rather than herself, showing 
some quality common to the Tudors. 

"Their pride;" said Ellen: — "Their magni- 
ficence;" said Arthur. 

" Their obstinacy;" said Lucy: — " Their firm- 
ness;" said I. 

" Their tyranny ;" said Caroline : — " Their 
power of ruling ;" said Henry. 

" Their bigotry on their own side, whichever it 
was ;" said William. 

" Their determination to keep church and state 

p 4 
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together;" said uncle Harry. ** Opinions seem 
to differ : which of you would have written this 
epitaph on Queen Elizabeth ? 

' Spain*8 rod, Rome's ruin, Netherland's relief^ 
Earth's joy, England's gem, World's wonder. Nature's 
chief.' " 

" I am sure I would not;" said Ellen : **for I 
never can like her, because of her killing Mary 
Queen of Scots." 

"Ah, I wish she had not done that;** said 
Mary. 

** Mary Queen of Scots was always entering 
into conspiracies against her ;'* Arthur said^ rather 
quickly, as if he did not like to hear any fault 
found with Queen Elizabeth. 

" Of course she was ;" said Lucy ; " and so 
would I, if I were kept in prison by any one who 
had no right to put me there." 

"Yes," said uncle Harry. "We must not 
allow oiur admiration to blind us, Arthur. Eliza- 
beth's reign was most glorious, and she was one 
of England's greatest sovereigns ; but her treat- 
ment of Mary is a lasting reproach to her and 
her ministers. I admire Elizabeth almost as much 
as you do, but I always wish she had not im* 
prisoned Mary Queen of Scots ; for that was the 
real injustice, and provoked Mary to enter into 
conspiracies against her." 
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" Have you decided upon Tudor for the word ?" 

" Yes, if we can settle how it is to be acted. 
Aunt Esther, what do you advise ?** 

" I am inclined to recommend the story of 
Bowyer, Elizabeth's usher, refusing admittance to 
one of Lord Leicester's followers who had no 
right to enter the apartment. Lord Leicester 
insisted, and threatened to have Bowyer turned 
out of his office. Bowyer, who knew he had 
only done his duty, went at once to the Queen, 
and told his own story. She was very angry with 
Leicester's presumption, and gave him a thoroi^h 
good scolding. 

" * My Lord,' said she, * I have wished you well; 
but my favour is not so locked up for you that 
others shall not partake thereof; and if you think 
to rule here, I will take a course to see you forth- 
coming. I will have here but one mistress and no 
master!'" 

" Which speech," added uncle Harry, " is said 
to have ^ so quailed his lordship that his feigned 
humility was ever after one of his best virtues.' " 

This story took the children's fancy, and Ellen 
began practising the speech, and trying to get up 
a proper queen-like demeanour, but she did not 
give satisfaction ; the others said she was not half 
fierce enough ; that Queen Elizabeth, as every- 
body knew, had a "lion port," whereas Ellen 
looked more like a lamb. 
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Ellen objected that it was only the poet Gray 
who talked of Elizabeth's lion port, and that it 
might not be true. 

" I beg your pardon," said uncle Harry : 
" Queen Elizabeth and the British Lion learnt 
manners in the ^ame school, long before Gray was 
born. An old historian describes her reception 
of a speech that did not please her ; * Lion-like 
rising, she daunted the malapert orator, no less 
with her stately port and majestical demeanour, 
than with the tartness of her princely checks I' 
Now, Lucy, suppose you try to act her : you are 
the most like a wild animal." 

Lucy succeeded very well. She looked ex- 
tremely dignified, and yet quite ready to box the 
ears of a maid of honour on the slightest provoca- 
tion; and she would have made a very good 
Queen Elizabeth, but there still remained diffi- 
culties in the way of Tudor : the syllables could 
not be managed. For the first, Henry and 
Arthur of course proposed the assassination of 
Julius Caesar, and his last exclamation, " Et Tu 
Brute!" The three boys began rehearsing atti- 
tudes; one for Pompey's statue, one for the fallen 
Caesar, and one that should express the ferocity 
of Brutus, Cassias, and all the other conspirators 
together: but they could not agree upon any 
thing to their minds for the second syllable, 
though it sounded very easy. 
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" After all," said Henry, " why should we not 
have Hatton, as we at first proposed ? I know a 
story that will do for Hat^ out of the Life of 
Gustavus Adolphus. In one of his battles, he 
was fighting hand to hand with the French 
general Sirot, who did not know him. They 
fired their pistols in each other's faces, and Sirot's 
so nearly hit Gustavus, that his hair was burnt, 
and his hat knocked off. Just then some of his 
party came to the rescue, and carried him off 
without his hat, and Sirot's servant picked it up 
and gave it to his master. 

" Next day Sirot appeared, wearing the hat as a 
trophy, though not knowing whose it had been. 
Some Swedish prisoners recognised it as having 
belonged to their king, and were in great distress, 
fearing he must have been killed. They entreated 
Sirot to tell them if Gustavus was living, and 
in that way he found out with whom he had been 
fighting." 

" He afterwards presented Gustavus' hat to the 
Emperor of Austria," said uncle Harry : " and it 
was sent by him as an offering to the shrine of 
the Virgin Mary, at Loretto." 

We agreed to have Hatton ; and after discus- 
sing many more words, and fixing upon one or 
two, we separated. 
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CHAR XVIL 

Evening came^ and with it ourfiaal performance. 
The actors were in a great hurry to begin, and 
the moment dinner was over, repaired to the 
school-room. Every thing had been so carefuDy 
arranged in the morning, that no time was lost in 
preparation. 

Scene the First — Little Edward canoe running 
into the drawingroom, and after jumping and 
hopping about for some time, fell down; and 
began to cry. Then Henry, in a great coat and 
hat, by way of Edward's papa, came in, saying : 

"What I have you tumbled down? Never 
mind, tumble up again." 

" Oh, I can't ; I want somebody to pick me 
up." 

" Oh, I will pick you up, my dear little boy ;" 
said Ellen, who seemed to be his mamma. ^^ Poor 
little darling, have you fallen down and hurt your- 
self ? Come with me, and we will rub it with 
pomade divine." 

The spectators guessed knee, child, hurt, bruise, 
fall ; but which of these was right, we were not 
able to decide till the next scene. 
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The second syllable was Staff. 
Henry had read the life of Hooker that morn- 
ing, and he had taken a particular fancy to the 
story of Richard Hooker when a yonng man, 
receiving the walking staff o{ Bishop Jewel ; and 
he and Arthur could not be happy without acting 
the scene, and repeating the conversation between 
those two good men, though with some omissions, 
in order not to bring sacred words into their 
play. The representative of the Bishop sat at a 
table with a book before him, from which he read 
his speech, and thereby saved himself a great deal 
of trouble. 

The whole word was Falstaff, and it may 
be easily guessed that Prince Hal and his merry 
companions came before us. Uncle Harry had 
privately arranged this part with the boys in the 
morning, omitting so much as to bring a scene of 
Shakespeare's Henry the Fourth within Charade 
length. 

Arthur was Sir John Falstaff. A pillow was 
tied round his waist to make him fat enough, and 
his dress put over it ; viz. an embroidered waist- 
coat, short cloak, slashed sleeves, short trowsers, 
and a sword. 

The others had the same kind of dress, except 
that the girls wore long cloaks to hide their 
frocks ; and Henry, as Madcap Harry, had a cap 
and feathers. William acted Poins; Lucy, 
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Gadshill; Ellen, Bardolph; and Mary, Peto. 
As they were minor characters, there was not so 
much pains taken with their costume as with that 
of Arthur and Henry. 

The dialogue was written out and laid on the 
table, in case any one should forget his part. 



Scene. — Prince Hal and Poins at a table^ drinking. 

Enter Falstaff, Gadshill, Bardolph, and 
Peto. 

Poins. "Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou 
been?" 

Falstaff. " A plague of all cowards, I say — 
Give me a cup of sack, boy — A plague of all 
cowards." 

Prince Hal. " How now, woolsack, what 
mutter you ? " 

Fal. " A King's son I If I do not beat 
thee out of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, 
and drive all thy subjects before thee like a flock 
of wild geese, I'll never wear hair on my face 
more. You, Prince of Wales I " 

P. Hal. " Why you round man, what's the 
matter ? " 

Fal. " Are you not a coward ? answer me 
to that ; and Poins there ? " 
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Poins. " You fat fellow, an' ye call me cow- 
ard, I'll stab thee." 

FaL " I call thee coward ! I'll see thee 
hanged before I call thee coward; but I would 
give a hundred pounds I could run as fast as 
thou canst. Give me a cup of sack. I am a 
rogue if I drunk to day." (He drinks.) 

P. Hal " What's the matter? " 

FaL " What's the matter ? There be four of 
us here have ta'en a thousand pound this mom- 
mg. 

P. Hal « Where is it. Jack ? where is it ? " 

Fal Where is it? taken from us it is: a 
hundred upon poor four us." 

P. Hal " What, a hundred, man ? " 

Fal " I am a rogue if I were not at half- 
sword with a dozen of them two hours together. 
I have 'scaped by miracle. I am eight times 
thrust through the doublet ; four through the 
hose ; my buckler cut through and through ; my 
sword hacked like a hand-saw ; ecce signum. I 
never dealt better since I was a man : all would 
not do. A plague of all cowards I Let them 
speak: if they speak more or less than truth, 
they are villains." 

P. Hal " Speak, sirs; how was it? " 

Gadshill *^ We four set upon some dozen 

______ » 

Fal " Sixteen, at least, my lord." 
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Gads. ^^ And bound thenu" 

Peto. " No, no, they were not bonncL'* 

FaL " You rogue, they were bound, every 
man of them ; or I am a Jew else, an £brew Jew.^ 

Gads. ^^As we were sharing, some six or 
seven fresh men set upon us /* 

FaL ^^ And unbound the rest, and then came 
in the other." 

P. Hal " What, fought ye with them all?'' 

FaL ^' All? I know not what you call all; 
but if there were not two or three and fifty npoi 
poor old Jack, then am I no two4egged creature." 

Poins. ^^ I hope you have not murdered some 
of them." 

FaL " Nay, that's past hope : I have pep- 
pered two of them : two, I am sure, I have paid ; 
two rogues in buckram suits. Thou knowest my 
old ward ; — here I lay, and thus I bore my point 
Four rogues in budoiun let drive at me ^^ 

P. HaL " What, four? thou saidst but two^ 
even now." 

FaL " Four, Hal ; I told thee four." 

Poins. " Ay, ay, he said four." 

FaL " These four came all affront, and mainly 
thrust at me. I made me no more ado, but took 
all their seven points in my target, thus." 

P. HaL " Seven ? why there were bat four, 
even now." 

FaL " In buckram." 
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Poins. " Ay, four, in buckrani suits." 
Fal " Seven, or I am a villain else." 
P. Hah " Prithee, let him alone ; we shall 
have more anon." 

Fal " Dost thou hear me, Hal ? " 

P. Hal " Ay, and mark thee too. Jack," 

Fal " Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 

These nine in buckram, that I told thee of, " 

P. Hal ** So, two more already," 
Fal " Their points being broken, began to 
give me ground : but I followed me dose, came 
in foot and hand ; and with a thought, seven of 
the eleven I paid." 

P. Hal " O monstrous ! eleven buckram 
men grown out of two I " 

Fal " But, as luck would have it, three 
knaves, in Kendal green, came at my back, and let 
drive at me; — for it was so dark, Hal, that 
thou couldst not see thy hand." 

P. Hal " Why, how couldst thou know these 
men in Kendal green, when it was so dark thou 
couldst not see thy hand? Come, tell us your 
reason ; what say est thou to this? " 

Poins. ** Come, your reason. Jack, your rea- 
son." 

Fal "What, upon compulsion? No; were 

I at the strappado, or all the racks in the world, 

I would not tell you on compulsion. Give you a 

reason on compulsion I If reasons were as plenty 

Q 
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as blackberries, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion, I." 

P. Hal. " Well, breathe awhile, and then to 
it again, and when thou hast tired thyself, hear me 
speak but this." 

Poins. " Mark, Jack." 

P. Hah " We two saw you four set on four; 
you bound them, and were masters of their 
wealth. Mark, now, how plain a tale shall put 
you down. Then did we two set on you four : 
and, with a word, outfaced you from your prize, 
and have it ; yea, and can show it you here in the 
house : and, Falstaff, you carried yourself away, 
as nimbly, and roared for mercy, and still i^an 
and roared, as ever I heard bullcalf. What a slave 
art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done ; 
and then say it was in fight ! What trick, what 
device, canst thou now find out to hide thee from 
this open and apparent shame ? " 

Poins. " Come, let's hear. Jack ; what trick 
hast thou now ? " 

Fal. " I knew ye, as well as ye knew your- 
selves. Why hear ye my masters : was it for me 
to kill the heir-apparent ? Should I turn upon 
the true prince? Why, thou knowest, I am as 
valiant as Hercules : but beware instinct, the lion 
will not touch the true prince. Instinct is a great 
matter ; I was a coward on instinct. I shall think 
the better of myself, and thee, during my life ; 
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I, for a valiant lion, and thou, for a true prince. 
But, lads, I am glad you have the money. Gul- 
lants, boys, lads, hearts of gold, all the titles of 
good fellowship come to you ! What, shall we 
be merry ? shall we have a play extempore *( or a 
charade 9 " 

" Well, that word is plain enough ;" said Mr. 
Percy, "and you managed it very well." 

" I did not much like acting it though;" said 
Ellen : " I only acted to please Arthur and Willy." 

« Why did you dislike it, little Ellen ? " 

" I don't like Falstaff. He does nothing but 
tell falsehoods." 

"We need not like him, you know, Ellen," 
argued Arthur ; " but he is very amusing, and 
when Prince Hal himself was reformed, he turned 
him off." 

"Yes," she answered, "I have always been 
glad of that." 

"Was Falstaff really an historical character? " 
Caroline asked. " I always thought he was only 
an invention of Shakespeare's." 

" The character is an invention, I suppose, 
though not the name;" Mr. Percy replied. "There 
was a Sir John Falstoffe living at that time, 
though I do not know that he was really one oi* 
Prince Hal's wild companions." 

The children now returned to the school-room 

Q 2 
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to arrange another word. Arthur presently re- 
appeared, and haying begged his father to come 
out of hearing of the ladies, said in a hesitating 
manner: — 

^^ We don't mind telling you^ father^ in confi- 
dence, that we are going to act Agincourt ; and 
we want you to be so good as to let us have a 
little gunpowder, because fire-arms were first 
used at the battle of Agincourt Will you pve 
us a pinch out of your powder-flask ? ** 

Mr. Percy shook his head* 

" A very little, just for Henry the Fifth's own 
use ? We will be very carefuL I am Henry the 
Fifth." 

" I am sorry to refuse your Highness^" said his 
father, ^^ but it is quite impossible. Besides the 
danger to your royal self, your mother and aunts 
would be extremely frightened. You must not 
think of it. However, I can tell you for your 
comfort, that it is very doubtful whether fire- 
arms were used at Agincourt. The first time I 
remember mentioned as certain was at the siege 
of Orleans in Henry the Sixth's reign." 

" But you know, father, a good many of our 
books say that they were used at A^ncourt, and as 
gunpowder was invented nearly a hundred years 
before, they very well might. I assure you we 
all believe it." 

^^ I dare say you do ; but I cannot consent to 
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their being used in the drawing-room. How- 
ever, I can supply you with what will answer 
your purposes just as well — a bundle of Waterloo 
Crackers ; will you have them ? " 

** Oh, yes ; and thank you. How stupid of us 
never to think of them. They will be just the 
thing." 

" Here they are then. Fire away." 

Arthur ran off with his treasure, and the 
charade began. 

Scene the First — When the screen was re- 
moved, we saw William as an old man, in a rough 
cloak, with a long white beard, sitting in a comer 
of the room at a table, on which were an hour- 
glass, a telescope, and some flowers. 

" Hermit ? " asked Mrs. Percy. 

" No," said Caroline. ** He is a hermit, but 
that is not the word." 

" Oh, I see your meaning ! " Mrs. Mortimer 
exclaimed: ** Affe.^ 

** And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage." 

Scene the Second, — Enter Arthur as a fat 
landlady in a great number of petticoats. He 
wore a cap and false curls, which he had bor- 
rowed from nurse, and he had put a piece of 
black sticking-plaster over one of his front teeth, 
to look as if it was out. Altogether he was so 
Q s 
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changed, that when he first came in^ even his 
mother did not know him. Two of the girls 
followed him as housemaids, Mary with a broom, 
Ellen with a duster ; Lucy in a great coat, as 
** Boots," was cleaning a shoe ; and Henry as 
waiter, drawing a cork. 

Arthur bustled about, helping his maids to set 
every thing to rights, and talking all the time. 

" A fine season indeed I I have never known 
the house so full. Waitah ! " 

Henry. « Ma'am I " 

Arthur. ^* Take up dinner to the party in 
number 2." 

Henry. " Directly, Ma'am." 

Arthur. " Boots I " 

Lucy. "Ma'am!" 

Arthur. " Don't forget to call the gent in 
number 3. to-morrow at four o'clock, for the 
early train. Dear, dear, the things there are to 
think of I It's lucky I've something of a head." 

A loud knock at the door. All rush to open 
it. Enter Caroline and William as travellers, 
wrapped up in cloaks and shawls. 

Caroline. " Can we have rooms here to- 
night?" 

William. " And supper directly ? " 

Arthur. " Oh yes. Ma'am ; excellent rooms. 
Ma'am. Yes, Sir; capital supper. Sir. What 
would you please to take ? Beautiful rooms up 
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stairs, Ma'am; steaks, cutlets, fowls, and fish in 
the larder, Sir. Famous for fish here. Sir ; a fine 
view of the sea from your windows. Ma'am. This 
way, Ma'am, pray take care of the step. Waiter ! 
Boots ! bring the lady and gentleman's luggage." 

Lucy dragged in a portmanteau, Henry a 
carpet bag ; Mary took one bandbox, Ellen an- 
other ; and they ran against one another, threw 
the things down, and made such a noise and 
confusion, that Mr. Stanley said he thought the 
unfortunate travellers did not seem very likely to 
*^ take their ease in their /ww." 

For the third syllable we chose a tableau of 
the Court of James the Fifth of Scotland ; and 
the scene in the *^ Lady of the Lake," in which 
Ellen Douglas discovers the knight of Snowdoun 
to be the king. 

*' She gaz*d on many a princely port, 
Might well have ruPd a royal court, 
On many a splendid garb she gaz'd, — 
Then tum'd bewildered and amaz'd, 
For all stood bare ; and, in the room, 
Fitz- James alone wore cap and plume. 
To him each lady's look was lent ; 
On him each courtier's eye was bent ; 
Midst furs and silks and jewels sheen. 
He stood, in simple Lincoln green, 
The centre of the glittering ring. 
And Snowdoun's knight is Scotland's king I " 
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Mrs. Percy and Mrs. Mortimer had lent m 
several plaid shawls and scariB ; Arthur had a 
very pretty Lincoln green archer's dress, and we 
contrived a beautiful plume with paper cut like 
feathers : we lighted as many candles as possible, 
and grouped ourselves in as courtlike a circle as 
we could; and oiu: Ellen made a very pretty 
little representative of her namesake. 

TTiird Scene. — A tremendous battle ; cracken 
in all directions. The English, led on by Heniy 
the Fifth, kept up a close and effective fire till 
the whole French army was driven out of the 
room, and "the earthquake shout of victory" 
raised by the conquerors almost drove us out of 
the room too. 

During the fight, I had been posted an sentinel 
upon little Edward. We pretended he was a 
prisoner, in order to keep him from coming out 
with a line of his " History of England in Verse," 
which he had been spouting at odd moments all 
the day. But when the battle was fairly won, 
we gave him his liberty, and let him bawl out for 
the information of the company : 

" France feels at Agincouet, fifth Henry's rage.** 

Beauclerk. — Our expectations were fully 
realised in the affectations of the Beau and the 
studious diligence of the Clerk. The crackowes 
were particularly successful^ The story William 
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had chosen for the entire word was that of Henry 
the FuBt sendfaig his bishops to the council sum- 
moned at Rheims by Pope Calixtus the Second. 

" Go," said Henry ; " salute the Pope in my 
name ; hear his apostolic precepts, but take care 
to bring none of his new inventions into my king- 
dom." 

Hatton. — The two first scenes do not require 
much description. They were both made out of 
Henry's story of Gustavus Adolphus. In a smart 
skirmish he lost his hat^ and in the next scene 
Sirot appeared with it on, and answered the en- 
quiries of the prisoners. 

But our third scene was superb. It was not 
very quickly arranged, because both Queen Eliza- 
beth and Sir Christopher Hatton were a long time 
dressing, and the courtiers and maids of honour 
followed their example. Sir Christopher's costume 
was not difficult : of course he must have 

" His bushy beard and shoestrings green, 
His high-crown'd hat, and satin doublet ; " 

but they were all at hand. He wore a satin spencer 
belonging to one of his sisters, a beard of twice 
our usual size, an immense rufi^, a gold chain, and 
enormous green rosettes to his shoes. 

But the Queen gave us more trouble. I was 
required to dress her, for uncle Harry said he 
could not undertake the details of her Majesty's 
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toilette, though he knew in a general way that 
some of her gowns were embroidered all over with 
flies and black beetles, and others with snails and 
spiders. 

" How hideous l** said Caroline. ** Could they 
invent no better patterns than those, with all their 
trouble and expense?" 

" Oh, she had other patterns too ;" I answered 
*^ One of her favourite petticoats was worked in 
rainbows, clouds, and flames ; and another had a 
border of fountains, trees, and waves of the sea." 

" There was no want of variety, I assure you," 
added uncle Harry. " One of her gowns was 
trimmed with gold galthroppesy or balls with spikes 
fixed in them, to be thrown in the way of an 
enemy's cavalry." 

*^ She ought to have reviewed her troops in that 
dress ;" said Arthur. 

" She had also a stomacher, which, perhaps, you 
will think appropriate. It was worked with flowers, 
and a great lion in the middle." 

" Oh, we could manage that !" exclaimed Mary. 
" Caroline, will you lend us that pattern you are 
working of a lion in his den?" 

Caroline lent her great worsted-work lion, and 
we turned down the sides of the canvas, so as to 
make it into the shape of a stomacher, and pinned 
it on Lucy, and very fierce and fine it looked ; then 
she put on the brocade petticoat she had so often 
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worn. We could not, on such short notice, em- 
broider the lining with eyes and ears, or any other 
of Queen Elizabeth's patterns ; but it looked very 
well as it was. We decked her out with all the 
necklaces and bracelets we could muster, and a 
crown, u long veil, a great ruff made of silver paper 
.plaited, and a white feather screen for a fan. I 
tried to imitate as well as I could a portrait I had 
once seen of Queen Elizabeth. This picture, 
however, represented her holding a rainbow in her 
hand, and in one corner was the motto, " No rain- 
bow without the sun ; " meaning to compare the 
Queen to the sim. 

Arthur said it was not her fault if people paid 
her foolish compliments. 

There Caroline begged to differ from him. 
Nobody she was sure paid foolish compliments 
to anybody who did not like and encourage them : 
and she quoted the old riddle. " What is it that 
makes every body sick but those who swallow 
it?" 

But we had not time to enter into a discussion 
upon flattery. Now that Queen Elizabeth was 
dressed, her court was to be held without delay. 
We enthroned her in due state, with her maids of 
honour round her, and withdrew the screen. Pre- 
sently the door opened, and Sir Christopher 
Hatton entered, the very top and pink of the 
mode, to begin the court Ball. 
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" The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls. 
The Seals and Maces danc*d before him.** 

Arthur, who acted Sir Christopher, had neyer 
been able to learn really to dance in his life ; Im 
performance being always very much like that of 
a dancing bear : but now he flourished away in t 
most wonderful maimer ; pointing his toes, pot- 
ting his head on one side, sticking first one ana 
a-kimbo, and then the other, and making grimaoes 
that he thought were exactly like his sisten' 
French dancing-master. But twenty Fresndi 
dancing-masters could not have come up to him. 
William and Edward, as ^^ the seals and maoei, 
danced before him" in much the same style, 
making all sorts of queer bows and scrapes which 
they meant for ** manerly legs : " but when at last 
Sir Christopher danced up to the Queen more 
affectedly than ever, and dropping on one knee, 
besought her Majesty to honour him by leading a 
brawl with him, we all exclaimed in the midst of 
our laughter, that if we had been Queen Eliza- 
beth, we should never have made him Lord 
Chancellor for the sake of his dancing. 

This was the last charade we acted. We had 
])lenty more words ready : Flantagenet, Gascom, 
Cromwell, Stewart, Mary, Lockheart, Duncan, 
Nestor, Cobham, Nelson, Jason, Fsyche^ Saxon, 
Cajsar, Warwick, Achilles, Runnymede, &c. &c., 
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but we should not have had time to do justice to 
them, and we resolved to put them off till our 
next meeting. 

When tea was finished we sat round the fire, 
talking over the past holidays, and after many a 
hearty laugh, we gradually fell into a graver 
strain. Mary said that if she had been told that 
she and her companions would bring their lessons 
into their play, as they had done in the charades, 
she could not have believed it. 

" You have not found your play the less 
amusing for it, have you ? " said Mrs. Percy. 

" Not at all," said Ellen. " Only one naturally 
expects lessons to be learningy and play to be quite 
different." 

" Forgettingy I suppose ? " said uncle Harry. 

" Not exactly ; but to have nothing to do with 
learning." 

^* That is all very well," observed Mr. Percy, 
" for a little boy like Edward ; but as you become 
older, you will find most of your amusements 
grow out of the lessons you have been made to 
learn when children." 

" But then," said Lucy, " what is the use of 
our lessons, if they are only to be amusements 
after all?" 

" That is one use of them;" said Mrs. Percy. 
** We do not take so much trouble to teach you, 
merely for the sake of tiring you, but in order to 
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give you the means of taking pleasure in the sub- 
jects that interest educated people^ when you 
grow older." 

*^ You do not look quite satisfied, Lucy;" said 
her father. ^^ Let us hear what is puzzling your 
little head." 

" I don t quite know how to say what I mean;'' 
she answered. " Some lessons, I know, are use- 
ful, such as arithmetic and needlework ; but what 
use besides amusement is there in others ? In 
history, for instance?" 

" Try to find out what history teaches us ; and 
then you will be able to answer your own ques- 
tion." 

"Let us collect opinions once more;" said 
uncle Harry. " I like to have all their different 
ideas. Suppose we begin with the youngest: 
Edward, what do you think is the use of history?" 

"I think," answered Edward, looking very 
solemn, " it sets us good examples." 

"And you, Mary?" 

"I think it is very amusing to know what 
people used to do, but I don't see the use of it." 

" Perhaps," said Ellen, " if we laugh at their 
ways, it may teach us that those who come after 
us may laugh at ours, so we should not be con- 
ceited." 

" I think," said William, ** though I know 
Arthur and Henry won't agree with me, that 
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considering what great things were done by people 
long ago, modem inventions have not improved 
the world so much as might be expected." 

" And we see," answered Arthur, " that other 
times were no better than ours, and that many 
things which were thought very fine in their day 
came to no good." 

Caroline said, " I think it shows us the con- 
sequences of actions which could not be foreseen 
at the time." 

"There is one use of history," said Henry, 
" which often strikes me when I am alone, though 
we do not think about it in our amusements: 
that it makes us understand much better the 
persons mentioned in the Bible." 

" That is very true," replied Mr. Percy ; " and 
when you go still deeper into history, you will 
find it has another use which you have not yet 
begun to think of. You will see how literally 
prophecies contained in the Bible have been 
fulfiUed." 

" If I had known history better in my young 
days," said uncle Harry, " it would have kept me 
from some serious mistakes. I was once nearly 
persuaded to think the invention of printing a 
misfortune, and that the revival of learning had 
injured the cause of religion. I hope none of you 
will ever make such a mistake as that." 

" And another thing," added Mrs. Percy, " I 
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hope 70U will not forget to be contented with 
your own time. People who have read only one 
side of history are apt to fancy that former times 
were better than our own ; but more knowledge 
will convince us that our wisdom lies, not in 
wishing to bring back the peculiarities of past 
days, but in being thankful for our own advan- 
tages, and endeavouring to ^ do our duty in that 
state of life unto which it has pleased God to call 
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BLOOMFIELD. —THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 

SCHOOLS ; with shorter English Notes. Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved, with a New Map 
of Syria and Palestine, and an Index. Foolscap 8vo. lOf. M. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public 
Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. By 
Dr. Bloomfield. 2d Edition, enlarged, and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 
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BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete Encjclopaedia of nil the DiTersions, Athletic, Scientific, and RecrentlTe, of Boy- 
hood and Yoath. 23d Edition. Square t2mo., with many Engravings on Wood, 6«. boards. 

BRANDE-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general use. Edited by 
W.T. Brande,F.R.S.L.and E.; assisted by J.Caavin. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 3/. cloth. 

BRAY (MRS.)— MRS. BRAY*S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Revised and corrected by Mrs. Brav. In 10 vols. fcap. 8vo., uniformly with the ** Standard 
Novels," with Frontispieces and Vignettes. 3/. cloth; or separately 6$. each. 

BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science . By Charles 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 16». cloth. 

BRAY.~AN ESSAY UPON THE UNION OF AGRICULTURE WITH 

MANUFACTURES, AND UPON THE ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY. By 

Charles Bray. 12mo. 1«. sewed. 

BRAY.-AN OUTLINE OF THE VARIOUS SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND 

COMMUNITIES WHICH HAVE BEEN FOUNDED ON THE PRINCIPLE OF 
CO-OPERATION. Preceded by an Essay on the Union' of Agriculture with Manu- 
factures, and on the Organisation of Industry. By Charles Bray. Post 8vo. 5t. cloth. 

BREWSTER.-A TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with vignette title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

BUCKLER— A HISTORY OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ABBEY 

CHURCH of ST. ALBAN, with especial reference to the Norman Structure. By J. C. 
and C. A. Buckler, Architects. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. [In the preaa. 

BUDGE (J.)-THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE: 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, enlarged, 8vo. with Portrait, 12*. cloth. 

BULL-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects. ByThomasBull,M.D. 
4th Edition, revised ana considerably enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7«. cloth. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull,M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury 
Midwifery Institution, etc. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7«. cloth. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Dr. Samuel Burder. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Foolscap 8vo. 8«. 6d, cloth. 

BURGER.— THE LEONORA OF BURGER. 

Translated by Julia M. Cameron. With Six large Illustrations, drawn on Wood by D. 
Macliae, R.A. engraved by John Thompson. Crown 4to. ISt. cloth. 

BURNS.— THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. Gd. cloth. 

BURNS— CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or, Remarlts on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of ReliHon. By John Bums, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surgery in the University of Glasgow, author of "The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy." Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

BUTLER.-A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

&r Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; and formerly Head 
aster of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the Author's Son. 8vo. 9«. boards. 

BUTLER.-AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, from a New Set of Plates ; with an Index of 
all the Names of Places, referring to the Latitudes and Longitudes. By the late Dr. Butler, 
Bishop of Uchfield. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 12«. half-bound. 
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BUTLER.- AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Coiisiitinic of Twentjr-three coloured Maps t with an Index of all the Namea of Plwvi, 
referrinir to the LAtitudei and LoiiKitudei. B7 the late Dr. Butler, BUhop of licUeU. 
New Kdittun, corrected. 8to. V2i. half>bound. 

BUTLRR.-A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Coniisiinir of Fortv-five coloured Maps, and copioat Indices referring: to the Latitndei tii4 
I^iiffitudci. Uy tlie late Dr. Uutler, BUhop of Lichfield. New Bdition, from aa eatirdr 
new aud corrected set of Platei. 4to. 2-U. half-bound. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 120 Wood EngraTingi. B7 Lady Callcott. Square crown 8to. ll.Sf.clotk. 
CARTOONS. -THE PRIZE CARTOONS EXHIBITED IN WESTMINSTER- 

HAM., Publinhed under the Sanction and Patronaffe of Her Majesty** Conamisdloacn <u 
the Fine .Vrts. The bize of the woric lb lar^^e folio. The price of the Eleren RnrnTian, 
in a neat Portfolio, 5/. 6«. : Proofs before letters, 81. 8«. lEmrlf im 184^ 

C ATLO W. - POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; I 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranired: bein^an Introduction to the modern Sjratem ofConcholocr; | 
with a sketch of tlie Natural Histonr of the Animals, an account of the Formation of tlic I 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. Br Agnes Catlov. I 
Foolscap Sto. with 312 Woodcuts, ]0«. 6d. cloth. | 

CHALENOR.— WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems. Br Mary Chalenor. Sd Edition, with Additions, includiag tk« 
Author's Poetical Hcmaius. Fcap. 8to. 6». cloth. 

CLAVERS.— FOREST LIFE. 

By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settler; author of *'ANe« Home, Who '11 Follow?" StoU. 
fcap.Svo. 12«. cloth. 

COCKS (C.V-BORDEAUX, ITS WINES, AND THE CLARET COUNTRY. 

By C. Cocks, W.L., Profeisor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of France; 
Tran«lntcir of the Works of Michelet, Mignet, and Quinet. Post Sto. with View of Bordeaux, 
8f. M. cloth. 

COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE (THE); 

Or, Recollections of CoUci^c Days; setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a 
University Kducatlou. By**** ******,M.A., Coll.Oxon. Post 8to. fo«.6if. cloth. 

COLLIER (J. TAYNE )-A BOOK OF ROXBURCHE BALLADS* 

Edited bv John Pavne Collier, Knq. Fcap. 4to. with Woodcuts, 21». boards ( morocco, 88*. 
(appiop'rialeljf bound in the be$t ttyte by Hajfdagj. 

COLTON— LACON; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rcv.C.C. Colton. New Edition, 8vo.l2«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Kdition, improved. Foolscap Svo. with 22 Plates, 7».6rf. cloth ; with coloured Plates, 12«. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawings. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols', foolscap 8vo. 1-U. cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 

Or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and Exploring Expeditions (chiefly undertaken by com- 
mand of Foreign Governments). Collected, translated, and, where necessary, abridged, 
by W. D. Coolev, Kso., author of *'The History of Maritime and Inland Discorery,^ in 
the Cabinet Cyclopiedia, etc. 
The First Volume contains '• The Ascent of Mount Ararat." By Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dorpat, Russian Imperial Councillor of 
State, etc. 8vo. with a Map by Arrowsmith, and Woodcuts, 14«. cloth. 

»«* Ench volume teitl form, for the most part, a fFork complete in ittetf, mnd the whole 
Seriet vUl present an accurate and laminous picture of all the knonm porttoma of the 
earth. The Second Work of the Series, ** Erwan's Travels through Siberim,** it it, the press, 

in^vols.Svo. 

COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 

By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 
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COOPER (REV. E.)- SERMONS, 

Chiefly deaiped to elucidate tome of the leading Doctrines of the Goipcl. Tb which U added 
an Appendix, containing Sermons preached on scTeral Public Occasions, and printed by 
desire. By the Rct. Kdward Cooper. 7th Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 10«. boards. 

COOPER (REV. E.>-PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, „ 

DeRigned for Parochial and Domestic instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. New Edi- 
tions. 7 vols. 12mo. If. 18«. boards. 

•«• Toft. 1 to 4, Si. eaeht VoU. 5 to 7» 6t. each. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formula of the Medlciues recommended. Ely James Copland, 
M.D., etc. etc. In 3 vols. Vols. 1 and 2, 8to. 31. cloth ; and Part 10, 4«. 6d. sewed. 
* * To be completed in One more Volume. 

COSTELLO (MISS).— THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 

A Series of Translations from the Persian Poets. By Louisa Stuart Costello, author 
of *' Specimens of the Early Poetry of France," etc. Long 8to. with 12 Illuminated 
Titles, and Borders printed in Gold and Colours, ISi. boards i or 31«. 6tf. bound In morocco 
{oriental ityle) , by Ilayday. 

COSTELLO (MISS) —FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 

WALKS; being a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country. By 
Louisa Stuart Costello, author of " The Rose Garden of Persia,''^** Bearn and the Pyrenees," 
etc. Profusely illustrated with Views, from Original Sketches by D. H. M'Kewan, engraved 
oil wood, and lithographed, by T. and E. Gillis. Square 8vo. with Map, 14«. cloth. 

CRESY (E.)-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENCINEERINC, HISTORICAL, 

THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by many 
hundred Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions 
which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 8vo. uniform with Messrs. Long- 
man and Co.'s Series of One- Volume EncyclopBdias and Dictionaries. {Just reodg. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bnstol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac EsUblish- 
ment. Post Svo. 12«. cloth. 

CROWE.— THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 8 vols, 
foolscap Svo. with Vignette Titles, 18*. cloth. 

DALE (THE REV. THOMAS). — THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND 

FAMILY CHAPLAIN, In Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for 
Domestic Use, with Prayers for every Day of the Week, selected exclusively from tne Book 
of Common Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon fur every Sunday in the 
Year. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Canon Residentiarv of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. 
Panrras, London. Post 4to. handsomely printed, 21«. clota: or, bound by Hayday, 3U. 64. 
calf lettered ; 50*. morocco, with goffered edges. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY).-ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

In a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 
6th Edition. 8vo. with lU Plates, lit. cloth. 

DE BURTIN— A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO 

AMATEURS OF PICTURES. Translated and abridged from the French of M. Francis 
Xavier De Burtiu, First Stipendiary Member of the Roval Academy of Brussels in the Class 
of Sciences, etc. By Robert White, Esq. Svo. with Illustrations, 12«. cloth. 

DE CUSTINE.— RUSSIA. 

By the Marquis DeCastine. Translated from the French. 2d Edition. 3 vols, post Svo. 
31«. 6d, cloth. , 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henrv T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc.. Director of the Ordnance ' 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the I^rds Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 
Svo. with Maps, WoodcnU, and 12 large Plates, 14*. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingencies and Insurance Offices. By Aug. De Morfmn, 
Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge. Foolscap Svo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 
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DE SI8M0NDL-THE HISTORY OF THE ITAUAN REPUBLICS: 

Or, of the Origia, Protrreti, and Fall of Freedoa in Italjr, from A.l>^478 to 1886. BjJ.C.L 
Siimondi. Fcap. 8n>. with Vifpictte Title, 6*. cloth. 

DE SISMONDl.— THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EM- 
PIRE. Compriiinr * ^^^ <>' ^^* Invasivn and Settlement of tke Barbuteu. By i.CL 
De Siimondi. 3 toU. Fcap. Sro. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

DE STRZELECKI (P. E.^PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALKS AND VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. Accompanied hr a Geological Map, Section, 
and Diafframi, and Figarea of the Orvanie Remains. Bj P. B. I>e Straelecki. 8fO. ^ritk 
coloured Map and numerous Plates, 24s. cloth. 

DIBDIN (THE REV. T. P.)-THE SUNDAY LIBRARY : 

Containing nearly One hundred Sermons by eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. hy tk 
RcT. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols. fooUcap 8to. with 6 PortniU, aOs. cloCh t BMUly hatf-hosad 
in morocco, with g^Ut edges, 2/. 13«. M. 

DODDRIDGE.— THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament : whh Critical Notes, end a Practical 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To wliich is prefixed, a Uf« of tke 
Author, by A. KippU, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition. 4Tola. 9ro. 1#. 18t. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael Donovan, Esq. M.R.I. A. 4th EdiUon. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6i. dotk. 

DONOVAN.— A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Compenj- of Apothecaries is 
Ireland. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S BUTTERFLIES.— THE CENERA OF DIURNAL LEPI- 
DOPTEAR : comprising their Generic Chsracters— a Notice of the Habita and TVansfbrm- 
ations— and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Doabledw, Esq. F.L.S. 
etc.. Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. Imperial dto. unifom 
with Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology; illustrated with 75 coloured Plate*, by W. C. Uewitson, 
lUq. Author of " British Oology.^ 
•«• Pubti$hing in Monthly Parts, 5«. each; each Part eoniUtinf of two eoMomred Plmteif mitk 

accompanying Letter-preu. Part IF. will appear en tke lit «/ Pebruetry, 

DOVER.~LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KINC OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28*. boards. 

DRESDEN GALLERY.— THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 
ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from the Originala, by Fhuu 
Hanfstaengel t with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French and German. Nos. I. 
to XLIV.. imperial folio, each containing S Plates with accompanying L>etter-presa, price 
20f. to Subscribers; to Non-subscribers, 30«. Single Plates, 12s. each. 
•«* To be completed in a few more numiere. 

DRUMMOND (DR. J. L.)-LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST ON 

THE STUDY OF NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. T ' 
M.D. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with Wood Engrarings, 7«. M. 

DRUMMOND.— FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of reaeral 
Education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodeuta, St. hoards. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 
By the same Author. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 4vols. U. 4s. 

THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- 
GAL. 6 vols, foolscap 8vo. II. 10». 

THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENM.\RK, 
AND NORWAY. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 18#. 

DUNLOP (JOHN).— THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Dunlop. 8d Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Medium 8vo. 15*. cloth. 

ECCLESTON aAMES).-A MANUAL OF ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 

By James Ecclcston, B.A. H.>nd Master of Button Coldfleld Grammar School. 8to. with 
uumeroas Illustrations on Wood. [fn the preta. 



THE HISTORY OF POLAND. Fcap. 8to.6«. 

THE LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. 

THE UVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 12s. 
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ELLIOT80N.— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

with which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the "Inititutiones Physloloricse" 
of J. F. Blamenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John EUiotson, U.D. 
Cautab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8to. with numerous Woodcuts, 2Z.3«. cloth. 

THE ENCLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT i being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English Texts ; 
inclttdiug a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek>£ngUsh and English* 
Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 8to. 42«. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT ; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur* 
rences, etc. etc. 2 vols, royal 8to. 8/ . 13f . 6d. cloth ; large paper, 4f. 14«. 6tf . 

EPHEMERA.— THE HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

Embracing Fly Fishing, IVolUng, and Bottom Fishing. With the Natural History of River 
Fish, and the best Mode of Catching them. By Ephemera (of BelV* Life in Lonion), 
With lUustrations. [Jm March, 

ESDAILE.-MESMERISM IN INDIA; 

Aud its Practical Application in Surgery and Medicine. By Jamea Esdaile, M.D. Civil 
Assistant-Surgeon, E.I.C.S. Bengal. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 6d. cloth. 

ETHERIDGE (J. W.}-THE SYRIAN CHURCHEI^: 

Ttieir early History, Liturgies, and Literature, with a Lfttfffl Translation of the Four 
Gospels from the Peschito, or Canon of Holy Scripture in use among the Oriental Christians 
from the earliest Times. By J . W. Etheridge . Umo. 7«. 6<f • cloth. 

PAREY— A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Descriptive. By John Farey, Engineer. 4to. illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates, 5/. 5«. in boards. 

FAWN (THE) OF SERTORIUS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18#. cloth. 

** A$ a work that eontaim livefy and graphic pieturei of life and manntrt^ in a diitant age, 
we commend it to the peruial ojour reader$.*'—Ct\ilc. 

FERGUS.-THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency. By the 
Rev. U. Fergus. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12t. cloth. 



FITZROY (LADY).— SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 

CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fitzroy. Foolscap 8vo. 4«. 6tf. cloth. 

FORSTER.-STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. By John Forster, 
Esq. 5 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Original Portraits of Vjra, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, If. 10«. cloth. 

The above 5 vols, form Mr. Forster's Portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols, foolscap 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 21. 2«. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. C.>-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA: 

Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with illustrative Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Hamyaritic 
Inscriptions recently discovered in Hadramaut. By the Rev. Charles Forster. B.D., Rector of 
Stisted, Essex , autnor of '* Mahometauism Unveiled." 2 vols. 8vo. SUi. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. C.)-THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 

Late Bishop of Limerick. With a Selection from his Letters. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
Rector of Stisted. Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury, 
formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop. 2d Edition. 8vo. with Portr^t, etc. 16f. cloth. 

F0S6R0EE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 

TURES.and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, 
etc. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

FROM OXFORD TO ROME ! AND, HOW IT FARED WITH SOME WHO 
MADE THE JOURNEY. By a Companion Traveller. Foolscap 8vo. with Plate, 6*. cloth. 



GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By 

Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 9«. cloth, 



A Tale. By the author of *' Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., of 
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OILBART (J. W.>-THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 

Br Jamea Willlua Gilbart, General Muiaffer of the Lomdon and Westalutcr BMk. 

Third Edition. Sro. 9«. boards. 

OLEIO.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- 
MANDERS. By the llev. U. R. Gleig. 3 toU. foolscap 8to. with Vignette TtUes, 18s. tML 

OOLDSMITII-THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated br Wood Kndrravinifs, from the Desirns of G. W. Cope. A.R.A., Thoaai 
Creswirk, A.R.A., J. C. Horsley, R.Redirrave, A.R.A.. and Frederick Tarler, Membenef 
the Etrhinir Club. Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown 8ro., unifocal witk 
**Thumdon s Seasons," 21*. cloth; or 36«. bound in morocco, bjr Hajdaj. 

•«• One Hundred Copies, 21. 2». eaek^ printed aa pr^ared paper %f great heamtt, 

GOOD.— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. Bt JohaMssM 
Good, M.D.F.R.S. etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 8 toIb. foolscap 8to. 24«. clota. 

GOWER.-THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTK: UFE FAMIUARLY 

EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New edition. Foolsciv 8to. with Enynnrisft 
on Wood. 5«. cloth. 

ORAHAM.-ENCLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By O. F. Graham. Sd Edition, lerisel 
and improved. Foolscap 8to. 7». cloth. 

ORANT (MRS.)— LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Bcinic the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1778 and 1808. By "Uxi. 
Grant, of I^^an. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son, J. P. Gnat, 
Esq. 2 vols, pott Sro. 21*. cloth. 

ORANT (MRS., OF LAGOAN).- MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Grant, of Lagg^n, author of " Letters from the Mountains," etc. Edited 
by her Sun, J. P. Grant, Esq. 2d Edition. 3 vols, post 8to. Portrait, 1/. 11«. %d. cloth. 

ORATTAN.— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion bv the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. Bj T. C. Grattan.Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. with ViBrnette Titles, 6«. cloth. 

GRAY(THOMAS).-CRAY»S ELEGY, 

Written in a Country Churchyard. Illuminated in the Missal style. By Owen Jones, 
Architect. Imp. 8vo. 31«. 6</. elegantly bound in patent relievo leather. 

GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from varioutt Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. I. 8vo. with 78 plates of Figures, 12*. cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

CoropriBin? their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genas, and an exten- 
sive Lint ot Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Sec. Corrcsp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum; and author of the '* List of the Genera of Birds," etc. etc. Imperial 4to iUos* 
trated with 360 Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A. 

*•• In eouree of publication in ifonthlv Partis \0$. 6d. eaeht each Part con$iatimr of Four 
coloured Plates and Three plain, vitk Letter-preu. The Work mitt not esceed 50 Montklw 
Parts. No, 33 was published on 1st of Januarp. 

Order I.— Accipitres has been completed, and may be had separately. Imperial 8vo. with 15 
coloured an 12 plain Plates, 2/. 8«. boards. 

GREENER.-THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatise on the various Descriptionp of Small Fire Arms. By W. Greener, Inrentor of 
an Improved Method of Firing Cannon by Percussion, etc. 8vo.with Illustrations, 15«. boards. 

GRIMBLOT (P.)-LETTERS OF WILLIAM III. AND LOUIS XIV. AND OF 

TIIKIR MINISTERS. Illustrating the Domestic nnd Foreign Policy of England ddring 
the period \.-hieh followed the Revolution of I6SS. Extracted from the Archives of France 
and England, and from Family Papers. Edited by P. Grimblot. 8vo. [In the press. 

GUEST.— THE MABINOGION, 

From the LIvfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS 
with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts 1 to 6. Royal 8vo. 
8«. each sewed. 
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GUICCIARDINI(F.)— THE MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUICCIARDINI,THE 

HISTORIAN. TraniUted by Emma Martin. With Notes, and Parallel Passages from 
the Worlis of Machiavelli. Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoucault, Montesquieu, Burke. Prince 
Talleyrand, Guizot, and others; and a Slcetch of the Life of Guicciardini. Square foolscap 
8to. with Portrait, 7*. boards ; or 14«. bound in morocco {old itjfle),by Hayday. 

OUTCH.— A LYTTELL CESTE OF ROBIN MODE. 

In Right Fyttes. With other Ancient and Modern Ballads and Songs relative to this 
celebrated English Yeoman. Edited by J. M. Gutch, F.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.A.S. iJust ready. 

GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Tlieoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1,000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8to. 21. I2t. 6d. cloth. 

HALL— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, on Coloml>ier Paper ; with the Divisions and Boundaries carefuUv coloured. Con- 
strurted entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidnev Hall. New Ldition, thoroughly 
revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary bv the recent Officiu 
Surveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison witn the authenticated 
Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in half. Nine Guineas, half- 
bound in russia ; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in russia. 

HALSTED.— LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Dulte of Gloucester and King of England > in which all the Charges against him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Authorities. Br 
Caroline A. Halsted, author of " The Life of Margaret Beaufort." 2 vols. Svo.with Portrait 
and other Illustrations, 1/. 10«. cloth. 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE (THE); 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
Pictor. 3d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 3«. boards. 

HANSARD.— TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A.Hansard, 12mo. 6«.6<f. cloth. 

HARRIS—THE HIGHLANDS OF /ETHIOPIA; 

Being the Account of Eighteen Months' Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian 
Court of Shoa. • By Major Sir W. C. Harris, author of *• Wild Sports In Southern Africa/' 
etc. 2d Edition. 3 vols. Svo.with Map and Illustrations, 2/. 2«. cloth. 

HAWES (BARBARA).-TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

and Adventures of the Early Settlers in America; from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in 1620, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. By Barbara Hawes. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 



HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
from Drawings by C. Varley, Dicks, etc. 8vo. 21*. cloth. 

HAYDON (B. R.)— LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
University of Oxford, etc. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. 2 vols. 8vo. with Pro- 
traits of the Author and of Sir David Wilkie, and numerous other Illustratiuns, 24«. cloth. 

HENSLOW. — THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. etc. Foolscap Svo.with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.— A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

BySirJohnHerschel. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.— A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. 

HIGGINS;— ANACALYPSIS ; 

Or, an Attempt to draw aside the Veil of the Saltic Isis : an Inquiy into the Origin of 
Languages, Nations, and Religions. By G. Iliggius, Esq., F. S. A., F. R. Asiatic Soc, etc. 
2 vols. 4to. 5/. cloth. 

HIGGINS.-THE CELTIC DRUIDS: 

Or, an Attempt to shew that the Druids were the Priests of Oriental Colonies, who 
emigrated from India, and were the Introducers of the First or Cadmean System of Letters, 
and the Builders of Stonehcngc, of Carnac, and of other Cyclopean works in Asia and Europe. 
By G. Higgins, F.S.A., F.R. Asiatic Soc, etc. 4to. with numerous Illustrations, 37. cloth. 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

with a Glance at Dad HabiU. By A'y»y6t. **llMin«rB make th« Man.** MtkUilioa. 
rerited (with additions) hj a Ladyof Rank. FooUciqt 8vo. Sf.M. cloth. 

HiSTORtCAL PICTURES OF THE MIDDLE ACES, 

I n Black and White. Made on the spot, bom Record* In the Arcblreo of SwitterlaMi. By a 
Wandering Artist. 2 vols, post 8to. 18*. cloth. 

IIOARB— A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. Br Clement Boaie, 
author uf '* A Treatise on the CultiTation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.*' lSaio.>b.cl. 

IIOARE-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPEVINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. Sd Edition, 8to. 7«.M.cloU. 

IIOBBES— THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Maimesbury ; now first collected, and edited by Sir William Moleawerth, Bart. UToh. 
8to. 8/. cloth. 
••• Separmtelf, the BmglUk §yorh$t im 11 volf. U. lOt.; the LmUn fForkt, tn ft vols. SI. Vk. 

HOLLAND— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. 

By John Holland, Esq. 3 vols, foolscap 8to. with about BOO WoodcaU, IS*, cloth. 

HOLLAND— MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

Dy Henry Holland, M.D. F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal CoUegc of Ph7*ielans, Physiciaa 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to Uis Royal H larhneaa PrlnceAlbcit. 
SdEdiUon. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

nOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY; 

A Course of Lectures on the principal EvenU of Passion Week. Ut Walter Faroohar Hood, 
U.l)., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in OrcUnarj to tlie Queen. 4U 

Edition. Foolscap Bvo. 6«. cloth. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 2 vols. : Vol. 1. comprisinE the Phatuofamoas or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. etc. 6th Edition, witk 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Firares, illustrative of the Umbelliferona Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Vol.1. 8to., with 12 Plates, 14«. plain; witk 
the plates coloured, 244. cloth. 

Vol. II. in Two Parts, comprising the Cryptogamia and the Fungi, completing th« British 
Flora, and forming Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2, of Smith's KngUsh Flora, 24s. boards. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Bj the Rev. Thomu 
Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John's Colletre, Cambridge. 9th Edition, reviaed and corrected. 
5 vols. »vo. with Maps and Fac-similes, 3/. 3«. clothj or 6/. bound in calf half-extra, by 
Hayday. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE UIBLK. By the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horue, B.D. of St. John's Conrgt, 
Cambridge. Bein^ an Analysis of his *Mntrodaction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scripturts." /th Edition, 12mo. with Maps and Engravings, 9$. boarda. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP)— BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR- 

TKilN HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; AND ON THE FIRST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samuel llorsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Second Edition, containing Translations by the Author, never before pubiiahed, 
together with copious indexes. S vols. 8vo. 3U«. cloth. By the same Author, 

THE BOOK OF PS.\LMS ; translated from the Hebrew i with Notes, explanatory and critical. 

4th Edition. 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. MediumSvo. with RnirravinnoB 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with " Visits to Remarkable Places," 2lj. doth. 

HOWITT— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking " 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8vo. wit 



Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in Engllah Historrand 

" """* ith 40 Illastratious, 21«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished Woodcuts from 
Drawings made on the spot, 2l«. cloth. »^««.«w, irom 
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HOWITT,-THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic SItetcbet of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and durinj: a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, author 
of ** The Rural Life of England," etc. Medium 8to., with above SO Illustrations, 2l«. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. ComeUus. By William Howitt. 8to. with 34 Wood- 
EugraTings, and 7 Steel Plates, 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT.- COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their ColonicM, by the BvropeuiB. 
By WUliam Howitt. Post 8vo. lOt. 6d. cloth. 

HOWIIT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself; eshibitinjr all the AmusemeBtt, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
** The Rural Life of England,'' etc. 2d Edition. Fcap. Svo. with 40 WoodcuU, 8«. doth. 

HOWITT, (MARY)-BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Marvl Howitt. Square crown 8to. with a Portrait from a Picture by Miss Gillies, 
beautifully engraved by W. H. Eglcton, 18«. cloth ; morocco, S6|. (bound hf Hmfdafj, 

HUDSON— THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful 
and prartical information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict, 
c. 28. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution of Per* 
sonal Esute in the case of Intestacy , with two Forms of Wills, and mnch useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 13th Edition, corrected. Fcap. 8vo. 3r. M. cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Office, London; author of ** Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and ** The Parent's Hand-Book.** 4th Edition. Foolscap 8vo.6«. cloth. 
*«* The above two ieork$ mag be hod in One volume f price Je. elotk, 

HUMBOLDT (BARON). - COSMOS : 

A Sketch of a Pliysical De«criptioii of the Universe. Translated, with the Author's Sanction 
and Cooperation, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Sabine, F.R.S. 
For. Sec . R.S. Vols. I, post Svo. 12«. cloth. [Kof. //. ie in the pre$e. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum <rf Economic Geology. Svo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10«. 6tf. cloth. 

JACKSON —THE PICTORIAL FLORA: 

Or, British Botany Delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Flowering 
Plants indigenous to Great Britain ; illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, etc. By Miss Jackson. Svo. 15«. cloth. 

JAENISCH.-JAENISCH'S CELEBRATED TREATISE ON CHESS OPENINGS: 
Translated, with copious Notes, by G. Walker, author of '* Chess Studies," etc. Svo. 
closely printed. [ In the preu. 

JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the Reign of Edward 111. 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. id Edition. 2 vols, foolscap Svo. with Map, \6e. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

ByG.P.R. James. Esq.,aud E.E.Crowe, Esq. fivols. foolscap Svo. S0«. cloth. 

JEBB (BISHOP) AND KNOX (ALEXANDER).-THIRTY YEARS' COR- 
RKSPONDRNCE between John Jebb, D.D.F.R.S., Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, Aghadoe, 
and Alexander Kuox, Esq. M.R.i.A. Edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Rector of 
Stisted, formerly Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 2d Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 28«. cloth. 

JEBB.-A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS j 

Intended to illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure. To which are added, Disserta- 
tions on the word •*Seiah,"and on the Authorship, Order, Titles, and Poedcal Features 
of the Psalms. By the Rev. John Jebb, A.M., Rector of Peterstow. 2 vols. Svo. 21«. oloth. 
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LORD JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Bj Francis Jeffrer, no 
3 toIb. 8to. 43s. cloth. 



Bj Francis Jeffrer, now one of the Judges in the Court of Sesaion In Scotland. New E 



JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS: embracing all the recent DUcoTeries laAgii' 
cnltaral Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Readers. By Cntkbert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the •' Farmera* Almanack," etc. 
8ro. with Wood EngraYings, 31. 10«. cloth. 



KATER AND LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Kater and l>r. Lardner. New Edition. 
19 Plates, comprising; 334 distinct figures, 6«. cloth. 



By Captain Kater and l>r. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. with Vig;netteTitle,SDi 



KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightler, Esq. New Edition, corrected and cos- 
siderably improved. Foolscap 8to., 6«. cloth ; or 6«. 6rf. Dound. i 

KINO. -TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Embracing the Author's Personal Adventures, with the Civil and Military History of tke 
Country, and an Account of its Political Condition, before and during' the administration of 
Governor Rosas ; his course of policy ; the causes and character of his interference with the 
Government of Munte Video, and the circumtitances which led to the interpoaition of Enfland 
and France. By Col. J . Anthony King, an Officer in the Army of the Republic. 8ro . 1^. cl. 

KIP.-THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

By the Rev. W. Ingraham Kip. M.A. Edited 'by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow sad 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Foolscap 8vo. S«. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY: 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and 
useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motioni, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & I^S. Rector of Barhsai; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.S. & L.S. 6th Edition, enlarged. 3 vols. 8to. 81«. 6rf. cloth. 

KNOX (ALEXANDER). — REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 

Of Dublin, M.R.I.A. : containing Essays, chiefly explanatory, of Christian Doctoine; and 
Confidential Letters, with Private Papers, illustrative of the Writer's Character, SentimenU, 



LAING.-NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

culled the GERMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, instituted by J. Ronge and I. Cserzki, in 
October 1844, on occasion of the Pilgrimage to the Holy Coat at Treves. By S. Lalng, Esq., 
author of "Notes of a Traveller," etc. 2d Edition. Toolscap 8vo. 6». cloth. 

LAING.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern SeaKinns to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, comraouly called the llcimskringia. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel LAing, author of 
•• Notes of a Traveller," etc. 3 vols. 8vo. 36». cloth. 

LAING.— A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

In 1838 ; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political,and BconomicalStatc of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

LANE (R. L)-LIFE AT THE WATER CURE : 

Or, a Month at Malvern. A Diary of Facts and Fancies. To which is added the SequeL 
By Richard J. Lane, A.R.A.. Lithographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty and His Rojral High- 
ness Prince Albert. Post 8vo. with many Illustrations, 14«. cloth. 

LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the practical use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Author of •♦ Amy Herbert," and ••Gertrude." Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. rfew 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

LAPLACE (THE MARQUIS DE).— THE SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 

By M. Le Mnrquis De Laplai-e. Translated from the French, and elucidated with Explana- 
tory Notes. By the Rev. Henry H. Harle, F.T.C.D. M.R.I.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 24#. boards. 

LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA; 

Comprising a Series of Original Works on History, Biography, Literatnre,the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 
The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 39/. 18*. The Works 
separately, 6«. per volume. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 



LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its AppUcation to the Arts. By Dr.Lurdner. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. etc. Fcap. 8to. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.— A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY. MAG- 
NETISM, and METKOROLOGY. By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S., and C. V. Walker, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 12i. cloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

New Edition, 4 vols, foolscap Sro. with iUostrations by Howard, etc. 28$. cloth i or bound 
in morocco, with gilt edges, 2/. 4$. 

The following Works separately t— 
The IMPROVI8ATRICK - - 10s. M. | The GOLDEN VIOLET - - - 10s. 6rf. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET - lOs. M. I The TROUBADOUR .... 10s, M. 

LEE.— TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural Historv. For the use 
of Museums and Travellers. ByMrs. R.I^e (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), author of 
"Memoirs of Cuvier," etc. 6th Edition, improYcd, with au account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Waterton*s method of Preserving Animals. Fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7«. 

LEE-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusinvand instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
By Mrs. R. Lee, author of "Taxidermy," etc. 12mo. with 65 Woodcuts, 7«. 6rf. bound. 

LEMPRIERE.-.A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY; 

Containing a copious Account of all the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors } with 
the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used amongst the Greeks and Romans ; and a 
Chronological Table. By T. Lempriftre, D.D. 2(ith Edition, corrected. 8to. 9*. cloth. 

LEREBOURS (N. P.) -A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY ; 

Containing the latest DitcoTeries appertaining to the Dagucrrtfotvpe. Compiled from Com- 
munications by M.M. Daguerreand Arago, and other eminent Alen of Science. By N. P> 
Lerebours, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, etc. Translated byJ.Egerton. Post 8vo« 
with Plate, 7«.6<f. cloth. 

LESLIE 'C.R.)— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 

R. A. Composed chiefly of his Letters. By C. R. Leslie, R. A. Second Edition, with further 
Extracts from his Correspondence. Small 4to. with two Portndts (one from a new Sketch , 
by Mr. I^slie,) and a plate of" Spring," engraved by Lucas, 21«. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

Uy a Lady. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. M. cloth. 
** Tke author it no eommonptaee retailer of cut and dried ma»im$^ hut a votumn of sfroitg 
underttandimg and cultivated ta$te, who ha$ r^ad much and thought more. She would have 
religion to be the beginning and the end of all human actions ; tut the it not puritanical in 
ker piout Mealf/or the acknowledget the worth oj poetrg and the ar It.".- Spectator. 

LI NDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof.J.Llndley, Ph.D. F.R.S.L.8. etc. 3d Edition, with Corrections and considerable 
Additions. 8vo. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18*. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA MEDICA ; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine In different Parts of 
the World. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. etc. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.9.,etc. 
Third Edition, with numerous Additions and Improvements. 12mo. 10«. M. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTKULTURE ; 

Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin> 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8vo. with lUustratlons on Wood, 12i. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britdn i with 
Kalendars of the Work required In the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the Year. By George Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 8vo. 16«. boards. 
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UNWOOD (W.)-^NTHOLOCIA OXONIENSIS ; 

Sire, Florileffiam e luaibaa poeticU diTenonun Oxonientium Gnecia et ZiStlnls decerptaa- 
Carante GulUlmo Unwood, M.A. .£dit ChrUti Alammo. 8to. 14«. cloth. 

LOUDON (MRS.)— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR; 

Beinir a Monthly Gaide, as to what shoald be avoided aa well aa what ahoald b« done in > 
Garden in each Month, with plain Roles Aow to do what !■ requisite. By Mrs. Londoa. 
author of " The Ladjr*! Country Companion/* '* Gardenings for Ladies,** etc. Fci^ 8to. 
with numerous Illustrations. [/a tluprtu. 

LOUDON (MR8.)-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. I^udon, author of **GardeBiar for 
Ladies,'* etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8to., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7«. M. doth. 

LOUDON (J. C.)-SELF INSTRUCTION 

For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, aad Farmers ; la Arithaetie 
Book-Iteeping:, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trifronometry, Mechanics, Land-Surrer- 
ing', LeTdinir, PlanniuK and Happing, Architectural Drawings, and Isonaetrleal Projection 
and Perspective ; with fizamplct shewing their applications to Hortlcoltoral and Africal- 
tural Pnrposes. Br the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. ete. With a Portrait of Mr. Londoa, 
and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8to. witli Wood BngraTlngs, 7«. M. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS ; 

Being the '* Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum" abridged : containing the Hardy Tren 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popalarly described : 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. ete. 8vo. with 
upwards of 2,000 Engravings on Wood, 2/. 10s. cloth. 
The Original Work ; a New Edition, in 8 vols. 8to. with above 400 Svo. Plates of Trees, sod 
upwards of 2,500 WoodcuU, 10/. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Cosn- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain t with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etc. By J. C. London, P.L.S. etc. A new 
Edition, 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Kngravings on Wood,2l.l0t. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprislug the Theory aud Practice of the Valuation. Transfer, Laying>ont, Imprevementt 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agrriculture, including all the latest Improvements ; By i. C. 
Loudon. F.L.G.Z. and H.S. etc. Fifth Edition. 8vo. with upwards of 1,100 Bngraviags oa 
Wood, by Brauston, 2r. 10«. cloth. The Supplement, $eparat€lf^ fit. sewed. 

LOUDON— AN ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF PLANTS; 

Includingall the Plants which are now found in, or have been Introdnced Into.GreatBritaiB: 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, aad 
Elementary Details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to uscover the 
name of every Plant which he may find In flower, and acquire all the iuformation respecting 
it which Is useful and interesting. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings bv J. D. C. Sowerbv, F.L.S. A new Edition, with a 
new Supplement and a new Index. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 73s. 6«. deth. 
%• The last Supplement, $epmratelf, 8vo. 15«. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPiCDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for CottaLg«s, ^^llas. Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Houses. Parochial Schoola, etc. t with the requisite 
Fittinirs-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. BvJ. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
etc. New Edition, Edited by Mrs. Loudon. Svo.with more than 3,00O EngraTings on Wood, 
63«. cloth.— The Supplement, separat^/y, 8vo.7«' 6tf. sewed. 

LOUDON.— HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A Cataloinic of all the Plants indigenous to or Introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition, 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. 0. London, by W. H.Baxter, 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 8vo. 31«.6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 

Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one ; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House ; and the Laying-oat, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 

fierch to fiftv acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those who know 
ittle of Gardeuing or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. ByJ. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S., etc. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20«. cloth. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LICNOSUS LONDINENSIS; 

Or. a Catalogue of all the Ugneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. Tft 
which are aiKled their usual nlces in Nurseries. By J. C Loucton, F.L.S. etc. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 



LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 

Comprehending the Relations between Landlord aiid Tenant, and the Principles and Forma 



of Leases; of Farm- buildings, Eaclosnrea, Drains, Embankments, Roads, and other Rural 
Worlcs, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Ksq. F.R.S.E. etc., author of *'EiemenU 
of Practical Agriculture," etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood EngTavings, 21«. cloth. 



By the Right Honorable Thomas Babington Macaular, M.P. 8th Edition. 
Ids. 6^ -•-'- 



LOW.-ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

comprehending the Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breedsi Illustrations 
of the Properties of Exteroai Form ; and Observations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. By David Low, Esq., F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture in the Universitr of 
Edinburifh, etc.: author of ** Elements of Practical Agricolture," etc. 8vo. with EngraTlngs 
on Wood, 25«. cloth. 

LOW.— THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN described. By David Low, Ksq. F.R.S.E., Professorof Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, etc. etc. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced 
from a Series of Oil Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of^the University of 
Edinburgh, by W. Shiels, R.S.A. 3 vols, atlas quarto, with 66 Plates of Animals, beautifully 
coloured after Nature, 16/. 16«. half>bound in morocco. 

Or in four separate portions, as follow: — 
The OX. 1 Vol. atlas auarto, with 22 Plates, The HORSE. 1 Vol. atlaa quarto, with 8 

price 6/. 16«. Sd. half-bound morocco. Plates, price 31. hnif-bound morocco. 

The SHEEP. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 31 The HOG. 1 Vol. atlas quarto, with 6 Plates, 
Plates, price 61. 16«.64. Iialf-bound morocco. price 3/. 3«. half-bound morocco. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.B.S.K., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 4th Edition, with Alterations and Additlous. 8vo. with above 300 
Woodcuts, 21«. cloth. 

MACAULAY. -CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. 
4th Edition. 8 vols. 8vo.36«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.- LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By the Right " " ----- 

1U«. 64. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— MR. MACAULAY 'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

A New Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Original and froa^ the Antique. Drawn on 
Wood by George Scharf, Jun. ; and Engraved by Samuel Williams. Fcp. 4to. [/» the pre$$. 

MACKAY (CHARLES).-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 

LAKES I a Summer Ramble. By Charles Macliay, Esq. L.L.D.author of ** Legends of the 
Isles," ** The Saiama»drine,"« The Thames and its Tributaries,*' etc. Svo. with beautiful 
Wood Engravings from Original Slietches, 14«. cloth. 

MACKINNON.— THE HISTORY OF CIVIUSATION, 

By Wm. Alexander Mackinnon, F.R.S. M.P.for Lymington. 3 vols. Svo. M«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH (SIR JAMES).— THE UFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Macluntoih. Reprinted from the Cabinet CydopsBdia. 
Foolscap Svo. with Portrait, 5«. cloth ; or bound in vellum gilt {oU $tyte) , 8«. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: 

Including his Contributious to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James 
Maclcintosh, Esq. 8 vols. Svo. 42«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH. ETC.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir James Macldutosh; W. Wallace, Esq.; and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. foolscap 8to. 
with Vignette Titles, 3/. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

Being a Classified Catalogue of the principal Worlfs in the different departments of Political 
Economy, interspersed with Historical, Critical, and Blograpiiical Notices. By J. K. 
M'Culloch, Esq. Svo. 14«. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH (J. R.)-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibitingits Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Industry, 
and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 8d edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 thick vols. Svo. [In the prett. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 

INFLUKNCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ.R. M'Culloch, 
Esq. 8vo. 16«. cloth. 
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M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL. STATISTICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, of the Tariotts Countries, Places, uid Princlpia Natural Objects in tke Werid. 
By J . R . M'Cnlloch, Esq. A new Edidon. 3 ▼oU. 8vo. with Six larre Maps, 4/. cloth. 
%• Tk* new Artiele$ are printed teparatelf m» a Smmptement tm th* former Bditiem. Thff 
eomprUe a full account of the preaent iUte of the United King^mm, tMe Oregon Ttrri- 
torp, etc. Svo. 6«. tewed. 

M'CULLOCIL— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, OP COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Br J. R- 
M'Culloch, Eiq. A New Edition, corrected, enlurnfed, and Improred. 8to. wita VLtf* 
and Plnui, 50«. cloth i or 55«. strongly half-bound In russla* with flexible back. 

*•* ThU Edition f which htu heen cmrefullp eorrecttd^ eommrioea, heHdea tke New Terif, 
the new Arti relatinf to Banking^ the Siu^ar Trade. Navigation mnd €Ju»toma, tke hiring •/ 
Seamen^ etc. ; and It further enriched with valuable imformtatioti from mil pmrt* ^fthe world. 

A SUPPLEMENT, for the use of the purchasers of the last Edition, Sro. price 3$, 6d. sewed. 

M'LEOD— THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE OR THE HOLY LAND, 

Includincr Phoenicin and Philistia. By W. M'Leod. Head Master of the Model School, 
Royal Muitary Asylum, Chelsea, late Master of the Model School, Battersea. 12mo. 

[/« tke prett. 

MAITLAND (DR. CHARLES).— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the primitive Church of Rome, Illustrated br ita Sepulchral Remains. 
By Charles Maitland, M.D. 8to. with numerous EnspraTings on Wood. ]4«. cloth. 

MARCET (MRS.) -CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

For the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet, author of* Conversationa on Chemistry," etc. 
2d Edition , with Additions . 18mo. 6«. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illnatrated by Ezperi- 
ments. By Mrs. Marcet. New Edition, corrected. 3 Tols. foolscap 8to. 14«. rloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarlr explained, and adapted to the compre* 
hension of Younff Persons. By Mrs. Marcet. 10th Edition, enlaived and corrected. Fcsp. 
8vo. with 23 Plates, 10«. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Mra. Marcet. 7th 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Foolscap 8to. 7'> 6d« cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehendinir the Elements of Botany, with their application to Apiculture. By Mrs. 
Marcet. Sd Editlou. Foolscap 8to. with Four Plates, 9«. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Mrs. Marcet. 8d Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap 8to., with coloured Map 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 5«.6d. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Mrs. Marcet, author of ** Mary's Grammar," etc. ISmo. 4«.6rf. cloth. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the author of "Amy Herbert," «• Gertrude," and " Laneton Panonaflre.*' Edited by 
the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, 2.to1s. foolscap . 
Svo. 12s. cloth. 

MARRY AT.— THE PRIVATEER'S- MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of " Peter Simple," '« Masterman Ready,*' etc. 8 vols. 
fcap.Svo. 12«. cloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT).— THE MISSION ; 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain Marrrat. C.B., author of 
*• Peter Simple," •'Masterman Ready," ••The Settlers in Canada,^* etc. 2 toIs. fcap. 
Svo. 12». cloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of **Peter Simple." 
*' Masterman Ready," etc. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. with two Illustrations, 7«. 64f. cloth. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreclc of the Pacific. Written for Youag People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 
of ''Peter Simple," etc. 3 vols. fcap. Svo. with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22«.64f. cloth. 
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MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCB. By Samuel Maunder. 16th Edition, rerlsed tlu-onffhout 

and enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 10«. cloth ; bound in roan, 12f . 
••• Theprimeipat eontentM of thepre$ent new and thoroughly revUed edition of *« The Trea- 
nuTjioJ Knowledge y^^ ate—o new and enlarged Bngli$h Dictionary ^ v<<A a Grammar, Verbal 
Di$tinetinnii and BMerci$e$; anew Univertal Qasetteer } a eompendiou* Clauieal Dietionarfi 
an Analyii$ o/Hi$toru and Chronology i a Dictionary of Law Termn a new Synopiii of the 
Britiih Peerage t andvarioui useful tabular Addenda. 

MAUNDER.- THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

ConsUtinff of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all 
Aifes and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History} forming a new and complete Die 
tionary of Universal Biography. By Samuel Maunder. 6th Edition, revised throughout, 
and containing a copious Supplement, brought down to 1845. Foolscap 8vo. 10«. cloth } 
bound in roan, 12*. 

MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTinC AND UTERARY TREASURY ! 

A New and Popular Encyclopadia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches 
of Science, and every Subject connected with literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familiar st^le, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Refer- 
ence to the more instructed. By Samuel Maunder, ^h Edition. Fcap.8vo.10s. doth; bound 
in roan, I2«. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal Histonr, Ancient and Modern, and 
a Series of separate Histories of everv principal Nation that exists; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, tne Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Ciutoms, etc. etc. By Samuel Maunder. 2d Edit. 
Fcap. 8vo. 10«. clothi bound in roan, 124. 

MAURY.-THE STATESMEN OF AMERICA IN 1846. 

By Sarah Mytton Maury. 8vo. 7«. 6d. cloth. { 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

And of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published bv order of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury. Vol. 1, royal 8vo. with Woodcuts and 9 Plates, 
(seven coloured) , 21«. cloth. 

MICHELET (J.)-PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 

By J. Mlchelet. Translated from the French (third edition) , with the Author's permissiou, 
bv C. Cocks. B.L. Professor of the Living Languages in the Royal Colleges of France. New 
Editions. Post 8vo. 9«. cloth. 16mo. 1«. 4d. sewed. 

MICHELET (J.)— THE PEOPLE. 

By M. Michelet, Member of the Institute of France, etc. Translated, with the approbation 
ofthe Author, by C. Cocks, B.L. New Edition. Post 8vo. 9«. cloth. l6mo. Is. 6<f. sewed. 

•«* Mr. Cochi'i authorised translations of MieheleVs ** Priests, Women, and Families," 
and *' The People," in one vol. 16mo. 3s. 6rf. cloth. 

MICHELET AND QUINET.-THE JESUITS. 

By J. Mlchelet, Member of the Institute of France; and R. Quinet, of the College of 
France. Translated, with the approbation of the Authors by C. Cocks, B.L. New Edition. 
16mo. 1». M. sewed. 
••• Mr. Cock's authorised translations of MM. Michelet and Quiners •* The Jesuits," and 

M. QuineVs ♦' Christianity,'^ in one vol. \€mo. As. cloth 

MILES fW.)— THE HORSE'S FOOT, 

And How to Keep it Sound. By William Miles, Esq. New Edition. Royal Svo.wlth Engrav. 
lugs, 7«. cloth. 

MILNER (REVS. J. AND I.)— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

CHRIST. By the Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.8. A New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 

A continuation of the above. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

From the Diet of Augsburg, 1630, to the Eighteenth Ceutnrr ; originally designed as a 
Coittinuatiou of Milner's ''History of the Church of Christ." By tne Rev. Henry 
Stebbing, D.D. 8 vols. 8vo. 86«. cloth. 

MOHAN LAL.-LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED KHAN OF 

KABUL: with his Political Proceedings towards the English, Russian, and Persian Govern- 
ments, including the Victory and Disasters of the Britikh Army in AffghanisUu. By Mohan 
Lai, Esq., Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun; lately attached to the Mission 
in Kabul. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 30f. cloth. 
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MONTAUBAN (MRS. E.)-A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST; 

Or, Wuideringg over Land and Sea. Bj Mrs. Eliot Montauban. Post 8to. 7«. cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) PbETICAL WORKS. 

New and onlr complete Edition. With some additional Puems and Aatobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montgomery. 4 vols . foolscap 8to. with Portrait, and 
seven other Plates, 30$. cloth ; bound In morocco, 1/. 16«. 

MOORE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

From the earliest Kings of that Realm, down to its last Chief. By ThomMi Moore, Esq. 
4 vols, foolscap 8to., with Vignette Titles, 24«. cloth. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete la one Tdame, unlfbra 
with Lord Byron's Poems. Medium Sto. with Portrait aud Vignette, II. la. doth; or 43i. 
bound in morocco, by Hayday. 
••• Also, an Edition in 10 vols, foolscap 8to. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, 21. 10«. dotli ; 
morocco, 4/. 10«. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium 8to. illustrated with IS fine Engravings, 2]«. doth: morocco, SSi.; 
with India Proof Plates, 42«. cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with 4 Plates, by Westall, 10«. 6d. clotk; or 14«. bound in 
morocco. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclise, R.A. Imp.Svo. with 161 Designs, eagruTed on Steel, 3f. Si. 
boards s or 41. 14*. 6d. bound in morrocco, bv Hayday. Proof impressions (ody 200 copies 
printed, of which a few remain), 6/. 6$. boaras. 
•-• India Proofs before letter! of the 161 Derirni^ on Quarter ColomHer, in Portfolh 
(only 25 eopie$ printed, of whieh a few remainj, SH. 10«. 

India Proofs before letters of the 61 Larre Deslrntt on Qustrter Colomkier, in Portfolis 
fontp ^ copies printed f of which a few remainj, \8I. 18a. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, lOs. cloth i bound in morocco, lSs.6rf. 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Consideried in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal Colege of Physicians, London, etc. 2d Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. dd. clotli. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. Post 
8vo. 9«. cloth. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS (THE). 

3d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 24 beautifully coloured Engravings, II. IDs. hdf-boond . 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H.Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College, London ; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of^ Science by the Professors 
of King's College. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 

ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professorof Naturd Philosophy 
and Astronomy in King's College, London; and author of *' Illostrntions of Practfcu 
Mechanics,'' etc. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, If. 4«. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTrcAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. Edited, 
with Additions, by Henry Soames, M .A. New Edition, revised, and continued. 4 vols. 8vo. 
48«. cloth. 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the ludustrr Com* 
merce. Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hurh Mnrrav 
F.R.S.E.: New Edition. 8vo. with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Bnmvinjrs on 
Wood, 3/. cloth. " ^ 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. 

By the author of ♦• My School-boy Days." 18mo., with Frontispiece, 2«. 6rf. cloth. 
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NECKER DE SAUSSURE.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, ConsideratiODB on the Coarse of Life. Translated and Abridged firom the French of 
Madame Neclter De Sanssure, by Miss Holland. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 19i. 6d. cloth. 
%• Separately— vol$. I. and II. 12t. ; vol. III. 7». M. 

NESBIT (A.)-A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MENSURATION; 

Containing the most approved Methods of drawing Geometrical Figures ; Mensuration of 
Superficies; Land -Surveying; Mensuration of Solids; the Use of the Carpenter's Rule; 
Timber Measure, etc. By A. Nesbit. 12th Edition. 12mo. with 300 Woodcuts, 6*. bound. 
KEY. 7th Edition. 12mo. 6«. bound. 

NEWELL (REV. R. H.)— THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH POETS, 

Corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By the Rer. R.H. Newell, Rector of 
Little Hormead. Fcap. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, 5f. 6rf. cloth. 

NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaiuinir the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. 2nd Edition, fcap. 8vo. 6f. cloth. 

ORDNANCE MAPS (THE), AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE GEOLO- 
GICAL SURVEY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.-Messrs. Longman and Co. have been 
appointed by the Board of Ordnance Agents for the sale of the S^ps of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey of Great Britain. Also, sole Agents for the sale of the Maps, Sections, and Books of 
the GeologicRl Survey of the United Kingdom, and of the Museum of Economic Geology, 
under the Chief Commissioner of Her Migesty's Woods, Works, and Laud Revenues. 
•»• Complete detailed Cataloguei of both Series may be had on application. 

OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY of the INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From Notes taken 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With Glossary and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14|. cloth. 

*,* Profettor OwenU Lectures on the Fertebrata are in the press, in 2 vols.Svo. 
Vol. J. will be published in a few days, 

PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly Illuminated with appropriate Borders, printed in Colours, and in Black and Gold ; 
with a Design from one of the early German engravers. Square foolscap 8vo., naiform in 
size with the ** Sermon on the Mount," 21«., in massive carved binding; or 30«. bound in 
morocco, by Hayday. 

PARKE8.— DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations ana Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. 
W. Parkes. &th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 94. cloth. 

PARNELL— A TREATISE ON ROADS, 

Wherein the Priuciples on which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts, made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq., on the Holy- 
head Road. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
8vo. with Nine large Plates, 21«. cloth. 

PATON (A.A.)-SERVIA, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN 

FAMILY; or, a Residence in Belgrade, and Travels through the Highlands and Wood* 
lands of the Interior, during the years 1843 and 1844. By Andrew Archibald Paton, Esq. 
Post 8vo. with portrait and plate, 12t. cloth.— By the same Author. 

THE MODERN SYRIANS, or. Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountidns of 
the Druses. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. cloth. 

PEARSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY : . 

By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. Rector of South Kilworth, Leicestershire, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with Plates, 7'. 7'> boards. 

PEARSON.—PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 

Consisting of a short but comprehensive Form for the Morninir and Evening of every Day 
in the Week. Collected by the late Edward Pearson, D.D. With a Biographical Memoir 
of the Author. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

PEDESTRIAN AND OTHER REMINISCENCES AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
WITH SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE. By Sylvanus. Post Svo., with FronUspiece and 
Vignette Title, 10«. 6d. cloth. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Ornns ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Esublishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
' M.D. F.R.S., author of ''Elements of Materia Medica." Svo. I6«. cloth. 
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PERICLES : 

A Tale of Athens in the 8Sd OlympUd. By the author of <* A Brief Sketch of Greek Philo* 
cophj." 3 vols, post 8to. 18t. cloth. 

PERRY (DR. W. O— GERMAN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: 

Or. the Professors and Students of GermanT. To which is added, a brief account of the 
Public Schools of Prussia; with Obserrations on the Influence of Philoaophj on the 
Studies of the German Universities. Br Widter C. Perry, Phil. D. of the UniTersity of 
GOttin^n. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 4f. M. cloth. 

PESCHEL (C. F.)-ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

By C. F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military CoUefe, Dresden, etc. etc. Translated 
from the German, with Notes/ by E. West. 8 vol. fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 21t. cloth, 
r Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcap. Sro. 7t. 6d. cloth. 
Separately ,j Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, 
L and Electro-Dynamics) . 3 vol. fcap. 8vo. ISf . M. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-FICURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL>EOZOIC FOSSILS OF 

CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey of that District. By John PhilUps, F.R.S. F.G.S. etc. Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising 
very numerous Figures, 9«. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Platest &$. cloth. 

PHILLIPS— A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Woodcuts. 12*. cloth. 

PITMAN (REV. J. R.>-SERMONS 

On the principal Subjects comprised in the Book ot Psalms, abridged from Eminent Dirinet 
of the Eiitablished Church. By the Rev. J. R. Pitman, A.M. Domestic Chaplain to Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

PLUNKETT.— THE PAST AHD FUTURE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

By the Hon. E Plunkett, Commander R.N. 8vo. 7>. cloth. 

PLYMLEY (PETER).— LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS 
TO MY BROTHER ABRAHAM, WHO LIVES IN THE COUNTRY. Bj Peter Plymley. 

21st Edition. PostSvo. 7s. cloth. 

POETS' PLEASAUNCE HTHE); 

Or, Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers, which our Pleasant Poets hare in Past Time 
(for Pastime) Planted : with the right orderinir of them. By Eden Warvrick. Square 
crown 8vo. with very numerous Illustrations on Wood, engraved in the best manner. 

[/» the pr«$». 

POISSON (8. D.)-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By S.D.Poisson. Second Edition. Translated from the French, and illustrated with 
' Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. Henry H. Harte, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
2 volumes, 8vo. 1/. 8t. cloth. 

POPE (ALEXANDER).— THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

Edited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. With the Author's Utc. A New Edition. 8 toIs. 8vo. 41. if. 
cloth. 

PORTER.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

Bv G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S., author of *'The Progress of the Natlon,"etc. Fcap. 8to. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engrarings on Wood, 6«. cloth. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND 

GLASS. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Foolscap 8vo. with 50 Woodcuts, fi«. cloth. 

PORTLOCK. - REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 

LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described nnder 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S. etc. 
8vo. with 48 Plates, 24«. cloth. 

POWELL.-THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Baden Powell, M. A., Savlllan Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. Wlih Anecdotes of Men of Geuios. Br the Rev. 
' James Pycroft, B.A., author of ** Greek Grammar Practice,'* and '* Latin Grammar Practice ;" 
Editor of *' Virgil, with Marginal References." Foolscap 8to. 6t. M. cloth. 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Kdited br Darid Thomas Ansted, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Jeans College, Cambridge; Pro- 
fessor of Geology iu King's College, London ; Vice-SecreUry of the Geological Society. 
8to. 4m. each number, sewed. iPubU$ked Qmmrt0rip. 

••• Folume I. 8vo. icUhPiate$ and Woodeut$, 17«. 6d. cloth. 

QUINET.-CHRISTIANITY IN ITS VARIOUS ASPECTS, 

From the Birth of Christ to the French Rerolntlon. By E. Qulnet, of the College of France. 
Translated with the Author's approbation, by C. Cocks, D.L. 16mo. 2«. sewed. 

RANKE (PROPESSOR).-RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Translated by Sarah Austin, translator of Ranke's *' History of the Popes." Vols. 1 and 2, 
8to. 30«. cloth. [Vol. III. i$ in tlu preu. 

READER (THOMAS).-TIME TABLES. 

On a New and Simplified Plan ; to faciliute the Operation of Discounting Bills, and the 
Calculation of Interest on Banking and Current Accounts, etc. : shewing, without calcula- 
tion, the Number of Days from every Day in the Year to any other Day, for any Period not 
exceeding 365 Days. By Thomas Reader. Post 8to. 14f . cloth, or 17*. calf lettered. 

REECE.— THE MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Familiea, Seminaries,and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modem Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
eiishingSymptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the 
uman Frame. By R. Reece, M.D. I6th Edition. 8vo. 12«. boards. 

REGISTRAR-GENERAL.— THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL OF BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, IN ENGLAND, 
1845. 8to. 5«. cloth.-Also. 

First Report (1839), 8to. Ss. [ Third Report (1841) 8ro. 4s. I Fifth Report (1848) &ro. 6*. 

Second Report (1840). 8to. 4«. | FourthReport (1842) 8»o. 4s. | Sixth Report (1844) 8»o. 6«. 

REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

VENTILATION t with Remarks on Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Communication 
of Sound. By D. B. Reid, M.D. F.R.S.E. etc. 8to. with Engravings on Wood, Ut. cloth. 

REPTON.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

of the late Humphrey Repton, Esq. t being his entire Works un these subjects. A New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a systematic Analysis, a Biographical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. §ro. with 
a Portrait and upwards of 260 Engravings, 30t. cloth t with coloured Plates, 8/. it. cloth. 

REYNARD THE FOX ; 

A renowned Apologue of the Middle Age. Reproduced in Rhyme. Embellished throughout 
with Scroll Capitals, in Colours, from Wood-block Letters made expressly for this work, after 
Designs of the I2th and 13th Centuries. By Samuel Naylor, late of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Large square 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A COMPLETE ENGUSH-LATIN AND LATIN-ENGUSH DIC- 
TIONARY, from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 4th 
Edition. 8vo. 81«. 6d. cloth. 
•»* Separately— The English-Latin Dictionary, 10«. M. ; the Latin- English Dictionary, 2I«. 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGUSH DICTIONARY. 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. By 
the Rev. J. B. Riddle, M.A. New EdlUon. Royal 82mo. 4$. bound. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER: 

Or, a Compendium of Religions lastraction for Young Persons. By the Rev. J . B. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo.6«. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. ConUining a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events { the Limits of the Church 
and its Relations to the State ; Controversies i Sects and Parties ; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 8vo. 15«. cloth. 

RITCIIIR (ROBERT.)— RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS, AND 
CONSTRUCTION, with Remarks on Railway Accidents, and Proposals for their Preven- 
tion. By Robert Ritcliie, Esq., F. R. S., S. A., Civil Enjrineer, Associate of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, etc. Fcap. 8vo. with WoodcuU and Diagrams, 9t. cloth. 
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RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing ample Descriptions of all tlie fine leading Tarietiea of Roaes, reflrnlarlj classed In 
their respective Families t tlieir History and mode of Cultttre. By T. RWers, Jun. Fourth 
Edition^ corrected and improved. Foolscap Bro. 6$. cloth. 

ROBERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF THE 

VINE UNDER GLASS. By James Roberts, GardeiMr to Matthew Wilaoa, Eeq., Eshtou 
Hal., Skipton, Yorkshire. 12mo. 6«. M. cloth. 

ROBINSON rJAMES).-THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING, 

and SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in the British and Foreign Modea. With manr 
nsefal MiscelUneons Recipes, and fall Directions for the Constmction of an Econoaic&l 
Drying-Chimney and Apparatus, on an entirely new Plan. By Jamea Roblnaon, Eighteen 
Years a Practical Curer. Fcap. 8vo. 4«. 6d. cloth. 

ROGERS.~THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR: 

Contidning a plain and acenrate Description of all the different Species of Culinary VegeUbles, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cooking them. By John Rogers, author of '<The Fruit Cnltirator." Sd 
Edition. Foolscap 8to. 7$. clolh. 

ROGET.-THE ECONOMIC CHESS-BOARD; 

Being a Chess-Board, provided with a complete set of Chess-Men, for playing Games in 
carriagesj or out of doors, and for folding up, and carrying in the pocket, without dis- 
turbing the Game. Invented by P. M. Roget, M.D. and reo^atered according to Act of 
Parliament. New Edition. In a neat fcap. 8vo. case, price S«. 6tf. 

ROME.-THE HISTORY OF ROME (IN THE CABINET CYCLOPEDIA). 

2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-UVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

ROWTON (F.)-THE DEBATER: 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particnlar topic. By 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Foolscap 8vo. 6$. cloth. 

SANDPORD (REV. J0HN).-PAROCHIALIA, 

or Church, School, and Parish. By the Rev. John Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Danchurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 16«. cloth. 

8ANDP0RD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7«. 6<f. cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN (PROF.)-PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 

By M. J. Schleiden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. Lankeater, M.D. F.L.S. 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings [/n the preu. 

SCOTT. -THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition. 2 vols. fcap. Bro. with Vignette Titles, I2«. cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEA WARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 

and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 173S to 1749, as written in his 
own Dimy. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3d Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R. Souther, LL.D. Medinn 
8vo. 30«. cloth I or, with gilt edges, 31«.6<f. t / o /, «#. neaium 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS : 

From Ben Johnson to Coleridge. With Biographic land Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin 
A New Edition, with additional Selections, from more recent Poets, by Lucy Aikin. Medium 
8vo. 18<. cloth. 

*,* Th^pemlinr feature ofthete two worht f«, that the Poem$ included are priHted entire, 
without Mutilation or abridgment. 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

Intended m a BirthdaT-Present, or Gift-Book for all Seasons. Printed in Gold and Colours, 
in the Missal Style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, Architect, and an Illaminated 
Frontispiece hv W. Bozall, Esq. A new edition. Foolsci^ 4to. in a rich brocaded silk cover, 
21i.; or bound in morocco, by Hayday, 25«. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THK FAMILY SHAKSPEARE , in which nothing is added to the Original Text ; bnt those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. By T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. Ninth Edition, 8to. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, etc., 21«. 
cloth : or, without Illustrations, 8 vols. Svo. Al. 14m. 6d. boards. 

SHELDON (F.)--THE MINSTRELSY OF THE ENGLISH BORDER: 

Being a Collection of Ballads, Ancient, Re>modelled. and Original, founded on well-known 
Border Legends. With Illustrative Notes. By Frederick Sheldon. Square post 8vo. 16#. 
cloth; morocco, SO*, {bound bjf Hajfdajf). 

SHELLEY, ETC.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 

ITALY, SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Montgomery, etc. 
3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

SHELLEY.- LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS- 

By Mrs. Shelley and others. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

SHEPHERD (REV. W.)-HOR>E APOSTOLIC/E; 

Or, a Digested Narrative of the Acts, Lives, and Writings of the Apostles. Arranged 
according to Townseud. By the Rev. William Shepherd, B.D. Rector of Margaret Roding, 
Essex, and Rural Dean. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 6<f. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws : with the recent Decisions of th« Clubs, and Observations to 
make any one a Whist Player. Contaiuiug also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino. Ecarte, Cribbage, 
Bacltgammon. By Mi^or A *****. 9th Edition. To whicn are added. Precepts forTyros. 
By Mrs. B • • • • • Foolscap 8vo.3«. cloth, gilt edges. 

SINNETT.— THE BY-WAYS OF HISTORY. 

By Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 2 vols, post 8vo. {Ju$t teadg. 

SMITH (GEORGE).— THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY 

CONSIDERED : Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religious Systems which have 
obtained in this Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest : including an 
Investigation into the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of 
the Gospel into Britidn, and the SUte of Religion in England till Popery had gained the 
Ascendency. By George Smith, F.A.S. 2d Edition. 8vo. 7«. 6<f. cloth. 

SMITH (GEORGE).— PERILOUS TIMES: 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Christianity i considered in refer- 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Member of r' 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Boyal Society of Literature. Foolscap Svo. fit. cloth. 



ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
~ " *' tyofLi .,--.--— -- .-^ 

SMITH (MRS. H.)-THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA : Her Trials and Her Mission. By Mrs. Henry 

Smith. Foolscap Svo. fit. cloth. 

SMITH.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linnsean Society. 7th Edition, corrected \ in which 
the object of Smith's " Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the *' Introduction.'' 
By Sir WiUiam Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. etc. Svo. with 36 Steel Plates, 16«. cloth, 
with coloured Plates, 2/.12«.6ii. cloth. 

SMITH—COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J.E.Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W.J.Hooker. 
13mo. 7«. M. cloth. THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7«. %d. 

SMITH.— THE ENGUSH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. , late President of the Unnnao Society, etc. 
6 vols. Svo. 3/. 12«. boards. 
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SMITH (8YDNEY).-8ERMON8 PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 
DRAL, the Foundling Hotplul, and seTenl ehwekM In London i Cocether with •tten 
S sT. "Kll^ cSJSa"^ sJSnSfJtu^ "^^ *"• ''•'• ^^^^ SndthT^anon R«.id««i«, 

SMITH.— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

8d Edition, witli additiona. 8 vols.Sro. with Portrait, 86a. cloth. 

SOPHOCLES, BY UNWOOD. 

SOPHOCLIS TRA(i(£DIie SUPER8T1TBS. Recenanit, et brevl adnotatlone inatrudt 
Golielmus Linwood, A.M. iKdis Chriati apud Ozonienaea Alnmnaa. 8to. 16*. doth. 

SOUTHRY (ROBERT),— THE LATE MR. SOUTHEY'S COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK ; compriainff his Readinga and CoUeetiona in HUtory, BiocrmphT, Manner* 
and Literature, Voyages and Trarela, etc. etc.i ayatcinaticailj arrmnf ed. [/» tkeprtu. 

SOUTHEY (ROBERT)— THE DOCTOR, ETC. VOL. VI. 

From the Papera of the late Robert Souther. Edited bj hla Son-in-Lnw. the Rer Joha 
WoodWarter. Post 8to. lUa. 6tf. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE UFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and Prugreas of Methodism. Bj Robert Sonthey, Esq. LL.D. Srd Edition, with 
Notea bj the late Samuel Tajlor Coleridge, Eaq., and Remarlia on the Ufe and Cliaiacter 
of John Wealey, hy the late Alexander Knox. Esq. Edited by the Rct. Charlea Cuthbert 
Southey, A.M. Curate of Cocliennouth. 2 Tola. 8to. with two Portraits, II. 8t. cloth. 

SOUTHEY, ETC.— LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naral Hiatory of England. By R. Sonthey, Baq. and 
R. Bell, Eaq. 6 vols, foolscap Svo., with Viffnette Tltlea, 1<. lOt. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Cnntaininr all the Author'a last Introductiona and Notea. Complete in one Tolnae, medium 
8to. with Portrait and Vipiette, uniform with Byron'a and Moore *b Poetical Worka, 31«.; or 
42«. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 
Alao, an Edition in 10 Tola. foolacap 8to. with Portrait and 19 Platea, SI. 10«. i morocco, 41. lOi. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE). 

By the author of "The Moral of Flowera." Sd Edition. Royal 8to. with S3 beautifully 
coloured Engravinga of the Foreat Treea of Great Britain, II. lU. td. cloth. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; OR» SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG 

SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 12t. cloth. 

STEBBING— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

From its Foundation to A.D. 1493. By the ReT.H. Stebbing, M.A.,etc. StoU. foolacap 8vo. 

with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 3 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 13«. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Cuatoma, and 



Jomptled tor tnc use oi mercnanis, cfwners ana masiera ui oaipa, t^mcera oi uuatoma, and 
ill Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce ; containing the Law and I.ocal Regula- 
lions affecting the Ou-nership, Cliarge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; 
ogcthcr with Notices of other Matters, and bU necessary Information for Marinera. New 
- ■ Kdited bv Grahnm Willmore, Esq. M.A. Barriater.at-Law • 

partment oy George Clements, of the Customs, London' 
tide;" The Exchanges, etc. and Naval Book-keepinir. hi 

inrforn ramhUt *' Rvn . 9A«. clnth 2 Or 9Q«. hnnn.1 ■^ B* / 



tions 

tOL 

Edition, rewritten throuirhoutc 
the Customs and Shipping Dc]^ 

compiler of "The Customs Gm — . . _, — 

William Tate, author of •• The Modern Cambist." 8vo. 88». cloth ; or 39«. boand. 



STEEPLETON ; 

Or, High Church and Low Church. Being the present Tendencies of Parties in the 
Church, exhibited iu the History of Frank Faithful. By a Clergyman. Foolacap 8ro. 

[In January. 

8TEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ! 

Or, BEETLF.S : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S., author of '< Illustrations of Entomology." Post 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

SWITZERLAND.— THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

(In the Cabinet Cyclopiedia.) Foolacap 8to. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 
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SWAIN80N.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. By W. Swainton, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth.— By the same Author. 



A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY & CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. 
Fcap. 8ro. 64. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF QUADRUPEDS. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICA* 
TION OF BIRDS. 2to18. fcap.gvo. 12*. 

HABITS AND INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
Fcap. 8to. 6«. 

ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. Fcap.Sro. 6». 



NATURAL HISTORY ETC. OF FISH, 
AMPHIBIA, & REPTILES. 2 vols. fcap. 
8to. 12<. 

A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY ; Or. the 
Natural Classification of Shells and Shell- 
Fish. Fcap. 8vo.6f. . „ 

HISTORY AND NATURAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF INSECTS. Fcap. 8vo. 6». 

A TREATISE ON TAXIDERMY j with the 
Biography of Zoolog^ists, and Notices of 
their VYorlcs. Fcap. 8yo. 6«. 



SYMONDS.— THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 

Arranged chiefly for the use of Masters and Officers in the Merchant Service. With an 
Appendix, containing the Act 7 & 8 Vic. c. 112; the Regulations under which Lascars may 
be employed ; and some forms of Proceedings before Magistrates. By E. W. Symonds^ Esq. 
Chief Clerli of the Thames Police Court. Third Edition. I2mo. 6«. cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS RESTITUTUS: 

Or, the Boolts of Horace arranged in Chronological Order, according to the Scheme of Dr. 
Bentley, from the Text of Gesner, corrected and improTed. With a Preliminary Dissertation, 
▼ery much enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Locsiities, and on the Life 
and Character of that Poet. By James Tate, M.A. Second Edition. 8ro. 12i. cloth. 

TATE— THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred Narrative, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations : with the Hor» Paulinse of 
Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A. 8to. Map, 13«. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-MARGARET: 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, author 
of *' Lady Mary ; or. Not of the World ;" etc. 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, Chester ; author of ** Margaret, or the 
Pearl," etc. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. 6d. doth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)-TRACTARIANISM NOT OF GOD. 

Sermons. By the Rev. C.B. Tayler, Rector of St. Peter's, and Evening Lecturer at St. 
Mary's, Chester; author of *< Lady Mary 1 or. Not of the World," etc. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.HDORA MELDER : 

A Story of Alsace. By Meta Sander. A Translation. Edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
author of " Margaret ; or, the Pearl," etc. Fcap. 8vo., with two Illustrations, 7$. cloth. 

SB- 

TAYLOR (JEREMY).— BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S WORKS. 

With the References verified. A New and thoroughly revised Edition. 

*,* Thi$ Work is in the hand$ of a competent Editor at Otford^ and will be published in 
volumes, price lOs. 6d. each ; to be completed in 12 volumes^ each o/'600 closely printed pages^ 
published at intervals of two months. The first volume will be published early in 1847. 
Subscribers' names received by the Proprietors^ and all Booksellers. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. A new Edition, revised ; with Notes. 
Vols. I. to III. demy 8vo. with Maps, 12«. each cloth. To be completed in 8 volumes. 

iyoLiy.is in the press. 
••• Also^ an Edition in 8 vols. fcap. 8vo. with Vignette Titles^ 21. 8<. elotk. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Boltou Corncy, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with "Goldsmith's Poems,'' 21«. cloth; bound in morocco, by 
Hay day, 36«. 

THOMSON. -EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, 

AND THE FATTENING OF CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. By Robert 
Dundas Thomson, M.D. of the University of Glasgow. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

*' The question of the origin of the fat of animals appears to be completely resolved by 
these beautiful and elaborate experiments, —haion Uebfg. 
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THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST. 

At Three, Foar, Fonr-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One PoHod to Ten Thoesud, 
and from One to Three Handred and Sizty>fiTe Daji, in a regular progrresMion of Siai^le 
Dajra; with Interest at all the above Rate*, from One to Twelve Months, and from Oae to 
Ten Yrara. AUo, Tablet shewing the Kzchange on Bills, etc. etc. etc. Bj John"" 
Accountant in Kdinbnrifh. 12mo. 8<. bound. 

THOMSON. -THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 

NeccBiiarv, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. Br Anthony Todd 
Thomsuu. M.D. F.L.S. etc. 3d Edition. PostSro.lOf.M. cloth. 

THORNTON— OVER POPULATION AND ITS REMEDY : 

Or, an Enquirjr into the Rxteut and Caases of the Distrecs prevailing among the labonriaf 
Classrs of the Britiah Isianda, and into the means of remedying It. Br William Thoaas 
Thornton. 8to. lUf. 6d. cloth. 

TISCHENDORF— CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF'S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 

Translated from the German. l6mo. unifomwith the cheap authorised English TranslatioB* 
of the worl(8 of Michelet and Quinet. ['/n thfpret$. 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THEOBLE: 

Drinj^the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; containing Proofs of the 
Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holr Scriptures } a Summary of the History of the Jews; 
an Aci-ount of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books 
of the Old Tesumeut. By the late George Tomlin, D.D.F.R.S. 20th Edition. Foolscap Src 
6s. 6rf. cloth. ^ 

TOMLINS— A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law; adapted to the comprehension of 
Persons not educated for the Legal Profession, and affording Information peculiarly useful to 
MagiHtrates, Merchants, ParochialOflicers, and others. By Thomas £dlyne Tomllns. Attorner 
and Solicitor. Post 8vo. 18<. cloth. 

TOOKE.— A HISTORY OF PRICES; 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from 1792 to the Present Time. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Contories. By 
lliomas Tooke, Esq. F.R .S. 3 vols. Svo. 2f. 8t. cloth. 

%• Separately, Vols. I. and II. 86«.i Vol. III. 13«. 

TOPHAM.-CHEMISTRY MADE EASY. 

For the Use of Ai^culturists. By John Topham, A.M. Rector of St. Andrew. St. Mary 
Witton, and St. Nicholas, Droitwich. Third Edition. 16mo. 2f. sewed. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES. 

OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq. 
A.M. Recorder of Macclesfield, author of *' Memoirs of the House of Commons." 2 vols. 

Svo. 28«. cloth. 

TREVOR; 

Or, The New St. Francis. A Tale of the Hmes. Foolscap 8to. [/m Januarf. 

TROLLOPE (REV. W.)-ANALECTA THEOLOCICA: 

A Critical, Philological, and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament, adapted to 
the Greek Text ; compiled and digested from the most approved sources, British and Foreign, 
and so arranged as to exhibit the comparative weight of^ the different Opinions on Disputed 
Texts. By the Rev. William Trollope,M. A. New Edition. 2 vols. 8to. II. 13t. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By S.Turner, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 8 vols. 8T0.42«.bds. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By SharonTurner, Esq. F. A. S. R.A.S.L. 
New Editions. 12 vols. 8vo. 8/. 3t. cloth ; or, separately— 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS. 3 vols. Svo. 2/. St. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES. 6 vols. 8to. 8f. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 2 vols. Svo. 26$. 

THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH. 2 vols. 8to. 32f. 
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TURNER— A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a New System of Shoeinur, by Une-sided Nailing ; and on the Nattire, Origin, and 
Symptoms of the Nancular Joint Lameness, with Prerentire and Curative Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8to. Jt.Bd.hoMcdB. 

TURTON'S fDR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, and with considerable 
Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British Museum. 
Post 8to. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15f . cloth. 

TYTLER (PROFESSOR). — PROFESSOR TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF 

GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, with Dr. Nares' Continuation. A new Edition, 
revised and continued to the Death of William IV. 8vo. with 7 Maps, 14<. cloth. 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.S. Philad. ; S. Ph.Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mullii, 
etc. etc. Third Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1240 Woodcuts, 50#. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Edition. 8vo. 14*. cloth. 

VON ORLICH (CAPT.)-TRAVELS IN INDIA, 

And the adjacent Countries, in 1842 and 1843. By Cnpt. Leopold Von Orlich. Translated 
from the German by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, 25«. cloth. 

WALFORD (J. E.)— THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasurv, and pub- 
lished under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs; with Notes and 
a General Index. Edited by J.G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, and published by Authority. 8vo. lOf. 6rf. cloth. 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

»«l?Pted to the Present State of Literature and Science. By B. H. Smart, Author of 
•Theory and Practice of Elocution," etc. 2nd Edition. To which are now added, an 
enlarged Etymological Index ; and a Supplement, containing nearly 3,000 words not Included 
in the previous Edition of the Dictionary. 8vo. 15«. cloth. 
%• The Supplement, with the Etymological Index, may be had separately, price 3i. 6rf. sewed. 

WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, Epitomised by Smart. New Edition. 16mo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

WALKER (GEO.)-CHESS STUDIES : 

Comprising 1000 Games actuallv Played during the last Half Century ; presenting a unique 
Collection of Classical and Brilliant Specimens of Chess Skill in every stage of the Game, 
and forming an Encyclopedia of Reference. By George Wallier. Medium 8vo. 10«. 6d. sewed. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons iuthe Godhead— the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ— the Doctrine of the Atonement— the Christian Character, etc. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Sth Edition. 8vo. 15*. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of "Wanderings in South 
America.** With an Autobiography of the Author, and.a View of Walton Hall. New Edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 8«. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr.Waterton's Autobiography. New Edition,fcap. 
8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswiclt, A.R.A. 6«. 6d. cloth. 

WATTS (A.A.)-LYRICS OF THE HEART, 

With other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. Illustrated by 40 highly-finished Line Engravings, 
from the Designs of many of the eminent modern Painters, by the best Engravers of the age. 
Square crown 8vo. printed and embellished uniformly with Rogers's " Italy" and "Poems," 
31«. 6<f. boards ; or proof impressions, 63«. boards ; proofs l>efore letters, on 4to. colombier, 
India paper (only 50 copies printed) , price 5/. 5$. lAt Boater. 

WEBSTER.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

Comprising such subjects as are most immediately connected witn Houselceeping { as, 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilatin};, and 
Lighting them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their 
Materius— Duties of Servants, etc. etc. etc. By Thomas Webster, F.G.S., etc. ; assisted 
by the late Mrs. Parke*. 8vo. with nearly l,000Woodcuts, 50«. cloth. 



WEIL (DR.)-THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE TALMUD; 

Or, Biblicml Legends of the Mostulmani, compiled from Arabic Soorces. and eomptred 
with Jewish Traditions. By Dr. O. Well. UbrarlMi of the Unireraikj of Heidelbenr, etc 
Translated from the German, with occasional Notes. Post 8to. Ja. td. cloth. 

WESTWOOD fJ.O).-AN MTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIFI- 
CATION OP INSKCTSi founded on the NatnralHabiU and compovDdincOrranisation of 
the different Families. Br J. O. Westwood, F. L. S. etc. etc. etc. S roU. 9ro. with nomeruu 
IllostratioiiB, 2f. 7«> cloth. 

WHITLEY.— THE APPLICATION OF GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE. 

And to ,tbe Improrement and Valuation of Land ; with the Nature and Properties of 
Soila, and the Principles of Cultiration. Bj IHcholas Whitley, Land-Snrrejor. Sto. 
74. M. cloth. 

WILBERFORCE fW.) — A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIUNC 
RKLIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Cliuses in this Couiitrv, contrasted with Resl Christianitj. Br William Wilberforce, Esq- 
M.P. for the County of York. New Bdithms. 8ro. 8«. boards. ISnao. 4*. 6d. cloth. 

WILKINSON.— A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY IN GENERAL, 

From the Apostolic Ai;e to the Present Time. To wh!ch is added, a Catechism of Enclish 
Church History ; with a Summary ofprincipal Brents, in Chronological Order. By the Ker. 
W. F. Wilkinson, A.M. Theological Tutor of Cheltenham C<41ege. Foolscap Sro. 6«. cloth. 

WILKINSON (II.)-ENCINES OF WAR : 

Or, Historical and Experimental Obserrations on Ancient and Modem Warlike Machines 
and Implements, including the Manufacture of Guns, Gunpowder, and Swords. With 
Remarks on Bronze, Iron, and Steel. By Henry Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. etc. Sro. 9s. cloth. 

WILLIS (N P.)-OASHES AT UFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 

By N. P. \^111is, Esq., author of " PencUllngs by the Way," " Inklings of Adrenture," etc. 
8 rols. post Sro. 81f . M. boards. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY)- A DIARY, 

Purporting to be by the LADY WILLOUGHBY of the Reign of Charles I., embracing some 
Passages of her Domestic History from 1635 to 1648. 3d edition. Square fOobcap 8to. 
8«. boards ; or 18*. bound in morocco {old ttjfle) . 
••• Thit volume i$ printed and tommd in the itple of the period to which The Diary refers. 

WINTER (J. W.)-THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: 

Or, Suggestions on his Natural and General History, Varieties. Conformation, Paces, Age, 
Soundness, Stabling, Condition, Training, and Snoeing. With a Digest of Veterioarj 
Practice. By James W. Winter, M.R.C.V.S.L. Sro. I0«. 6ir. cloth. 

WOOD —A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 

And Interior Communication in General; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers 
of the Improred Locomotire Engines, and Tables of the comparatire Cost of Conreyance 
on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Memb. Inst. Cir. Eng. etc. 
Third Edition. Sro. with Plates and Woodcuts, 31«. M. cloth. 

WOODWARD.— ESSAYS, SERMONS, ETC. 

Br the Rer. Henry Woodward, A.M. formerly of Corpus Christl College, Oxford ; Rector 
of Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashei. Fourth Edition. 2 rols. 12mo. l4«. doth. 
By the same Author, 
THE SHUNAMMITE: a Series of Lectures and Reflections on 8 Kings, hr. S rols. ISmo. 
12$. cloth. Vol. 3, separately, 6«. cloth. 

ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.SS' EREBUS AND TERROR. 

Under the Command of Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, R.N. F.R.S. during the yean 1839, 
40, 41 , 42, 43. Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Edited 
by John Richardson, M.D. F.R.S. etc. ; and John Edward Gray, Esq. F.R.S. Paru I. to XV. 
Royal 4to. with numerous coloured and plain Plates, 10«. each, sewed. 

*«* To be completed in tirn or three morepartt. 

ZUMPT (PROF.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the Unirersitr, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonhard Schmitx, Ph. D., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh t with 
numerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. 8ro. 14*. cloth. 
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